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INTRODUCTION. 


FRENCH  ART  has  a  long  ancestry,  and  one  that  any  nation  might  be  proud  to  own.  It 
was  the  salvation  of  Ganl  tliat  she  was  conquered  by  Rome,  brought  so  completely 
under  her  laws,  and  forced  to  share  in  her  civilization.  If  what  she  owes  to  her  in 
other  directions,  socially  and  politically,  be  incalculable,  her  debt  on  the  side  of  Art  is  no  less. 
The  mingling  of  the  two  streams — the  Northern  and  the  Southern — produced  a  new  mixture, 
of  splendid  temper,  and  infinite  possibilities  of  growth  and  expansion;  and  while  Germany, 
not  without  justifiable  pride,  recalls  the  fact  that  she  was  never  conquered,  and  that  her  blood 
runs  free  from  any  foreign  strain,  she  pays  the  penalty  of  her  immunity,  in  her  Art  as  in  other 
matters,  by  a  narrowness  of  aim,  and  a  poverty  of  ideas  that  her  gi-eatest  spirits  have  been 
most  conscious  of. 

There  were  always  artists  in  France,  and  under  the  Roman  occupation,  and  long  after,  no 
doubt,  the  main  of  artistic  work  was  done  by  native  hands.  But  in  the  time  of  the  Renais 
sance,  when  Italy  was  the  leader  of  European  culture,  France  sought  for  men  from  that  country 
to  come  and  teach  their  art  to  her  people,  and  to  adorn  her  palaces  and  noble  houses  with  the 
work  of  their  own  more  accomplished  hands.  Thus,  Francis  I.  brought  Leonardo  da  Yinci 
into  his  kingdom  from  Italy,  together  with  Rosso.  Primaticcio,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  Andrea 
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del  Sarto,  wliile  a  native  sculptor,  Jean  Goujon,  gave  to  France  a  name  equal  to  that  of  any 
artist  brought  from  abroad,  unless  it  were  that  of  Leonardo  in  his  prime,  for,  as  is  well  known, 
Leonardo  did  nothing  in  his  art  after  his  arrival  in  France.  Jean  Cousin  and  Germain  Pilon 
are  other  names  of  sculptors  who  have  added  lustre  to  the  annals  of  French  art  and  to  the 
splendor  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  but  with  the  exception  of  Clouet,  a  portrait-painter  of  dis- 
tinction, no  name  of  any  painter  of  importance  reaches  us  until  we  come  to  the  time  of  Claude 
and  Poussin,  and  the  school  founded  by  them.  We  shall  consider  these  artists  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  rise  of  the  modern  landscape-school  in  France,  but  it  may  be  well  to  note,  here, 
that  these  men,  great  as  they  were,  were  not  really  French  painters,  though  bom  in  France; 
their  teaching  was  had  in  Italy,  and  all  their  work  was  formed  on  Italian  models.  But,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  names  of  French  artists  thicken,  and  tliough  few 
of  them  attained  to  a  world-wide  fame,  they  yet  did  a  vast  deal  to  advance  the  growth  and 
extend  the  inlluence  of  the  arts  in  France. 

Antoine  Watteau,  the  first  name  of  real  importance  after  those  of  Nicolas  Poussin, 
1594-1665,  and  Claude,  1600-1682,  was  bom  at  Valenciennes  in  1684,  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Claude.  He  was  the  son  of  a  master-tiler,  and  his  father  was  naturally  disinclined  to  aid  him 
in  his  project  of  becoming  a  painter;  but  he  gave  him  the  beginnings  of  an  education  in  the  art, 
such  as  it  was  possible  at  that  time  to  obtain  in  a  place  like  Valenciennes.  Watteau  early  left 
his  home  for  Paris,  and  there  for  a  time  supported  life  as  he  might,  working  at  the  drudgery 
of  copying  religious  pictures  for  the  keepers  of  booths  on  the  parvis  of  Notre  Dame.  He  had  a 
natund  talent,  shown  from  the  first,  and  he  soon  made  his  way  out  into  the  world.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Gillot,  a  painter  of  fashionable  frivolities,  drinking-parties,  gallantries,  and 
even  historical  subjects,  but  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  upon  subjects  di-awn  from  the  plays 
then  in  vogue  at  La  Comedie  Italienne— the  chief  tlieatre  of  the  day.  This  acquaintance  de- 
cided Watteau's  taste,  and  he  entered  with  ardor  upon  a  field  that  he  was  destined  to  make  his 
o\\Ti  as  against  all  comers.  The  circumstances  of  his  after  life  are  of  no  particular  interest;  he 
continued  to  paint  the  same  sort  of  subjects  to  the  end,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
horizon  of  his  art.  He  was  not  a  person  of  a  very  solid  character;  he  was  easily  the  dupe  of 
designing  people,  and  made  too  light  of  his  own  work  to  achieve  fortune.  His  health  too  was 
poor,  ruined  by  early  struggles  and  deprivations,  and  his  later  years  were  broken  by  the  strug- 
gles made  necessary  by  the  care  of  his  health  and  the  difficulty  of  earning  his  bread.  He  made  a 
brief  visit  to  England,  the  climate  ha\ing  been  recommended  to  liim,  and  he  had  hopes,  beside, 
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that  he  might  mend  his  fortunes  there.  But  the  coal-smoke  and  the  rain  combined  with  his 
bad  health  to  drive  him  liack  to  Paris.  M.  Crozat  the  younger,  a  liberal  and  kind-hearted 
amateur,  oflfered  him  a  home,  and  he  lived  for  some  time  with  this  gentleman,  where  he  enjoyed 


"THE    PERFECT    ACCORD." 
FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    ANTOINE    WATTEAU. 


the  opportunity  of  seeing  daily,  and  studying,  the  many  tine  works  of  art  with  which  the 
house  of  that  distinguished  collector  was  tilled.  But  Watteau  was  plagued  with  a  spirit  of 
unrest ;  he  could  not  stop  long  in  any  one  place,  his  bad  health  made  society  ii'ksome  to  him ; 
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he  was  easily  tired  of  liis  friends,  and  yet  his  friends  clung  to  him,  for  his  character  seems  to 
have  endeared  him  to  those  who  knew  him.  One  of  these  friends,  learning  that  the  air  of  the 
country  had  been  recommended  to  him,  offered  him  a  house  at  Nogent,  near  Vincennes,  and 
Watteau  removed  there;  but  he  longed  to  retui'n  to  his  native  Valenciennes,  and  would  have 
done  so,  but  death  interposed,  and  took  him  away  in  1721,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
After  Watteau's  death  his  reputation  declined,  and  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  his  works 
could  neither  be  sold  nor  given  away.  Of  late  years,  however,  his  fame  has  revived,  and  every 
picture  from  his  hand  that  can  be  found,  is  disputed  by  the  amateurs  to  the  point  of  folly. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Watteau's  pictures  are  seldom  in  good  condition;  he  was  a  careless 
and  hasty  painter,  and  his  canvases  have  deteriorated  with  time.  Enough  remains,  how- 
ever, to  justify  his  contemporary  reputation,  and  the  modern  revival  of  his  fame.  He 
left  behind  him  a  large  number  of  studies  in  black  and  red  chalk,  wliicli  are  perhaps 
as  indicative  of  his  talent  as  his  painting,  and  they  are  as  highly  prized.  "L' Accord 
Parfait,"  the  picture  which  we  reproduce,  belongs  to  the  category  of  his  "  Fetes  Galantes  " 
as  they  were  called ;  people  of  the  rich  world  playing  at  pastoral  life.  "We  see  them  assem- 
bled in  the  parks  of  chateaux  and  palaces,  sitting  in  groups  upon  the  lawns,  playing 
upon  the  lute,  chatting,  and  laughing;  or  gathered,  as  here,  at  the  foot  of  some  mistletoe- 
covered  tree,  in  whose  shade  an  antique  statue  of  Pan  or  Priapus  hides,  and  listens  to  the 
harmony  of  llute  and  tlute-like  voice,  whose  "  perfect  accord  "  is  reflected  in  the  two  lovers 
listening,  as  they  stroll  down  the  avenue,  at  once  to  the  music  and  to  their  own  idling  talk. 
AVe  never  suspect  Watteau  of  any  concealed  thought  in  his  i:)ictures,  else  we  might  a.sk  our- 
selves whether  he  meant  anything  in  iiarticular  l)y  putting  this  young  man  in  the  foreground 
reclining  with  his  back  to  us,  and  holding  in  his  hand  his  silent  lute.  Whether  Watteau 
meant  It  or  not,  and  probably  he  did  not  mean  it,  we  can  but  think  the  harmony  would  be 
more  perfect  were  this  youth  to  take  the  place  of  the  much-bewigged  courtier  who  is  playing 
the  flute  to  the  fair  young  lady's  singing.  And  in  spite  of  the  frivolous  character  of  Watteau's 
subjects,  his  own  personality,  amiable,  sjonpathetic,  inclined  by  ill-health  and  by  the  struggle 
with  life  to  melancholy,  may  perhaps  have  betrayed  itself  occasionally  in  some  touch  of 
sentiment  like  this.  Occasionally,  too,  we  detect  a  vein  of  gentle  unconscious  moralizing,  as 
where,  in  a  picture  in  the  Berlin  gallery,  "  Country  Pleasures,"  a  iKirty  of  g-allants  are  idling 
in  the  foreground  of  a  rich  landscape,  singing,  playing  the  lute,  walking  in  couples,  or  snatch- 
ing unwilling  kisses,  sitting  on  the  grass,  while  in  the  distance  the  shepherd  keeps  his  sheep, 
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and  the  cottage  with  its  great  threshing-machine,  telling  of  a  world  that  toils  and  spins,  nes- 
tles at  the  foot  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  chateau  whence  has  issued  this  gay  company  who 
neither  toil  nor  spin. 

Next  comes  a  group  of  artists,  a  little  later  in  time  than  Wattean,  but  always  thought  of 
in  connection  with  him,  although  in  truth,  both  by  the  beauty  of  his  painting  and  something 
suggested  greater  than  his  subject,  Watteau  holds  a  place  apart,  and  as  he  is  better  known 
must  be  more  and  more  distinguished  from  tlieni.  These  were  Boucher,  Greuze  and  Fra- 
gonard,  to  name  them  in  their  order  of  birth.  They  have  this  merit,  that  in  their  clever,  some- 
times charming,  but  always  frivolous  pictures,  they  perfectly  represented  the  time  in  which 
they  lived.  They  made  no  attempt  to  rise  above  that  time,  and  since  their  own  lives  were 
as  truly  reflected  in  their  works  as  was  the  society  from  which  they  drew  their  subjects,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  they  should  have  had  their  revival,  too,  since  nowa-days  we  are  coming 
to  j)rize  every  work  of  art,  no  matter  to  what  age  it  may  belong,  that  truly  reflects  that  age, 
or  any  of  its  phases. 

Francois  Boucher  was  born  in  17()S  at  Paris.  His  father,  like  Watteau's,  was  of  humble 
station;  according  to  one  account,  a  dealer  in  grain,  while  a  more  probable  story  makes  him 
an  obscure  painter  who,  having  taught  his  son  all  he  knew  of  the  art,  sent  him  to  Lemoine, 
an  artist  of  repute,  for  further  study.  What  Gillot  did  for  AVatteau,  Lemoine  did  for  Boucher 
— opened  the  door  that  gave  him  at  once,  without  hesitation  and  without  a  thought  or  wisli 
for  return,  entrance  to  the  land  in  which  he  was  born  to  live.  Gillot  was  the  painter  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  fashionable  world  of  his  time,  and  of  the  mock  Olympus  of  the 
stage.  AVatteau  followed  his  lead,  but  far  surpassed  his  master  in  the  beauty  of  his  painting, 
the  freedom  of  his  drawing,  and  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects,  into  which  he  jiut  all  the 
sentiment,  not  to  say  all  the  j^oetry,  of  which  they  and  he  were  capable.  Lemoine  essayed  a 
higher  flight,  and  took  for  his  theme  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  true  Olympus,  transport- 
ing to  a  French  sky  and  to  the  latitude  of  A^ersailles  the  divinities  that  CoiTeggio  had 
brought  to  Italy.  Boucher  learned  his  lesson  well,  and  almost  at  a  bound  made  his  master 
forgotten.  But,  still,  he  must  serve  his  ai)prenticeship  to  life,  and  he  began,  as  all  the  rest  of 
his  tribe  had  done,  serving  the  good  goddess  of  Poverty,  living  upon  a  crust,  and  earning  it  by 
painting,  as  AYatteau  did  before  him,  cheap  pictures  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  booths  and 
stalls  about  the  parvis  of  Notre  Dame.  Then  came  a  release  for  Boucliei- — no  longer 
condemned  to  work  for  these  tradesmen  at  sixty  livres  a  month  with  board  and  lodging 
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— he  was  enii)loyed  by  M.  de  Jnlipimp,  tlie  fiiniKl  of  Watteau,  to  engrave  the  greater 
part  of  the  drawings  which  ^Vatteaii  had  left  behind  liim,  and  which,  with  nearly  every 
thing  he  had  i)ainted,  belonged  to  Julienne.  He  accomplished  this  task  with  gi-eat  skill, 
and  then  came  a  still  greater  advance ;  he  was  elected  to  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  the  favor  with  which  Boucher's  early  work  had  been  received  by 
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the  amateurs  and  collectors  of  the  time  had  given  rise  to  such  jealousies  and  enmities  that  he 
was  deprived  of  the  right  which  he  had  earned  to  be  sent  to  Rome  by  the  State,  for  study,  and 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  in\dtation  of  an  amateur  who  was  visiting  Italy, 
and  who  sought  his  company.  According  to  another  account,  not  inconsistent  with  this,  he  had 
liis  four  yeai's  in  Italy,  but  the  small  pensicm  lie  received  was  insufficient,  and  he  suffered  nuich 
from  poverty  and  ill-health  whUe  there.  But  after  his  return  to  France,  his  success  was  again 
renewed,  and  his  election  to  the  Academy  in  1734,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  opened  tlie  way  to  a 
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career  that,  so  far  as  worldly  success  was  concerned,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Boucher 
became  the  favorite  painter  of  a  society  as  witty,  as  accomplished,  and  as  dissolute  as  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  his  art  tilled  the  measure  of  that  society's  appreciation.  He  covered 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  palaces,  salons  and  boudoirs  with  those  pictures  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, nymphs  and  loves,  whicli  are  so  intimately  associated  with  his  name,  and  created  a  style 
of  his  own  which  has  had  a  hundred  imitators,  no  one  of  whom  ever  approached  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  model.  Boucher  was  the  Rubens  of  the  boudoir;  he  was  Correggio  in  a  nutshell; 
he  reduced  the  whole  creation  of  the  later  decorative-school  of  Italy  to  the  mimic  splendors 
of  the  operatic  stage.  His  gods  and  goddesses  were  not  the  grave  and  seiious  Olympians  of 
Homer  and  Esclndus ;  they  are  not  even  the  divinities  of  Yirgil;  the  artist  was  incapable  of 
rising  even  to  that  height.  He  made  an  OljTiipus  of  his  own,  and  dethroning  the  elder  rulers, 
he  placed  Venns  and  her  njTnphs,  with  Cupid  and  the  Graces  and  a  bevy  of  Loves  in  the  place 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Minerva  and  Apollo.  To  Venus  he  dedicated  all  his  work,  and  gave  up 
his  life  to  celebrate  her  power  over  men  and  gods. 

But  Boucher  had  yet  another  world  in  which  he  loved  to  live,  and  with  which  his  name  is 
almost  as  closely  associated  as  it  is  with  his  Olympus.  Tliis  was  the  pastoral  world,  the  home 
of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  as  far  removed  from  the  actual  world  of  men  and  women  as 
his  Olympus  was  from  that  of  Homer.  It  was  a  world  not  created  by  Boucher,  nor  due  to  his 
discovery;  but  he  was  its  poet,  and  spread  its  praises  by  his  art  over  all  "Western  Europe,  in- 
extricably binding  up  its  name  and  fame  with  his  own. 

Of  this  pastoral  world  of  Boucher  and  his  tribe  it  is  not  unfair  to  judge  by  a  single  speci- 
men. In  the  picture  which  we  copy,  "  Pastoral  Loves,"  we  find  as  much  of  Boucher  in  this  kind 
as  we  should  if  we  were  to  turn  over  a  hundred  portfolios.  Here  sits  the  shepherd  Corydon 
—behold  him,  ye  shades  of  Yirgil  and  Theocritus  ! — on  a  mossy  bank,  his  toy -shop  sheep 
huddled  at  his  side,  guarded  by  the  faithful  Fido,  no  less  a  denizen  of  the  toy-shop  than  his 
charge.  Corydon  has  his  hair  dressed  a  la  mode,  tied  up  behind  with  a  riband;  he  weiirs  a 
roquelaire  of  silk  fashioned  on  the  court-ideal  of  a  shepherd's  blouse,  and  from  his  loose  silk 
breeches  darts  a  leg  with  its  foot  encased  in  a  slipper  and  rosette,  more  fit  to  lead  a  measure 
over  the  mirror-like  floors  of  Versailles  than  to  follow  the  sheep  across  the  moor.  He  plays 
on  his  musette  to  charm  the  ear  of  Phyllis,  who  sits  opposite  him.  in  her  pretty  Pompadour 
dress  with  its  liberal  bodice,  and  its  gay  shoulder-knots,  its  careless  skirt  showing  the  petti- 
coat and  the  slippered  foot;  while,  lest  we  should  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  her  true  vocation, 
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she  cushions  her  plump  ami  upon  a  pet  laml)  tliat  lies  ui)on  the  grassy  bank  beside  her,  and 
toys  with  the  crook  that  might  be  the  tortoise-shell  or  ivory  cane  of  a  marquise.  Between 
Corydon  and  Phyllis  sits  her  maid,  lest  prudery  should  be  shocked  at  this  woodland  freedom ; 
over  their  heads  hangs  the  caged  lark,  a  sufficient  symbol  to  these  masquerading  cits,  of  the 
freedom  and  sweetness  of  rural  life.  If  we  were  asked  why  so  much  space  is  given  to  an  artist 
whose  work  seems  so  worthless  from  any  modern  point  of  view,  we  should  answer  that  in 
spite  of  his  defects  and  positive  faults,  Boucher  is  worth  considering  as  representing  the  taste 
of  his  tjme  more  fully  and  completely  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Boucher  was  the  nat- 
ural fruit  of  his  time,  and  his  work  has  the  scientific  value,  even  had  it  no  other,  that  always 
attaches  to  a  genuine  and,  so  to  speak,  necessary  product  of  an  age.  But  Boucher  had  real 
merit  in  his  art,  even  if  that  art  were  the  expression  of  a  small  stock  of  ideas.  His  coloring 
was  often  fresh  and  sweet,  though  his  iiesh  painting  was  sometimes  reproached,  even  by  his 
contemporaries,  with  a  tendency  to  brickishness :  his  composition  was  not  so  much  learned  as 
spontaneous  and  free,  while  his  facility  and  abundance  show  him  endowed  with  that  fecundity 
which  is  one,  at  least,  of  the  attributes  of  artistic  as  it  is  of  literary  greatness.  If  Boucher'.s 
immense  vogue  was  due  to  his  position  as  the  favorite  and  protege  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
who  crowned  her  other  marks  of  appreciation  by  causing  him  to  be  appointed  Painter  to  the 
King,  we  must  remember  that  he  could  only  have  earned  the  admiration  of  so  intelligent  and 
acute  a  critic  as  Madame  de  Pompadour  by  real  merit  and  that  of  a  striking  kind. 

We  have  spoken  of  his  fecundity.  De  Goncourt  says  of  him  that  the  orders  vAWx  which 
he  was  besieged,  the  paintings  and  drawings  that  were  demanded  of  him  on  all  sides,  were  very 
far  from  exhausting  his  activity.  Beside  the  expenses  of  living,  incident  to  his  position,  he 
was  an  extravagant  collector  of  the  curiosities  that  were  fashionable  at  the  time,  and  his  need 
of  money  was  always  in  advance  of  his  power  to  gratify  it;  but  even  the  fury  of  labor  that 
this  need  made  necessary  did  not  exhaust  his  energies.  His  industry  was  untiring,  and  his 
only  recreation  seemed  to  consist  in  turning  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another.  lie  early 
began  the  practice  of  working  ten  hours  a  day  at  his  easel,  and  he  kept  this  up  as  long  as  life 
lasted.  But  with  all  this  labor  he  found  time  for  leisure,  and  he  seemed  to  make  it  almost  a 
point  of  honor  to  attach  his'name  to  every  fashionable  folly  of  the  day.  The  critic  Thore  (AV. 
Burger)  tells  us,  says  M.  de  Goncourt,  tliat  lie  liad  seen  a  small  medallicm  which  Bouclu>r 
had  painted  for  the  Poiiiiiadour,  witli  a  pastoral  subject — a  channing  declaration  of  love  made 
by  a  shepherd  to  his  shei)herdess,  with  baskets  of  roses,  and  l>e-ribanded  hats,  and  birds  in 
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cages,  and  air,  and  space,  and  voluptuousness — all  on  a  bit  of  ivory  no  bigger  tiian  the  lady'a 
hand.  And  once  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  broke  out  in  Paris  one  of  those 
madnesses  tliat  from  time  to  time  take  jjossessiou  of  French  society,  and  a  i-i^-f  for  jiiinping- 
jacks  succeeded  to  the  rage  for  cutting  figures  out  of  paper,  tlie  Duchess  of  Orleans  took  it 
into  her  head  to  have  a  jumping-jack  worth  1500  livres,  but  of  the  1)est  make,  and  worth  the 
money,  it  was  to  Boucher  she  applied,  to  design  and  paint  the  toy.  But  Boucher  did  not 
spend  all  his  leisure  upon  trifles  light  as  air  like  these.     He  found  things  to  do  that  were 
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better  worth  doing,  and  from  time  to  time  he  made  designs  for  the  scenery  and  decorations  of 
the  Opera-House,  and  did  the  same  service  for  some  of  the  other  theatres  of  Paris ;  his  per- 
formances adding  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  representations.  In  the  theatre  erected  by 
Monnet  in  the  short  space  of  thirty-seven  days,  for  the  fair  of  Saint  Laurent  held  in  1752, 
Boucher  made  all  tlie  designs  for  the  auditorium,  the  ceiling,  the  decoration  and  rlie  orna- 
ments, and  directed  the  entire  scenery.  And  it  was  not  mere  sketches  he  supplied,  nor  rough 
indications  of  designs,  but  good-sized  pictures,  some  of  which,  when  they  had  served  their 
purpose  with  the  scene-painters,  he  sent  to  the  Salon.  More  important  was  his  connection 
with  the  two  national  manufactures  of  tapestry — those  of  Beauvais  and  tlie  Gobelins.     He  was 
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made  Director  of  the  former,  and  Inspector  of  the  latter,  and  in  both  positions  he  did  much 
to  restore  these  important  industries  to  their  original  standard  of  excellence. 

Boucher  had  all  the  tastes  of  the  art-collectors  of  his  time  combined,  and  he  added  to  them 
one  not  common,  that  for  such  natural  objects  as  could  delight  the  eye  by  their  color — precious 
stones  and  minerals  and  shells.  His  studio  was  rich  in  specimens  of  all  that  was  most  delicate, 
beautiful,  splendid  in  these  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  the  collection  was  arranged  with  exqui- 
site taste  on  tables  of  agate  or  Oriental  alabaster,  or  in  cabinets  of  rare  woods  often  made 
more  precious  by  the  beauty  of  their  carving  and  design.  It  was  not  alone  nor  chiefly  as 
rarities  or  as  curiosities  that  Boucher  collected  these  objects ;  he  felt  it  necessary  for  his  art, 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  eye,  that  he  should  be  surrounded  by  beautiful  things,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  his  taste  that  he  brought  his  work  to  such  a  test,  and  adopted  such  a  standard,  how- 
ever unsuccessful  he  may  have  been  in  his  efforts  to  reach  it.  One  other  point  we  must  notice, 
and  that  is  the  share  Boucher  had  in  cultivating  the  taste  of  his  time  for  the  porcelains  of 
China  and  Japan.  His  studio  contained,  side  by  side  with  the  natural  objects  just  mentioned, 
a  considerable  number  of  these  beautiful  or  curious  products  of  Oriental  taste.  The  appre- 
ciation of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  they 
were  first  imported  into  France  through  the  medium  of  Holland ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  the  fashion  for  collecting  them  was  much  more  extended.  It  was  taken  up  by  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  since  in  this  matter,  as  in  everything  relating  to  art,  she  sought  the  advice 
of  Boucher,  he  had  opportunity  enough  for  gratifying  his  own  taste  in  that  direction,  and  for 
making  valuable  additions  to  his  own  collection.  The  influence  of  the  Pompadour  and  of 
Boucher  comliined  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
in  France. 

Happy  in  his  studio,  where  he  lived  surrounded  liy  beautiful  things;  continually  occupied 
with  work  exactly  suited  to  his  capacities  and  his  tastes;  sought  after  by  friends  who  enjoyed 
his  company,  and  synipathizett  with  his  pursuits;  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  favor  and  pro- 
tection of  the  most  powerful  woman  in  France — the  life  of  Boucher  might  serve  as  an  illusti-a- 
tion  of  pure  epicureanism.  But  it  would  be  to  wrong  him,  were  we  to  overlook  the  solid 
qualities  that  first  gained  him  his  place,  and,  wlien  he  had  gained  it,  secured  liim  in  its  posses- 
sion. It  may  be  admitted  that  the  bulk  of  his  work  lias  no  enduring  claim  upon  the  world's 
consideration;  that,  as  art,  judged  by  any  serious  standard,  it  is  nearly  worthless;  bul  it  has 
a  real  value  that  cannot  be  denied  it  as  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  society  for  which  it  was  created: 
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if  Boucher  cannot  be  tlioroiiiihly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  what  tlie  high  society  of 
France  in  his  day  was  thinking,  feeling,  acting;  so,  all  that  we  read  about  that  society  finds 
one  of  its  most  brilliant  illustrations  in  the  work  of  his  indefatigable  and  omnipresent  talent. 

Jeat^-Honore  Fka<;onaim)  was  boin  at  Grasse,  in  Provence,  in  1782.  Ilis  father  was  a  com- 
mission merchant  in  the  town,  and  at  the  time  his  boy  was  fifteen  years  old,  his  small  fortune 
was  swallowed  up  in  an  unfortunate  speculation.  Hoping  to  mend  matters,  and  perhaps  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck,  he  came  to  Paris  with  his  family  and  placed  his  son  ^\•ith  a 
notary.  But  the  usual  story  repeated  itself;  the  boy  had  no  mind  for  study,  and  was  forever 
making  sketclies  upon  the  margins  of  his  books,  and  his  master  finally  advised  his  father  to 
make  him  an  artist.  Boucher  was  naturally  the  master  fixed  upon,  but  Boucher  refused  him 
until  he  should  have  learned  the  elements  of  painting.  His  mother  then  took  him  to  Chardin, 
who  gave  him  a  place  as  painter's-boy,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  usual  chores  set  him  at  work 
copying  engravings,  the  only  teaching  that  seems  to  have  been  attainable  in  the  studios  at  that 
time.  The  lad  was  in  earnest,  however,  and  for  lack  of  teaching  by  his  master,  who  for  that 
matter  declared  to  his  parents  that  he  was  not  worth  teaching,  he  used  his  ej'es,  studied  the 
pictures  in  the  churches,  the  only  ones  accessible — for  at  that  time  there  were  no  public  galleries 
—fixed  them  in  his  memory,  and  returning  home  drew  them  as  best  he  could.  One  day,  of  his 
owTi  motion,  putting  some  of  these  sketches  in  his  pocket,  he  presented  himself  at  the  studio 
of  Boucher,  and  showed  him  what  progress  he  had  made.  Boucher,  kind-hearted  and  saga- 
cious, ever  ready  to  encourage  youthful  talent,  received  the  boy  well,  and  pleased  with  his 
work,  gave  him  occupation  with  his  other  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  the  pictures  he  was 
engaged  upon  for  the  Gobelin  tapestry-manufacture.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Boucher 
advised  him  to  compete  for  the  Koman  Prize,  and  when  Fragonard  reminded  him  that  the 
competition  was  not  open  to  him,  since  he  had  not  gone  through  the  Academy,  Boucher 
replied:  "  You  are  my  pupil,  that  is  sufficient;"  and  Fragonard  was  sent  to  Rome;  a  fact,  says 
De  Goncourt,  no  doubt  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Prix  de  Rome. 

Fragonard  at  first  found  himself  out  of  his  element  in  Rome.  Michaelangelo  frightened 
him,  the  cold  perfection  of  Raphael  discouraged  him;  he  remained  for  several  mouths  in  a 
state  of  indolence;  at  last  he  found  in  the  later  Italians  something  more  congenial  to  liis 
nature,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Baroccio,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  Tiei)olo,  at 
first  with  pleased  surprise,  but  later  with  a  zeal  that  showed  he  had  found  his  world.  His  in- 
dolence vanished  like  a  mist  in  the  sun  under  the  influence  of  these  masters,  and  he  devoted 
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himself  entirely  to  work,  (Irawine:  incessanth-;  and  falling  in  rompany  with  another  young 
Frenchman,  Hubert  Robert,  he  passed  from  the  study  of  paintings,  to  the  study  of  the  ruins 
and  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  which  he  and  his  companion  proceeded  to  translate  into  a 
language  of  their  own,  so  to  speak,  depriving  them  at  once  of  their  grandeur  and  their 
sadness,  covering  them  with  verdure,  and  making  them  play  in  the  landscape  the  part  of 
decoration  simply. 

"While  the  two  friends  were  thus  amusing  themselves  in  Rome,  sketching  everj^hing  they 
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could  find  that  was  picturesque,  and  making  even  the  commonplace  picturesque  by  their  way 
of  treating  it,  theie  arrived  in  the  city  the  Abbo  de  Saint-Non,  one  of  the  curiosity-hunters  of 
the  time,  a  disciple  of  the  antiquarian  school  which  had  ^Vin(•kplIllanu  for  its  chief,  and  who 
was  delighted  to  find  on  the  spot  two  such  zealous  workers  in  a  Held  bordering  on  his  own. 
He  at  once  attached  them  to  his  person,  and  engaged  their  assistance  on  a  great  work  lie  had 
in  hand  on  the  antiquities  of  Italy.  He  brought  the  two  young  men  to  his  lodgings,  and 
made  them  his  guests  and  companions,  hosjiitably  entertaining  them  for  some  months  at 
Tivoli,  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  which  had  Iummi  loaned  to  him  bv  the  aniba.ssador  of   Modena. 
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They  accompanied  him  in  making  the  rounds  of  the  enviidus  of  RoTiie,  and  went  with  him  to 
the  South  of  Ittdy,  where  Hubert  Robert  drew  the  landscapes,  and  Fragonard  copied  tlie 
objects  in  the  various  museums  of  Naples,  for  the  illustration  of  the  Abbe's  book.  In  the 
thick  of  all  this  industry,  Fragonard  began  to  apply  himself  to  etching — it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  Abbe  encoiiraged  him  in  the  work,  from  feeling  the  necessity  of  finding  some  process 
for  multiplying  copies  of  the  artists'  drawings.  The  reproductive  arts  of  wood-engraving  and 
copper-plate  were  in  a  bad  state  at  this  time,  but  at  Rome  there  w-as  a  little  nursery  of  en- 
gravers, composed  of  artists,  Italian  and  French,  but  hospitable  to  all  comers  of  talent,  and 
spurred  by  their  activity,  Fragonard  tlirew  liimself  into  the  work,  and  at  once  showed  a 
peculiar  talent  for  the  art.  He  copied  the  pictures  of  the  Venetians — Tintoretto  and  Tiepolo, 
with  Lanfranc,  the  Ricci,  and  the  Carracci ;  but  Tiepolo  was  his  favorite,  and  he  engraved 
him  again  and  again,  always  on  small  plates,  in  a  light  and  airy  style,  resembling,  says  De 
Goncourt,  "sketches  fixing  a  memory  or  a  passing  impression  on  the  page  of  a  note-book." 

"While  in  Italy  Fragonard  made  a  considerable  number  of  etchings,  but  after  his  leturn 
to  France  in  1765,  he  no  longer  found  time  for  it.  He  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  patience 
needed  for  the  art.  De  Goncourt  says  tliat  only  one  large  plate  was  made  by  him  in  1778 — 
"  The  Wardrobe  "  ("  L'Armoire  ") — one  of  those  subjects,  too  free  in  their  suggestion  foi'  our 
more  prudish  time,  but  which  were  accepted  without  question  e^•en  Avhen  tliey  were  not 
delighted  in,  by  the  society  that  produced  a  Boucher,  a  Fragonard  and  a  Greuze,  with  the 
Pompadour  for  a  patron  of  Fine  Arts  and  a  Denis  Diderot  for  their  critic. 

Fragonard  had  sent  liome  from  Italy,  as  his  Grand  Prize  x^icture,  "  The  Savior  washing 
the  Feet  of  his  Disciples,"  now  in  tlie  church  of  his  native  Grasse,  in  Provence,  and  while  in 
Rome  he  had  also  found  time  to  compose  several  small  works  of  a  very  different  kind,  more 
in  harmony  with  Jiis  real  talent  and  his  taste.  He  would  seem  to  have  excited  but  little 
interest  in  Paris  for  some  time  after  his  return ;  but  upon  his  presentation  to  the  Academy 
on  his  reception  by  that  body  of  his  great  picture — "The  High-priest  Coresus  sacrilicing 
himself  to  save  Callirhoe  " — he  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  pubUc,  and  his  picture 
was  ordered  by  the  King  to  be  reproduced  in  tapestry  at  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  This 
picture,  vrith  its  crowd  of  life-size  figures,  and  its  theatrical  pomps  and  splendors,  is  now  at  the 
Louvre,  and  standing  almost  alone  as  a  representative  of  Fragonard's  talent  does  him  scant 
justice,  for  he  had  neither  the  fancy  to  conceive,  nor  the  liand  to  execute  such  a  scene,  even 
though  it  be  nothing  more  than  a  stage-tableau.     Diderot,  in  his  "  Essais  sur  la  Peinture."  has 
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a  long  criticism  ui)on  tliis  iiictiiio,  put  into  tlie  .singular  fomi  of  a  dialogue  between  himself 
and  Grimm,  in  whicli  lie  skillfully  balances  the^;/"o.s'  and  cons,  but  leaving  the  reader  Avith  the 
impression  that  the  ilemerits  of  the  i)icture  outweighed  its  merits.  The  public,  however,  had 
carried  away  fi-om  the  Salon  a  conviction  that  a  great  painter  had  arrived,  and  they  looked 
forward  with  eagerness  to  his  contribution  to  the  next  Salon.  Great  was  the  disappointment 
then,  when  in  1767 — for  the  Salons  were  held  every  two  years  in  the  begiiming,  and  not 
yearly  as  now — all  that  Fragonard  sent  was  an  oval  canvas  representing  gi'ouj)s  of  cherubs 
in  the  sky.  Of  this  jiicture  Diderot  said  that  it  was  "  a  handsome  omelet,  well  beaten,  of  a 
good  yellow,  and  nicely  browned."  But,  although  this  was  an  indifferent  piece  of  painting, 
it  marked  an  important  stage  in  Fragonard's  career.  He  had  found  for  himself  the  limita- 
tions of  his  talent,  and  he  never  returned — except  for  a  short  jiei-iod  at  the  end  of  his  life — 
to  the  historical  and  religious  subjects  with  which  he  had  begun.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
had  suggested  to  Carl  Vanloo,  and  to  the  other  artists  whom  she  had  gathered  about  her  in 
friendly  circle,  that  they  should,  once  for  all,  abandon  the  Alexanders,  Scipios,  and  Cfesars, 
whose  deeds  and  adventures  had  up  to  that  time  been  the  chief  stock-in-trade  of  the  studios, 
and  that  they  should  choose  subjects  pennitting  the  employment  of  the  costumes  of  Western 
Eui-ope  in  the  18th  century,  with  which  they  were  all  familiar.  A  chorus  of  objections  was 
raised;  but  the  princess  herself  dissolved  them  by  giving  A'anloo  the  subject  he  so  charmingly 
treated  in  his  "Conversation  Espagnole."  The  experiment  was  more  than  successful;  the 
picture  had  an  immense  vogue.  It  was  engraved  by  Beauvarlet,  and  the  plate  was  used  by 
Beaumarchais  as  the  model  of  a  tableau  in  his  "  Marriage  de  Figaro,"  as  he  expresslj^  states 
in  tlie  stage  directions  to  the  first  edition  of  the  play.  The  fashion  set  by  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour and  Vanloo,  was  more  linnly  seated  by  the  aid  of  Fragonard,  who  accepted  it  with 
glad  alacrity,  and  even  bettered  his  instructions  in  a  number  of  small  pictures  painted  at  this 
time.  These  interiors — salons,  boudoirs,  bed-rooms— where  the  gay  jieox^le  of  his  day  are  en- 
gaged in  killing  time  in  ways  a  la  mode,  are,  for  us,  a  perfect  mirror  of  the  time.  The  rooms 
themselves,  with  their  furniture  and  decorations,  their  ornaments  and  hn'c-d-brar,  and  all  the 
multiplied  apparatus  of  luxury  and  folly,  are  no  less  truly  copied,  down  to  the  minutest 
detail,  than  are  the  costumes  of  the  buttei-flies,  male  and  female,  who  pursue  their  flippant 
loves  in  this  rich  parterre  of  curtained  beds  and  cusliioned  sofas  in  gay  indilTfivnce  to  the 
moral  laws  of  the  world  outside  their  enchanted  garden.  An  age  like  ours,  buckrammed 
in  prudery  and  loudly  vaunting  its  own  decency,  would  stand  aghast  at  the  pictures    of 
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Fragonard,  and  would  run  away  and  hide  itself  were  one  to  attempt  their  description.  To" 
day,  the  engravings  after  these  pictures  are  never  allowed  to  see  the  light,  except  in  the 
company  of  the  discreet — yet  we  should  greatly  misjudge  if  we  were  to  imagine  that  the 


"  THE    MAKE-BELIEVE    FLIGHT/ 

FROM    THE   PAINTING    BY    FRAGONARD. 


I)eople  who  welcomed  their  appearance,  who  eagerly  bought  them,  or  crowded  about  the 
windows  of  the  shops  on  the  fashionable  streets  where  they  were  exposed,  saw  in  them  what 
we  see,  or  judged  them  as  we  judge  them.     Looked  at,  if  once  we  could  so  look  at  them — 
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— with  unprejudiced  eyes,  these  pictures  of  Fragonard,  and  not  his  alone,  since  his  were  only 
the  line  flower  of  their  breed,  will  appear  what  they  are,  the  childish  amusement  of  a  childish 
people,  as  free  from  all  sense  of  shame  or  responsibility  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  sparrows 
sporting  in  a  wall  of  ivy  on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  And  who  shall  say  that  in  all  this  that  we 
call  libertinage,  so  frankly  displayed,  and  so  openly  enjoyed,  there  was  not  possibly  as  much 
innocence  of  evil  intent  as  is  secured  by  the  statutory  prudery  of  our  own  time  ?  We  may 
not  bring  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people — to  use  Burke's  phrase — and  we  decline  to 
believe  that  between  two  such  opposed  systems  of  moral  police  as  those  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  nineteenth  centuries,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  so  great  a  matter,  but  a  glance  at  it  cannot  be  avoided  in  an  examination, 
however  slight,  of  the  art  of  the  Rococo  period. 

"  The  Make-believe  Flight " — the  slight  specimen  we  give  of  Fragonard's  art,  may  serve 
to  show  the  lightness  of  his  touch,  his  airy  charm,  not  to  be  hid  by  the  stiffness  and  formality 
of  a  dress  thaf  would  seem  to  have  been  devised  by  an  enemy  of  all  the  graces  and  for  a  world 
the  precise  opposite  of  the  one  that  delighted  in  it.  With  her  hair  lightly  powdered,  and  set 
with  artificial  flowers,  her  young  neck  circled  with  a  ruff,  her  slender  waist  imprisoned  in  its 
bodice,  her  skirts  flying  free,  and  revealing  her  discreeter  petticoat,  from  under  which  her  feet 
glance  out,  one  lightly  poised  upon  the  ground  the  other  pointed  provokingly  at  the  swain 
pursuing — a  trifle,  light  as  air,  but  significant  enough  to  those  who  know  the  artist's  work ! 
As  we  write,  a  book  devoted  to  his  memory  api^ears,  "  Honore  Fragonard — His  Life  and  His 
Work,"  by  Baron  Roger  Portalis.  It  contains  more  than  two  hundred  engravings  from  the 
paintings  and  drawings  of  the  master. 

Fragonard  led  an  easy  jileasure-loving  life  in  Paris,  with  a  crowd  of  friends  about  him, 
artists  no  less  than  denizens  of  the  fashionable  world.  In  1709,  when  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  old,  he  married  a  Mile.  Gerard,  a  young  girl  liorn  in  his  own  town  of  Grasse,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Paris  by  her  family  to  learn  some  trade  by  which  she  might  gain  a  livelihood. 
Mile.  Gerard's  tastes  led  her  in  another  direction.  She  took  up  the  study  of  painting,  and 
found  occupation  in  painting  fans,  and  in  other  of  the  lighter  sorts  of  decoration.  Looking 
about  for  some  one  wlio  could  give  her  the  further  instruction  she  needed,  she  naturally 
applied  to  her  townsman  Fragonard,  and  with  his  easy  good  nature,  and  liking  for  female 
society,  he  encouraged  her  to  come  to  him  for  lessons.  The  rest  followed  as  a  matter  of  couree. 
Fragonard  married  his  pHi>il,  and  entered  upon  a  new  jjhase  of  his  exceptionally  hajipy  life. 
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The  son  of  Fragonard  had  been  a  pupil  of  Louis  David,  and  when  the  Revohition  came, 
the  master  owed  protection  and  immunity  to  his  iUustiious  juipil.  David  exerted  him- 
self to  have  Fragonard  made  keeper  of  the  new  Musee  du  Louvre,  placing  his  nainc  at  the 
head  of  the  candidates.  He  wrote  a  most  affectionate  letter  to  the  artist's  son  Evariste,  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  painting  by  liim,  sent  for  his  approbation,  and  expressed  the  warmest 
feelings  for  his  father  and  mother  and  Mile.  Gerard.  We  read  the  name  of  Mme.  Fragonard 
in  the  list  of  the  wives  of  artists  who  came  to  offer  to  their  country  their  bracelets,  their  ear- 
rings, their  rings,  their  trinkets  of  all  sorts,  and  a  miniature  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant 
shows  her  in  the  costume  worn  by  these  patriotic  women  on  that  occasion.  Fragonard  him- 
self, sacrificing  still  further  to  the  new  gods  of  the  new  time,  for  whom  he  could  of  a  certainty 
feel  no  love,  turned  Ins  hand  in  his  old  age  to  themes  in  fasluon,  and  with  what  must  have 
seemed  to  him,  remembering  the  days  of  his  "  Callirhoe  "  and  his  "  Washing  of  the  Feet,"  like 
second  childishness,  he  essayed  the  "grand  style"  of  David,  and  a  return  to  the  classic  fold; 
but  the  few  pictures  painted  by  him  in  these  last  days  are  best  forgotten. 

Before  the  Revolution  Fragonard  had  enjoyed  in  common  with  David  and  other  artists  a 
studio  in  the  Louvre,  and  his  invested  earnings  brought  him  an  income  of  4( »,()()(»  francs  a  year. 
AVith  this  and  his  current  earnings  by  his  profession  he  was  able  to  live,  not  merely  comfort- 
ably but  in  luxury.  "  His  existence,"  says  De  Goncourt,  to  whose  charming  essay  at  biography 
we  are  so  much  indebted,  "  was  bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  his  studio,  and  contented  itself 
there;  a  stirdio  where  the  money  so  easily  gained  was  spent  as  easily,  where  the  table  was 
always  spread,  where  the  appetizing  fragrance  of  the  pot-au-feu  tempted  even  the  gourmand 
Lantara,  the  landscape-painter;  a  studio  which  was  in  truth  rather  an  artistic  salon,  decorated 
with  pictures  from  the  hand  of  the  master;  the  walls  covered  with  tapestries;  furniture  by 
Boule,  curios  from  all  lands — the  pride  of  the  collection  a  silver  vase  from  the  hands  of  Cellini, 
which  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  a  Rothschild;  a  museum,  in  fine,  where  all  the 
tastes  of  Fragonard  were  gratified,  and  where,  amid  surroundings  almost  princely  in  their 
luxury,  the  life  that  was  led  was,  notwithstanding,  thab  of  simple  citizens." 

In  the  financial  disasters  of  the  Revolution,  Fragonard's  fortune  suffered ;  his  income  was 
reduced  from  18,000  francs  to  6,000.  De  Goncourt  tells  us  that  when  the  news  of  this  dis- 
aster came,  Fragonard  began  to  caper  about  the  room.  "Are  you  mad? "  cried  his  wife.  "  No! 
but  I  am  very  happy."  "  Why,  what  can  you  mean;  could  anything  worse  have  happened  to 
us?"     "Oh,  yes!     They  might  have  taken  everything!"     It  was  in  this  spirit  of  cheerful 
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epicureanism  tliat  Frafijonard  liad  irone  through  life.  Only  once  did  he  succumb  to  misfortrane, 
and  that  was  when  lie  lost  his  daughter  Rosalie,  a  cliild  on  whom  he  had  built  the  largest 
hopes.  His  health  gave  way  undei'  the  blow,  and  he  left  Paris,  to  pass  a  year  in  his  native 
place.    His  death  was  sudden.    Returning  one  day  from  a  walk  to  the  Champ-de-Mars,  heated 


■    1H._     ViLLAGE-BETROTHAL," 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    JEAN. LOUIS    GREUZE. 

and  thirsty,  he  entered  a  cafe  and  took  an  ice;  hardly  had  he  eaten  it  than  he  was  struck  by 
an  apoplexy  which  carried  him  off;  this  was  in  18(16,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Jean-Louis  Greuze,  the  third  of  the  group  of  painters  who  stand  as  types  of  the  Rococo, 
was  born  at  Tournus  in  172;"),  seven  years  earlier  than  Fragonard,  wlio  yet  survived  him  by  a 
year.  His  father  was  a  master-tiler,  as  was  Watteau's,  and  he  had  intended  liis  son  for  an 
architect.     He  was  to  design  houses  instead  of  rooting  them.     But  young  Greuze  meditated  a 
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higher  flight — he  would  be  a  painter;  his  father  resisted.  He  forbade  his  son  to  amuse  him- 
self with  drawing  and  painting,  but  the  boy  persisted,  and  made  up  for  the  time  lost  bj^  day 
in  working  at  night  when  his  father  thought  him  asleep.  In  tliese  stolen  hours  he  made  a 
drawing  with  the  pen,  copying  a  head  of  Saint  James  frf)m  some  old  engra\ing.  His  fatln'i'. 
deceived  at  first  into  believing  it  a  print,  was  too  much  pleased  at  the  discovery  of  the  child's 
talent,  and  sent  him  to  Lyon  to  study  with  Gromdon,  an  artist  of  some  local  celebrity,  whose 
daaghter  had  married  Gretry,  the  celebrated  composer.  Gromdon  was  rather  a  manufacturer 
of  pictures  than  a  painter,  and  the  most  that  Greuze  learned  of  him  was  to  ]iaiiit  a  ])i('tinv  in 
a  day.  Tired  of  this  drudgery,  he  made  his  way  to  Paiis,  having  for  all  bagrage  the  beginnings 
of  a  talent  peculiar  to  himself,  and  a  picture  to  illustrate  it — "A  Father  explaining  the  Bible 
to  his  Family." 

At  Paris,  poor,  unknown,  bringing  recommendations  to  none,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Greuze  made  his  waj'  but  slowly.  The  mechanical  processes  he  had  mastered  at  Lyons  as- 
sisting his  natural  talent  enabled  him  to  pioduce  a  sufficient  numlier  of  small  pictures,  by 
which  he  gained  his  bread  while  he  waited  on  fortune;  but  meanwhile  the  "  Father  explaining 
the  Bible  to  his  Family  "  found  no  purchaser.  His  pictures  must,  however,  have  drawn  public 
attention  to  him;  for,  on  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  the  sculptor  Pigalle  recognized  his 
talent,  encouraged  him,  and  predicted  success  for  him ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of 
jealousies,  hostilities  and  ill-will — all  of  which  evil-seeming  things,  to  a  man  conscious  of 
talent,  are  only  praise  in  disguise.  At  the  Academy,  where  he  went  to  draw,  lie  was  given  a 
back-seat;  his  talent  winning  him  no  consideration.  Doubtless  Greuze's  temper  counted  for 
something  in  his  slow  progress  toward  recognition.  More  than  one  anecdote  remains  to  show 
that  Greuze  had  a  sharp  tongue,  and  was  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  Among  others,  there  is 
one  that  relates  to  the  time  when  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Academy.  He  had  made  a  drawing  of 
the  male  model,  and  Natoire,  who  was  then  his  professor,  ha\ing  given  it  a  few  words  of 
praise,  remarked  incidentally  that  Greuze  had  made  the  man  cross-eyed ;  to  which  the  pupil 
answered,  "  You  would  be  very  happy.  Monsieur,  if  you  could  do  as  well  yourself  !  "  To 
such  unmannerly  youth  fate  is  wont  to  deal  out  back-seats.  But  Greuze  was  not  of  the 
temper  to  bear  contempt  in  patience.  He  took  his  drawings  to  Sylvestre,  an  old  drawing- 
teacher  of  the  royal  children,  and  submitted  them  to  his  judgment.  Sylvestre  was  charmed; 
he  sat  to  the  artist  for  his  portrait,  and  taking  him  under  his  wing,  made  him  a  candidate 
for  the  Academy.    This  was  in  1755,  when  Greuze  was  just  this  side  of  thii-ty.    Ten  years 
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passed,  and  Greuze  had  not  yet  sent  in  the  customary  picture  wliich,  if  accepted,  would  entitle 
the  candidate  to  be  received  Academician.  The  Academy  complained  of  the  delay,  and  t\vw 
years  later,  in  1767,  Greuze  not  having  produced  the  picture,  he  was  cut  off  from  the  privilege 
of  exhibiting  at  the  Salon.  It  was  not  until  1709  that  he  finally  offered  to  the  Academy  an 
historical  painting,  which  had  for  subject — after  the  stilted  fashion  of  Academic  pictures 
since  Academies  were — "  Septimus  Severus  rejiroaching  his  son  Caracalla  with  attempting  his 
life  in  the  glens  of  Scotland  and  saying  to  him — '  If  you  wish  for  my  death  order  Papinian  to 
give  the  blow.' "  Tlie  Academy  met,  and  wlule  Greuze,  confident  of  success,  waited  in  a 
neighlioriag  room,  the  members  gathered  about  tiie  picture  placed  upon  an  easel,  and  discussed 
its  merits.  After  an  hour  of  waiting  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Greuze  was  ushered 
into  the  apartment  where  the  Academicians  stood  ready  to  receive  him.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
Director,  "  the  Academy  accepts  you,  and  is  ready  to  administer  the  oath."  The  ceremonies 
ended,  the  Director  continued:  "  Sir,  the  Academy  has  received  you,  but  it  is  as  a  painter  of 
genre.  It  has  remembered  your  pi'evious  paintings;  they  are  excellent ;  it  has  closed  its  eyes 
before  the  present  work :  it  is  unworthy  of  your  talent  and  unworthy  of  the  Academy.''  Tliere 
was  more  in  this  verdict  than  met  the  ear.  Accepted  as  a  painter  of  history,  Greuze  would 
have  had,  ex  officio,  the  place  and  the  jsay  of  Professor  with  all  the  honorary  appointments 
belonging  to  that  position.  The  title  of  painter  of  genre — that  is,  of  subjects  of  another  kind 
than  history,  carried  with  it  no  special  honor,  and  its  conferring  tended  rather  to  lower  his 
position  with  the  public  ihan  to  raise  it.  Greuze,  whose  temper,  as  we  have  seen,  was  none 
of  the  best,  attempted  to  dispute  the  verdict  of  his  judges:  tliey  listened  to  him  quietly,  but 
while  he  spoke,  the  artist  Lagrenee  drew  a  pencil  from  his  jiocket  and  corrected  upon  the 
canvas  the  mistakes  in  drawing  in  the  figures. 

Greuze  is  not  the  first  artist  who  has  mistaken  his  vocation;  but  some  have  the  grace  to 
recognize  the  fact,  a  grace  denied  to  Greuze.  In  love  with  his  own  work,  devoured  with 
vanity,  in-itable  by  nature  and  made  still  more  so  by  criticism  of  which  he  could  not  endure 
the  least  touch,  he  angrily  rebelled  against  the  decision  of  the  Academy,  and  in  his  heat 
refused  to  accept  the  offered  title.  He  was  met,  however,  by  the  official  order:  "Monsieur, 
the  King  wishes  you  tf>  accept  it " — and  resistance  was  useless.  He  was  dragged  to  the 
water  but  he  could  not  be  made  to  drink :  he  refused  to  send  his  pictures  to  the  exhibitions, 
and  ceased  to  do  so  after  1769,  the  year  of  his  election.  Carrying  his  spite  still  further,  he 
quitted  Paris  and  went  to  live  for  a  time  in  Anjou,  where  he  lodged  with  a  friend  and  painted 
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a  number  of  pictures,  lie  returned  io  Paris  and  contiiiuiMl  iiis  littli-  war  against  the  Aeadeiny, 
still  refusing  to  send  anything  to  tlie  Salon,  ileclariiig  tliat  tliere  was  iiotiiing  Imt  coioied 
prints  to  be  seen  there,  and  that  if  peojjle  wanted  to  see  pictures  they  must  come  to  liis 
studio  !     And  they  did  come.     lie  held  an  exhibition  of  his  own,  antedating  by  a  hundred 
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years  the  revolt  of  Courbet  and  the  Impressionists  in  our  own  time  who,  rejected  or  ill-treated 
by  the  Salon,  improvised  Salons  of  their  own  at  the  very  doors  of  the  temple.  To  Greuze's 
exhibition  the  fashionable  world  Hocked  in  crowds,  and  a  visit  to  his  studio  liecame  one  of 
the  social  duties  of  every  woman  who  ^^^shed  to  maintain  her  place  in  that  world.  The 
highest  society,  the  greatest  titles,  the  court    itself,  the  nobility,  jtiinces  of  the  blood,  kings 
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visitiug  Paris,  came  to  admire  in  Greuze's  house  the  portrait  of  Franklin,  the  "  Paternal 
Curse,"  the  "  Will  Destroyed,"  the  "  Broken  Jug  "  and  "  The  Mother-in-law."  And  following 
the  lead  of  lords  and  ladies,  came  the  citizens  and  their  wives — since  art  was  all  the  mode — 
among  otliers,  Madame  Koland  is  discerned.  She  has  left  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  herself  and  of 
Greuze  in  a  letter  describing  her  visit. 

"  The  Father's  Curse,"  and  "  The  Broken  Pitcher  " — these  two  jiictiires  seen  at  the  same 
time  by  Madame  Roland  in  Greuze's  studio  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  two  classes  into 
which  his  works  easily  divide  themselves:  his  domestic  and  so-called  "moral"  subjects,  and 
his  "heads"  of  young  people  and  children.  Both  these  pictures  are  in  the  Louvre:  "The 
Broken  Pitcher"  ("i«  CrucJie  Cassee^')  and  "A  Father  explaining  the  Bible  to  his  Family," 
have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  and  have  been  many  times  engraved.  Instead  of  reproducing 
these  examples  of  Greuze's  ai't  we  jirefer  to  present  our  readers  with  others  equally  repre- 
sentative but  not  so  familiar.  '■  The  Dead  Bird "  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  "The  Broken 
Pitcher,"  and  the  "  Childhood  "  is  as  good  an  example  as  could  be  found  of  the  "  Heads." 
To  the  other  class  belongs  the  "  Village  Betrothal." 

"Tlie  Dead  Bird"  was  one  of  the  notable  pictures  in  the  Salon  of  ITiiO:  a  repetition  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  176."),  and  was  made  the  subject  of  one  of  Diderot's  most  striking 
criticisms.  It  begins  in  his  lyrical  manner:  "The  pretty  elegy!  The  charming  poem! 
What  a  lovely  idyl  Gesner  would  have  made  of  it !  It  would  serve  as  a  vignette  to 
one  of  his  poems  !  Delicious  picture  I  The  most  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  in  the  Salon.  The  poor  child  faces  us:  her  head  is  supported  by  her 
left  hand.  The  dead  bird  lies  upon  the  top  of  the  cage:  his  head  hangs  do\\Ti,  his  wings 
are  dragging,  his  little  feet  are  in  the  au-.  What  a  pretty  bier  the  cage  makes  !  What 
a  graceful  garland  is  this  bit  of  green  that  is  twined  about  it  I  The  poor  little  girl, 
alas,  how  sorry  she  is  !  How  naturally  she  is  posed  !  AVhat  a  lovely  head  she  has  !  How 
chamungly  her  hair  is  arranged  !  How  expressive  her  face  !  Her  grief  is  deep:  her  misfort- 
une absorbs  her:  she  is  entirely  ^n-apped  uji  in  it.  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  hand  she  has  I  A 
beautiful  hand  !  A  beautiful  arm  !  How  true  are  all  these  details — these  fingere,  these 
dimples,  this  softness,  this  slight  redness  of  the  finger-tips,  where  her  head  has  pressed  upon 
them — and  the  charm  that  pervades  the  whole  picture  !  We  feel  that  we  could  lean  down 
upon  this  hand  and  kiss  it,  if  it  were  not  for  the  respect  we  feel  for  the  child's  grief.  Every- 
thing about  her  is  enchanting,  even  to  the  arrangement  of  her  dress.    Her  kerchief  is  thrown 
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about  her  neck,  such  a  way  !  It  is  so  light  and  gauzy  !  When  you  first  catch  sight  of  this 
picture  you  say  to  yourself  '  Delicious  ! '  If  you  stoj)  to  look  at  it,  oi'  if  you  return  to  it,  you 
exclaim  '  Delicious  !  Delicious  ! '  ISoon  you  find  yourself  conversing  with  this  c-hild  and 
trying  to  console  her.     This  is  so  true  that  here  are  the  \ery  words  I  remember  using "' 

This  was  Diderot's  manner  of  approaching  his  point.  He  knows  very  well  the  precise 
value  of  Greuze's  picture,  but  he  was  personally  fond  of  the  artist,  and  he  knew  that  a  good 
dose  of  Hattery  would  make  the  conclusion  of  his  criticism  more  endural)le.  For  Diderot  saw 
beneath  the  surface  of  his  friend's  pictures,  saw  their  pretence,  their  insincerity,  their  double 
meaning,  and  laughed  at  them,  at  first  in  his  sleeve,  and  in  the  end  aloud.  In  his  playful, 
imaginary  chat  with  the  girl,  he  goes  from  step  to  step  until  at  length  she  has  confessed  tci  a 
lover,  has  confessed  that  she  is  not  crying  wholly  for  the  bird  her  lover  gave  her,  and  which 
died  from  her  neglect  while  she  was  absorbed  in  grief  for  his  desertion — "  So  much  grief," 
says  Diderot,  "  at  her  age  !  And  for  a  bird  ! — But,  after  all,  how  old  is  she  really  ?  "What 
a  question  you  have  asked  me,  and  how  shall  I  answer  you  ?  She  has  the  head  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen ;  her  arm  and  her  hand  are  those  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  This  is  a  fault  in 
the  composition,  and  it  is  all  the  more  evident,  because  by  the  attitude  he  has  chosen,  the  artist 
has  brought  the  head  and  the  hand  close  together,  and  thus  made  one  the  measure  of  the 
other.  Had  they  been  separated  we  might  not  have  perceived  that  the  hand  is  too  large  and 
too  strongly  marked  for  the  head.  It  is  evident  that  the  head  has  been  drawn  from  one  model, 
and  the  hand  from  another." 

"The  Village-Betrothal" — "L'Accordee  du  Village" — was  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1761,  where 
it  was  called  in  the  Catalogue  "  A  marriage-scene ;  at  the  moment  when  the  father  of  the 
bride  gives  the  dowry  to  his  son-in-law."  It  was  painted  for  M.  Randon  de  Boisset,  who  sold 
it  to  the  Marquis  de  Marigny  for  9,000  francs.  In  1782,  wlien  the  collection  of  the  ]\Iarquis 
was  dispersed,  this  picture  was  purchased  for  the  collection  of  the  King  for  16,650  fi-ancs,  and 
is  now  in  the  Louvre.  Our  engraving  gives  a  very  good  notion  of  the  picture  as  a  composi- 
tion, and  Greuze's  coloring  was  so  jwor,  with  its  fatal  jiredominance  of  gray  and  lilac  tones, 
that  it  loses  nothing  by  translating  into  black  and  white.  The  personages  of  the  little 
drama  are  grouped  in  the  cottage  of  a  well-to-do  peasant.  At  the  right,  a  half-opened  cup- 
board shows  an  array  of  dishes  and  other  utensils  with  a  comfortable  bottle  of  wine,  and  on  a 
large  shelf  fixed  against  the  wall  is  ranged  a  row  of  big  loaves  of  bread,  the  supply  of  a  week 
at  least.     On  the  rack  below  the  shelf  is  a  gun,  and  a  lantern  hanging  by  with  a  string  of 
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tallow-candles.  In  front  of  tlic  cuplKianl  is  a  table;  on  one  side  sits  the  father,  and  on  the 
other  the  notary  in  an  oflifial  coclvetlhat  and  a  loose  coat,  with  the  betrothal-papers  before 
him  ready  for  signing.  The  father  of  the  biide,  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  head  d  la  Frank- 
lin, has  just  put  the  purse  into  tlie  liand  of  his  son-in-law,  and  lioldiiig  out  his  arms,  seems  to 
invite  his  daughter  to  a  last  embrace.     Behind  the  old  man  is  a  young  girl  who  looks  on  at 
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the  scene,  nursing  her  chin  with  her  hand,  and  a  little  child  pushing  in  by  his  father's  chair, 
tries  to  play  with  the  notary's  papers.  Tlie  son  in-law,  a  limp,  loosely  made,  soft  lout  of  a 
fellow,  little  more  than  a  boy,  stands  in  front  of  the  old  man,  holding  the  purse  in  one  hand 
and  looking  into  nothingness  with  a  vajiid  smile.  The  daughter,  a  simpering,  tearful  creature, 
is  half  hid  from  her  father  by  her  young  husband,  but  is  made,  as  the  title  of  the  picture  de- 
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mands,  the  centre  of  tlie  composition.  Slie  lias  passed  one  arm  under  that  of  the  young  man, 
who  pays  no  attention  to  her  wluitever,  making  no  movement  to  return  the  pressure  of  her 
hand  as  it  lightly  rests  on  his.  Her  younger  sister  weeps  on  lier  shoulder,  and  her  motlifi-, 
full  of  tears  also,  grasjjs  her  other  ann  and  hand,  as  loath  to  let  her  go.  In  the  background 
are  two  or  three  jiersons,  figure-lieads  apparently,  who  seem  to  have  no  other  excuse  for  being 
but  that  they  till  up  a  gap,  while  the  skirts  of  another  jierson  are  seen  disapjjearing  np  the 
stairs.  In  the  foreground  a  child  is  feeding  a  hen  with  grain  from  her  apron ;  a  brood  of 
freshly  hatched  chicks  are  sharing  the  meal  with  their  mother,  and  one  of  them  drinks  from  a 
dish  of  water  placed  on  the  floor.  The  picture  is  full  from  end  to  end  of  soft,  maudlin  senti- 
mentality. All  tlie  people  seem  melting  away;  their  limbs  hang  loose,  their  garments  hang 
as  loosely ;  tlieir  hands  are  nerveless,  their  faces  look  as  if  they  were  ready  to  burst  into  tears 
at  a  word.  They  are  all  posing.  No  one  is  really  doing  anything.  To  whom  is  this  father 
holding  out  his  hands  ?  Whom  is  the  notary  addressing  ?  At  whom  is  the  mother  looking  ? 
And  the  drawing  answers  to  this  moral  tiabbiness.  It  is  careless  lieyond  what  can  be  allowed ; 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  all  Greuze's  work  in  its  want  of  force — the  result  of  want  of  insight. 

The  "  Father  reading  the  Bible  to  his  Family  "  was  Greuze's  earliest  picture,  and  it  has 
all  his  faults  of  conception  and  execution  in  full  measure.  Here  not  only  are  aU  the  people 
melting  away,  but  the  chairs  and  tables  are  melting  with  them  in  syiii)athy.  The  conception 
of  the  picture  is  purely  sentimental  and  unreal ;  to  use  an  expression  that  savors  a  little  of 
vulgarity — it  is  all  (juali.  The  emotion  of  this  family  is  in  excess.  They  seem  completely 
overcome  by  their  feelings.  One  woidd  think  they  had  never  heard  the  Bible  read  before 
to-day.  The  mother  is  down  upon  the  floor,  with  her  elbow  on  the  table;  her  daughter  is 
beside  her  on  lier  knees;  the  eldest  son,  his  clothes  falling  ofl'  him,  his  three-cornered  hat 
stuck  on  the  back  of  his  head,  stands  staring  at  his  father  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  has 
been  on  a  spree.  Greuze  always  gives  his  people  large  families;  it  was  a  trait  of  the  senti- 
mentalism  (f  the  times;  immensely  effusive  about  marriage  and  offspring,  and  the  beauty  of 
mothers  nursing  their  own  babies;  and,  so,  in  all  Greuze's  pictures,  the  children  are  thrown 
in  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Here,  beside  the  elder  ones,  there  are  two  behind  the  father's 
chair,  and  a  little  one  squeezed  in  between  the  mother  and  her  daughter,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground the  old  grandmother  pauses  in  her  spinning  to  quiet  another  little  one  who  is  teasing 
the  dog. 

It  is  this  flabbiness  of  the  moral  sentiment,  the  popular  perception  of  a  want  of  truth- 
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fulness,  of  manly  feeling,  answering  to  tlie  lark  of  technical  qualities,  that  have  gradually 
done  away  with  Greuze's  reputation  as  a  painter  of  such  subjects  as  these.  His  heads  of 
children  and  young  girls  are  still  admired,  and  there  are  several  fine  examples  of  them  in  this 
country.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  even  in  these  heads  meant  for  virginal,  there  is  a 
want  of  the  charm,  the  freshness,  the  innocence  of  girlhood.  At  the  best  they  are  vapid  in 
expression  and  without  distinction,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  one  of  which  we  give  a  steel 
engraving,  having  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  a  certain  sensuous  chami. 

Tlie  life  of  Greuze  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  lives  of  Boucher  and  Fragonard.  Ills 
house  was  desolated  by  the  bad  conduct  of  his  abandoned  wife,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  set  her  any  too  good  an  example.  Still  it  tells  nuich  for  him,  that  with  all  his 
foibles,  his  ill-temper  and  his  excessive  vanity,  he  was  an  industrious  and  hard-worMng  man, 
one  who  was  very  far  from  hiding  his  talent  in  a  napkin.  By  liis  paintings  and  his  engravings 
he  earned  a  great  deal  of  money,  especially  by  the  latter;  his  subjects  were  j)opular,  they 
suited  the  emasculated  taste  of  the  time ;  the  very  qualities  that  repel  us  made  them  attractive, 
not  merely  to  the  Paris,  but  to  the  France,  and  even  to  the  England  of  Greuze's  day.  AVe 
can  imagine  the  age  of  "  Pamela  "  and  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  of  "  Faublas  "  and  "  Manon  Les- 
caut,"  and  "  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  and  the  "  Confessions,"  enjoying  Greuze's  moralities  and 
sentimentalities;  however  disguised,  they  are  of  the  same  breed  and  appeal  to  the  same  tastes. 

But  tlie  Revolution  came  and  Greuze  was  ruined:  his  fortune  took  wings  in  assignats, 
his  name  was  forgotten,  his  work  passed  away  with  the  change  of  fashion,  and  he  himself 
sank  into  oblivion.  He  died  in  180;"),  and  the  man  whose  engraved  works  had  been  admired 
far  and  wide,  the  man  whom  an  emperor  had  visited  and  praised,  the  man  whom  the  fashion- 
able world  of  his  time  had  adored,  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  only  two  of  his  friends, 
Dumont  and  Berthelemy.  One  consolation,  however,  lightened  the  heavy  load  of  his  last 
years:  the  ministrations  of  an  affectionate  daughter,  Anna  Greuze,  herself  a  painter,  not  with- 
out some  feeble  reflection  of  her  father's  skill. 

Jean-Baptiste-Simeox  Chakdin  comes  next  in  time  to  Watteau,  and  he  precedes 
Boucher,  Greuze  and  Fragonard,  but  we  have  preferi-ed  to  group  these  four  together,  since, 
although  each  has  his  own  strongly  marked  character,  yet  they  are  nevertheless  affiliated 
by  their  subjects  and  by  their  .mode  of  treatment,  while  Chardin  is  distinctly  separated  from 
them  in  both  respects.  He  occupies  a  place  apart.  His  subjects  never  led  him  upon  danger- 
ous ground,  nor  was  it  ever  in  his  thought  to  teach  morality,  even  by  implication.    He  came 
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of  humble  parentage  like  Boucher,  Fragonard,  and  Greuze;  but,  unlike  them,  he  did 
not  aspire  to  a  place  in  the  world  of  the  great.  His  father,  Jean  Chardin,  was  a  master 
cabinet-maker,  who  was  distinguished  in  his  trade  as  the  maker  of  the  King's  billiard- 
tables;  sumptuous  objects,  designed  as  much  for  the  eye  as  for  the  comfort  of  the 
players.  His  means  were  small,  and  he  saw  no  better  outlook  for  his  children  than  to  give 
them  trades  by  which  to  earn  their  living.  To  this  end,  he  taught  his  own  trade  to  his  son 
Jean-Baptiste,  with  the  design  of  making  him  first  his  assistant,  and  then  his  successor;  but 
the  inclination  of  the  boy  for  art  was  too  strong  to  be  controlled,  and  yielding  unwillingly  to 
his  desire  to  become  a  painter,  his  father  placed  him  with  Gazes,  one  of  the  King's  painters, 
\vho  was  then  in  fashion.  Gazes  taught  young  Chardin  nothing;  he  set  his  pupil  at  copying 
his  o^\'n  pictures  and  allowed  him  to  study  in  the  evenings  at  the  Academy,  but  this  was  all 
he  could  do  for  him.  Chardin,  discouraged  with  the  little  progress  he  made,  looked  elsewhere 
for  assistance,  and  by  a  happy  accident— if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  accident  in  the  world— he 
found  what  he  looked  for  in  the  studio  of  a  distinguished  painter,  Nicolas  Goypel,  who  invited 
him  to  assist  him  in  painting-in  some  of  the  details  of  his  pictures.  Goypel  gave  him  a  gun 
to  paint,  and  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  copying  it  with  great  care.  Chardin  was 
surprised  at  the  pains  his  new  master  took  to  adjust  the  gun,  and  to  light  it  as  it  was  to 
appear  in  the  picture.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  set  to  work  at  copying  the  actual 
model.  In  Gaze's  studio  he  woidd  have  been  allowed  to  design  the  gun  from  his  moral  con- 
sciousness, as  the  Gennan  did  the  camel  in  the  familiar  old  story.  But  Goypel's  teaching  was 
a  door  opened  upon  a  new  world.  His  o\vn  instinct  answered  to  the  invitation.  Goypel  had, 
in  fact,  only  taught  him  what  he  knew  already;  to  quote  de  Goncourt:  "The  truth,  light, 
painting,  his  art,  the  secret  of  seeing  and  painting — all  these  were  revealed  to  him  in  a  Hash, 
in  the  light  of  day,  by  means  of  a  simple  accessory  in  a  picture." 

It  was  long,  however,  before  Chardin  found  a  way  open  for  his  talent.  He  was  only  a 
workman  paid  by  the  day,  called  on  to  put  his  hand  to  any  job  of  the  moment  that  might 
turn  up,  "  one  day  painting-in  an  accessory  in  a  portrait,  another  day  employed  in  the  res- 
toration of  a  gallery  at  Fontainebleau  under  Vanloo."  This  practical  sort  of  training,  a  rude 
apprentice.ship,  not  peculiar  to  Chardin,  but  served  by  all  the  artists  of  the  time^  in  every 
country,  was  all  that  Chardin  found  available;  but  like  every  man  who  is  worth  anything  in 
the  world,  he  refused  to  waste  his  time  in  complaining  of  what  he  could  not  help,  and  worked 
honestly  at  each  day's  duties,  hoping  for  better  times.     By  degrees  success  came  to  him.     It 
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began  without  mucli  promise,  with  the  painting  of  a  .sign  for  a  surgeon,  a  friend  of  his  father, 
who  wanted  it  for  his  sliop.  Surgery  at  that  time  was  liardly  disengaged  from  its  alliance 
with  the  humbler  arts;  it  meant  little  more  tlian  tooth-drawing,  l)lood-letting  and  bone-setting, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  a  mere  accessory  to  the  barber's  trade,  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  ruder 
quarters  of  Italy  and  Spain.  "  Chardin,  who  had  seen,"  says  de  Goncourt,  "  the  sign  which 
Watteau  had  painted  for  his  friend  Gersaint,  undertook  to  paint  a  similar  scene  for  his  new 
client.  He  imagined  a  Barber-surgeon  going  to  tlie  assistance  of  a  man  w  ho  has  been  wounded 
in  a  duel  and  brought  to  the  door  of  his  shop.  Chardin  crowded  the  scene  with  all  the  bustle 
and  confusion  that  belonged  to  such  an  incident;  the  water-carrier  sets  down  his  pails;  dogs 
are  barking ;  a  man  with  a  push-cart  hurries  to  the  spot,  hoping  for  a  job ;  by  the  door  a  woman, 
perhaps  "the  woman  in  the  case,"  leans  half  fainting.  In  the  background  there  is  a  hurly- 
burly  of  street-loafers,  a  crowd  of  curious  people  who  huddle  together,  press  upon  one  another 
and.  try  to  get  sight  of  what  is  going  on.  The  policeman  holds  back  the  mob  mth  his  crossed 
musket.  The  wounded  man,  stripped  to  his  waist,  showing  the  wound  in  his  side,  held  up  by 
a  sister  of  charity,  is  bled  by  the  surgeon  and  his  assistant.  The  notary,  in  his  ofhcial  wig,  sent 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  walks  slowly  up  with  the  grave  air  of  justice  personified,  fol- 
lowed by  his  lean  clerk  all  dressed  in  black.  All  was  painted  to  the  life,  and  when  the  sign 
was  finished  it  was  hoisted  to  its  place  early  in  the  morning  before  any  one  in  the  house  was 
stirring.  A  crowd  gathered  about  the  shop ;  everybody  was  delighted ;  they  laughed  and 
chattered  and  cheered  until  at  length  the  barber-surgeon  must  come  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  He  saw  the  sign ;  it  was  not  what  he  had  expected.  He  had  looked  for  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  painted  catalogue  of  implements  of  his  trade,  and  at  first  he  was  inclined  to  l)e 
angry,  but  the  delight  of  the  crowd  disarmed  him.  The  fame  of  the  picture  spread;  it  became 
the  talk  of  Paris,  and  it  was  by  means  of  this  humble  sign  that  the  name  of  Chardin  became 
known  to  the  Academy.  Once  again  he  appealed  to  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  and  at  an  open- 
air  exhibition  on  a  holiday  he  showed,  a  painted  bas-relief  where  his  skill  in  deceiving  the  eye 
pleased  not  only  the  crowd  but  a  good  painter  as  well,  Carl  Yanloo,  who  bought  the  picture 
for  himself  and  paid  Chardin  a  better  price  than  he  had  sought  for  it.  His  father,  too.  pleased 
with  his  modest  success,  paid  for  him  the  fees  necessary  to  make  him  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Saint  Luke.  But  this  Society  did  not  long  survive,  and  Chardin  was  again  thro^vn  upon  his 
own  efforts.  In  1728,  at  another  of  these  improvised  open-air  exhibitions,  Chardin  showed  his 
picture  "The  Eay-fish,"  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  where  it  is  called  in  the  Catalogue  "In- 
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terieur  de  Cuisine."  Upon  a  kitclien-table  at  the  left  liand.  a  ray-fish  cut  open  is  lying,  along 
with  two  other  fish  and  some  oysters.  A  cat  is  looking  at  these  things.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  table  on  a  cloth  there  is  a  large  glazed  earthen  pot,  a  knife,  a  copper  basin,  a  stone  jug,  and 
a  strainer  leaning  against  a  cauldron.    The  world  has  long  admired  this  master-piece  of  realism, 


"the  burial  of  atala." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    GIROOET-TRIOSON. 


livalling  the  Dutch  perfection;  we  may  imagine  the  effect  it  produced  on  the  unsophisticated 
public,  wlien  seen  in  that  iiiforiunl  opHU-air  exhibition  on  tlie  Place  l)au])liine.  But  it  was  nor 
the  nmltitude  alone  who  api)lauded.  They  were  taken  by  the  truth  with  which  the  every-day 
objects  familiar  to  tliein  were  represented;  but  the  Acadciuicians  who  saw  the  jucture  were 
struck  by  the  skill  of  the  painting;  they  called  \\\^o\\  Chai'din  and  urged  liini  to  present  him- 
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self  as  a  candidate  for  the  Academy.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  as  a  painter  of 
fruits,  tiowers,  and^e/ire  subjects  in  1728. 

Chardin  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  himself  a  favorite  alike  witli  the  public  and 
tlie  artists,  and  his  reputation  has  steadily  gained  with  time,  until  at  the  present  day  he  is 
counted  without  reserve  among  the  masters  in  his  own  domain,  not  only  by  his  own  country- 
men but  by  the  world  at  large.  Ilis  subjects  please  the  people;  his  way  of  painting  is  the 
delight  of  artists,  and  their  despair  as  well,  for  the  greatest  still-life  and  genre  painters  of  our 
time  are  constantly  confronted  with  the  spectre  of  Chardin ;  his  laurels  keeji  them  from  sleeping 
contented  with  their  own.  There  is  one  source  of  pleasure  to  be  found,  not  only  in  Chiirdin 
but  in  all  the  painters  of  the  time,  the  obscure  as  well  as  the  famous.  All  these  artists  found 
ample  material  for  their  pictures  in  their  own  country,  in  their  own  immediate  time,  in  the 
manners  of  their  own  x^eople,  whether  in  the  court,  the  houses  of  the  bourgeois,  or  the  cottages 
of  the  poor.  Not  only  so,  buc  the  materials  of  their  still-life  pictures  were  all  the  familiar 
objects  of  their  daily  life  and  of  tliat  of  their  friends  and  neighbors.  This  gives  their  pictures 
a  verity,  a  historical  value,  and  even  an  artistic  force  that  the  coming  time  will  certainly 
miss  in  the  x'ictures  of  our  own  day. 

Chardin  is  eminently  a  painter  of  still-life,  and,  like  the  Dutch  painters  from  whom  he 
inherits,  he  finds  his  models  not  in  the  biic-a-brac  shops  or  in  the  museums,  but  in  his  own 
kitchen  or  the  kitchens  of  his  friends,  or  in  the  fruit-stalls  and  market-stands  of  his  quartei 
of  Paris.  These  pots  and  pans,  jugs  and  cauldrons,  with  now  and  then  a  silver  goblet  or  a 
drinking-glass,  are  not  posing,  as  too  often  seems  to  be  the  case  in  similar  compositions  in  our 
own  time ;  nor  are  they  selected  for  their  beauty  or  their  cuiiousness ;  they  are  just  the  honest, 
homely,  unpretending  things  the  artist  knew  by  heart  from  seeing  them  in  daily  use.  "  He 
seems,"  says  de  Goncourt,  "  to  have  hardly  taken  the  pains  to  compose  his  subjects,  but  to 
have  painted  what  he  had  at  hand,  only  anxious  to  paint  it  with  the  utmost  truth."  One  of 
his  most  admirable  pictures  has  for  its  subject  nothing  but  a  silver  goblet  with  some  fruit 
lying  on  the  table  near  it.  Another  is  a  drinking-glass  with  three  chestnuts  and  three  nuts 
of  another  kind.  Or  he  paints  flowers,  and  the  same  perfection  that  he  has  brought  to  the 
reflections  of  the  cherries  in  his  goblet  and  of  the  nuts  in  his  glass,  attends  his  pinks  and 
tuberoses  and  sweet-peas.  Only  we  must  not  look  to  Chardin  for  color;  tins  charm  is  not 
his ;  it  is  a  charm  to  Avhich  French  art  in  his  time  was  a  stranger  and  which  in  our  own  day 
is  looked  upon  by  the  French  as  of  secondary  value,  or  if  they  praise  it,  it  is  because  they 
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mean  by  color  somefhing  very  different  from  what  was  understood  by  it  in  Venice,  or  in 
Florence  in  the  early  time.  What  Chardin  did  attain  was  the  truth  of  light,  truth  of  model- 
ling, and  an  absolute  faithfulness  of  character. 

It  has  been  said  that  Chardin  did  not  attempt  portraiture  nor  the  painting  of  the  figure 
until  late,  or  at  any  rate  until  his  reputation  as  a  painter  of  still-life  was  established.  But 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.  AVe  liave  only  to  remember  that  his  very  first  picture,  the 
barber-surgeon's  sign,  Avas  nothing  else  but  an  elaborate  ligui'e-piece ;  and  if  he  did  not  at  first 
pursue  his  art  in  that  direction  it  was  jierhaps  because  he  found  the  public  so  well  pleased 
with  the  less  exacting  subjects  that  he  had  no  pecuniary  motive  to  change  them  for  others. 
But  the  ('hange  when  it  came  was  by  no  means  so  sudden  as  the  anecdote  quoted  by  M.  de 
Goncourt  would  imply.  According  to  this  story,  Chardin  was  living  in  close  intimacy  with  a 
portrait-painter  named  Aved,  and  it  happened  that  our  day  when  they  were  together,  Chardin 
was  engaged  on  a  canvas  intended  to  ornament  the  chimney-pier  of  a  dining-room,  and  which 
had  for  subject  a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth  on  which  were  disposed  two  glasses,  one  of 
them  overturned,  a  knife,  and  a  silver  i^late  with  a  sausage.  In  front  of  the  table  was  an 
earthen  pot  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  a  cooler.  As  he  was  painting,  a  lady  entered  wlio  came  to 
consult  with  Aved  about  her  portrait,  which  she  washed  him  to  paint,  and  for  which  she  offered 
him — it  was  to  be  a  half-length — four  hundred  francs.  Aved  thought  the  sum  too  small,  and 
declined  the  commission.  When  the  lady  had  gone,  Chardin  remonstrated  Avith  his  friend, 
saying  that  four  hundred  francs  was  always  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  house.  "  Certainly," 
said  Aved,  "  if  a  portrait  were  as  easy  to  paint  as  a  sausage  ! "  Vexed  by  this  sally,  and 
thinking  it  might  be  as  well  for  him  to  try  the  public  favor  with  a  new  part,  Chardin,  so  the 
story  goes,  essayed  the  figure,  and  found  a  new  vocation.  The  history  of  artists  is  full  of  such 
anecdotes,  easy  explanations,  often  invented  to  suit  facts  as  fictitious  as  themselves.  M.  de 
Goncourt,  too  sagacious  to  credit  the  anecdote,  has  brought  for\Aard  a  number  of  facts  well 
established,  to  show  that  the  change  from  the  still-life  to  the  figure  was  a  gradual  one.  lie 
gives  a  list  of  all  Chardin's  sendings  to  the  Salon,  from  1737,  the  first  year,  to  1779,  the  year  of 
Ills  death,  and  from  tliis  it  appears  that  out  of  over  a  hundred  jjictures  about  sixty  are  either 
figure-subjects,  portraits,  or  heads.  For  the  first  ten  years,  from  17:57  to  1747,  all  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Salon  were  figure-subjects  or  jiortraits,  and  many  of  these  were  among  his  best 
works.  The  subjects  which  he  chose  in  this  field  were  trifiing  in  themselves,  and  owed  their 
popularity  to  the  simplicity  and  directness  with  wliich  the  characters  he  portrayed  were  seized, 
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while  artists  admired  the  lar^e  and  free  style  of  the  painting,  qualities  that  have  held  their 
own  down  to  the  present  time.  They  were  such  as  these:  "  A  ^Vonlan  drawing  Watei'  from  a 
Copper-fountain  "—this  is  considered  one  of  his  best  pictures;  "  A  Young  Man  amusing  Him- 
seK  with  Cards,"  "  A  little  Girl  anuising  Herself  with  her  Breakfast,"  "  A  Scullion  "—the 
picture  we  copy— "  A  young  \Voman  sealing  a  Letter,"  "  Tlie  House-provider"— a  .servant  re- 


"NAPOLEON    IN    THE    PEST-HOUSE    AT    JAFFA." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    ANTOINE-JEAN    GROS. 

turning  from  market.  Chardin  also  painted  children  very  prettily,  and  he  had  a  fancy,  as 
Decamps  had  after  him,  for  representing  monkeys  employed  in  human  occupations:  A 
"Monkey  painting,"  "A  Monkey  as  a  Philosopher,"  etc.,  etc.  In  all  these  pictures  we  see 
revealed  a  frank,  lionest,  clean  spirit,  without  imagination,  without  fancy,  but  also  -without 
the  sensuality,  or  the  double  meanings,  and  loose  suggestions  of  Greuze,  or  the  open  and 
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unblushing  freedom  of  Boucher  and  Fragonard.  As  we  have  said,  these  pictures  of  Chardin 
gave  great  pleasure;  they  appealed  to  the  mass  of  his  countrj-men,  who  liked  to  see  them- 
selves and  their  manners  reflected  in  so  faithful  a  mirror ;  and  when  the  pictures  were  en- 
graved, as  they  were  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  painted,  the  jirints  were  so  warmly  welcomed 
that  the  demand  for  them  could  hardly  be  supplied.  They  went  all  over  France  and  were 
found  in  every  house ;  the  rich  bought  them  as  eagerly  as  those  of  moderate  means.  The 
engravings  were  made  by  the  best  artists  of  the  time ;  by  the  two  Cochins,  the  father  and  the 
son,  by  Lepicie,  the  two  Lebas,  and  otheis  of  equal  merit,  and  they  are  still  admired  and 
sought  for.  But  they  are  no  longer  to  be  had  for  a  franc  apiece,  as  they  wei-e  in  Cochin's 
day.  Even  his  pictures  were  sold  for  prices  that  to-day  would  be  reckoned  low  for  the  en- 
gravings made  fi'om  them.  He,  himself,  did  not  place  a  high  value  upon  his  work.  On  one 
occasion  his  friend  Lebas,  the  engraver,  came  to  see  him,  and  greatly  admiring  a  picture  he 
was  at,  expressed  a  desire  to  own  it.  "  That  can  be  easily  arranged,"  said  Chardin;  "  I  like 
your  waistcoat !  "     Lebas  took  off  his  waistcoat,  gave  it  to  Chardin,  and  canied  off  the  picture. 

"  The  good-natured  man,"  says  De  Goncourt,  "  that  is  what  Chardin  appears  among  the 
painters  of  his  time.  Modest  in  prosperity,  he  was  often  heard  to  say:  '  Painting  is  an  island, 
and  I  have  only  sailed  along  the  shores  of  it.'  Devoid  of  jealousy,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
the  pictures  and  the  dravvings  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  a  fatherly  way  with  young 
people ;  he  was  indulgent  to  beginners.  Like  all  men  of  true  talent  he  had  charity  in  his 
mind  and  in  his  heart." 

In  1757  Chardin  had  been  given  lodgings  in  the  LouvTe,  where,  in  his  day  and  for  many 
years  later,  a  number  of  artists  and  their  families  lived  and  had  their  studios  free  of  rent,  by 
permission  of  the  crown.  Since  the  year  1752  he  had  received  from  the  King  an  allowance 
of  8C»(J  francs,  and  this  was  increased  later  to  120U  francs.  He  was  a  laborious,  pains-taking 
painter,  and  during  his  sixty  years  of  active  work  he  produced  comi^aratively  few  pictures. 
From  the  scarcity  of  his  drawings  and  sketches  it  is  concluded  that  he  began  and  finished  his 
pictures  directly  from  life.  He  was  so  nuich  more  of  a  painter,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
term,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  that  his  way  of  painting  was  the  cause  of  much  curiosity 
and  speculation  on  the  part  of  artists  and  amateurs.  The  boldness  and  vigor  of  his  handling 
gave  people  to  think  that  he  painted  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  Le  Biographie  Universelle  he 
is  represented  as  eating  to-day  the  ray-fish  which  he  had  painted  the  day  before.  Among 
other  gossip  it  was  said  that  he  never  allowed  any  one  to  see  him  at  work,  and  that  he  painted 
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with  his  tluiinb  and  not  willi  his  bnisli.  "It  was  tliought  ini]i()ssil)l(',"  says  lie  (ioncoiirt, 
"that  any  one  roiikl  paint  as  lie  painted,  in  jiainting  witii  tin-  ordinary  niali-iials  used  by  all 
other  painters." 

Chardin  died  in  1799,  in  his  lodf^ings  in  the  Louvre,  and  was  l)uri<!d  in  t lie  neigId)oring 
church  of  Saint-Gerniain  I'Auxerrois.  He  was  just  turned  eigiity  years  of  a.L;<'.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  sulVered  niucli  from  illhealtii  and  disappoiiitinenl,  and  fiorn  llie  death 
of  his  only  son,  a  youth  of  itroniise,  whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  his  successor  in  his  art,  and 
who  had  catried  off  the  Grand  Prize  of  the  Academy  in  1754.  (!hardin  continued  to  work  at 
his  easel  until  the  end,  and  only  a  few  years  before  his  death  Ik^  took  up  the  art  of  pastel 
painting  and  produced  some  excellent  work.  The  Salon  of  17!)0  contained  several  heads  in 
pastel  by  him,  and  in  tlie  Louvre,  along  with  several  of  his  best  woiks,  are  two  remarkable 
pastels:  the  portrait  of  himself  and  the  portrait  of  his  second  wife,  ^Marguerite  Pouget. 

Jaoquks-Louis  David  was  born  in  Paris  in  1748.  His  father  was  killed  in  a  duel, and  he 
was  adopted  by  an  uncle,  an  ai'cliitect  named  Buron,  who  took  upon  himself  the  charges  and 
direction  of  the  boy's  education.  His  uncle  and  his  mother  wished  him  to  l)econie  an  archi- 
tect, but  his  inclinations  were  toward  painting,  and  he  was  accordingly  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Boucher,  with' whom  his  family  had  some  ties  of  relationship.  But  Boucher,  whose 
ill-regulated  life  hardly  fitted  him  for  the  care  of  a  boy,  and  wlio  beside  felt  himself  growing 
old,  soon  resigned  the  task,  and  recommended  the  young  David  to  the  care  of  Yien.  Vien 
had  at  that  time  just  returned  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  pursuing  his  studies  as  a 
pensioner  of  the  Academy.  His  talent  had  been  formed  upon  models  more  severe  than  had 
been  adopted  by  the  French  artists  whom  we  have  just  been  considering,  Wattean,  Fra- 
gonard,  Greuze  and  Boucher;  and  he  was  already  exercising  an  intiuence  on  the  pupils  lie 
gathei'ed  in  his  studio,  and  even  on  the  members  of  the  Academy  in  the  direction  of  a  return 
to  the  princi^iles  of  classic  art.  Vien  was  struck  by  the  drawings  which  David  showed  him, 
and  admitted  him  to  his  studio,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  pursuing  his  studies  with 
great  diligence.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  a  relative,  Sedaine,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Architecture,  and  by  his  influence  David  obtained  a  lodging  in  the  Louvre,  and 
it  was  there  that  his  first  attempts  were  made  at  painting  for  himself.  He  now  determined  to 
compete  for  the  Roman  Prize.  This  he  did  for  five  successive  years.  On  the  second  trial  he 
obtained  the  second  i>rize,  but  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  year,  when  he  was  ali'eady  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  that  he  finally  succeeded.      \l.   Delocluze,  in  his  highly  interesting  work, 
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"  Louis  David,  son  ^>ole  et  son  Temps,"  tells  an  anecdote  of  David  at  this  period  which 
forcibly  illustrates  his  character.  After  his  fourth  failure  to  obtain  the  Grand  Piize,  David 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  for  two  days  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  Sedaine,  who  had 
his  lodging  next  to  that  of  David,  became  troubled  at  his  absence,  and  knocking  at  his  door 
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was  alarmed  at  hearing  gi'oans  within,  and  calling  on  Doyen,  another  member  of  the  Academy, 
for  help,  the  two  finally  after  much  trouble  persuaded  David  to  open  the  door.  When  he  did 
so  he  was  seen  to  be  pale  and  fainting;  he  confessed  to  iKniiig  eaten  nothing  for  a  day. and  to 
have  determined  on  suicide.  This  mixture  of  foirt^  and  weakness  shown  at  the  outset  of  his 
life  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  will  be  found  to  throw  a  litrht  on  many  of  the  incidents 
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in  his  singular  career.  The  persistence  he  had  shown  in  competing  for  the  Roman  Prize  and 
his  despair  at  his  ill  success,  excited  at  once  the  respect  and  the  pity  of  his  friends,  and  Le 
Doux,  an  architect,  the  third  of  this  profession  wiio  liad  liad  a  hand  in  sliaping  tlif  destiny  of 
David,  interested  himself  to  procure  him  a  commission.  Le  Doux  had  built  a  pleasure-liouse 
for  Mile.  Guimard,  a  celebrated  dancer  at  the  Opera,  and  Fragonard  had  been  employed  in 
decorating  it  with  frescoes.  The  work  had  been  delayed,  and  the  actress,  impatient,  liad  re- 
monstrated with  the  easy-going  luxurious  Frago  with  some  show  of  temper.  "  Come,  come, 
M.  Fragonard  !  When  will  this  be  finished  !  "  "  It  is  finished,"  said  he,  and  took  his  palette 
and  brushes  and  departed,  leaving  Mile.  Guimard  in  a  towering  rage.  Fragonard  had  painted 
the  dancer  as  TerprJchore,  but  the  story  goes  that  he  returned  to  the  house  in  the  absence  of 
the  lady,  and  by  a  few  dexterous  touches  transformed  the  smiling  goddess  into  a  Fury,  while 
preserving  the  likeness.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Le  Doux  saw  an  opportunity  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  David,  and  sent  him  to  ask  the  consent  of  Fragonard  to  complete  the  iinfinished 
commission.  Fragonard  smilingly  consented,  and  David,  grateful,  long  retained  the  remem- 
brance of  his  amiability.  At  this  time  David  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  style 
which  had  been  made  the  fashion  by  Boucher  and  Fragonard.  In  the  intervals  of  his  employ- 
ment upon  the  decoration  of  Mile.  Guimard's  house  he  painted  her  portrait,  which  he  treated 
entirely  in  the  style  of  Boucher.  In  after  years  he  showed  this  portrait  to  his  friend  and 
pupil  Delecluze,  with  the  remark  that  the  sight  of  it  was  doubly  agreeable  to  him  because  it 
recalled  the  face  of  one  who  had  sho^vn  him  the  greatest  generosity,  and  also  because  it  proved 
the  necessity  for  the  reform  which  he  had  brought  about  in  the  art  of  painting. 

In  1775  Vien,  Avho  had  been  made  Director  of  the  French  School  at  Rome,  invited  DaAid 
to  accompany  him.  David  up  to  this  time  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  the  reigning  taste  in  France,  and  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  belief  that 
French  artists  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Italians ;  still  he  did  as  was  the  fashion,  and 
followed  his  master  to  Italy,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  his  countrjmien, 
and  to  learn  what  to  avoid.  His  eyes  were  first  opened  at  Parma,  where  the  Cupola  of  the 
Cathedral  showed  liim  the  wonders  of  Correggio's  pencil,  creating  a  heaven  of  cherubs  and 
nudities  that  was  like  an  apotheosis  of  Boucher,  and  which  amazed  him  to  that  degi-ee  that 
Vien  was  obliged  to  counsel  him  to  wait  until  he  had  seen  the  greater  wonders  of  Raphael  and 
Michelangelo  in  Rome. 

He  resided  in  Rome  for  five  years,  from  1775  to  1780,  and  under  the  direction  of  Vien  he 
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submitted  duriii.u;  the  lirst  year  to  making  studies  from  the  antique  and  from  the  great 
Italians.  The  results  of  this  industrious  devotion  were  collected  in  two  large  folio  volumes, 
and  the  sketclies  show  an  effort  on  David's  part  to  escape  from  the  Academic  restrictions  that 
surrounded  him  and  to  put  life  into  his  work  instead  of  contenting  himself,  as  other  students 
about  him  were  doing,  with  copying  closely  the  models  given  him.  Delecluze  describes  one  of 
these  drawings  given  to  him  by  David  himself  with  an  explanation  which  shows  the  turn  his 
ideas  were  taking.  He  had  copied  from  the  antique  the  head  of  a  youth  sacrificing  and  crowned 
with  laurel.  He  had  copied  it  faithfully,  endeavoring  to  retain  the  expression  of  repose  that 
marked  the  original.  "  This,"  said  David,  "  is  what  I  called  at  that  time  the  antique  un- 
cooked. When  I  had  copied  this  head  as  closely  as  I  could,  I  went  home  and  made  this 
other  head,  which  I  seasoned  with  modern  sauce.  I  disturbed  a  little  the  regularity  of  the 
eyebrows,  I  raised  the  cheek-bones,  I  lightly  opened  the  mouth,  I  sought  to  give  the  head 
what  we  then  called  'expression^  and  what  I  now  call  [this  was  in  1807]  '  grimace.''  "  Nothing 
could  better  illustrate  than  this  anecdote,  the  relation  of  the  art  of  David  and  his  school  to  the 
antique  art  in  its  purity.  He  returned  to  France  in  1780,  and  a  short  time  after  was  made  an 
Academician  and  given  a  lodging  and  a  studio  in  the  Louvre.  As  for  a  long  time  the  artistic 
life  of  Paris  centred  round  this  building,  whence  issued  the  intiuences  that  formed  the  new 
times,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  account  given  by  David's  pupil  Delecluze,  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  lodgings  and  studios  of  the  artists  who  made  the  famous  colony  of  the 
Louvre.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  only  known  the  Louvre  since  the  ground  between 
it  and  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  cleared  and  the  two  buildings  were  united  and 
made  one,  to  conceive  tlie  state  of  things  that  existed  in  David's  time.  The  whole  of  this 
vast  quarter  was  filled  with  narrow,  crooked  streets  and  tumbledown  houses,  and  it  was  in 
one  of  these  streets  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Napoleon  by  means  of  the  so- 
called  "  infernal  machine,"  an  attempt  which  had  for  one  of  its  results  an  order  from  Napoleon 
to  clear  away  the  obstructions  that  filled  the  square,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  final 
improvements  undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out  by  Napoleon  III.  Down  to  1796  a 
large  part  of  the  Louvre  remained  without  a  roof,  but  Napoleon,  who  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  an  Imperial  Museum,  in  which  to  place  the  pictures  and  statues  stolen  from  Italy,  together 
with  whatever  art-treasures  existed  in  France,  caused  the  Long  Gallery,  which  had  been  begun 
by  Henri  IV.  to  cfjuncct  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  and  which  he  had  completed  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  wiilk  tlnougli  it  before  his  death,  to  l)e  prepared  for  the  purpose.     The  opposite 
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sides  of  the  building,  the  angle  of  the  Grand  C()h)nna(lp,  and  the  jiortion  that  fronts  on  the 
rue  de  Rivoli  were  given  up  by  tlie  Government  to  the  ai'tistjx'iisioner.s,  who,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  this  quarter,  but  were  lodged  also  in  other  parts  of  tlie  l)uilding,  where  they 
arranged  matters  to  suit  themselves,  putting  up  walls  and  partitions  wliere  it  suited  them, 
until  the  side  next  the  court-yard  was  lined  with  a  row  of  dens  lighted  by  the  uumense 
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windows  that  gave  upon  the  coui-t,  while  the  other  half  of  the  vast  halls  facing  the  street  were 
for  the  most  part  left  empty  and  undivided,  the  walls  bare  and  the  timbers  of  the  roof 
exposed.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  biulding  were  villainous,  and  it  is  incredible  to 
our  outwardly  more  decent  times,  that  the  artists  who  lived  in  this  building  with  their  Avives, 
their  daughters  and  their  families,  and  who  were  visited  by  the  rich  amateurs  of  the  time,  and 
by  others  high  placed  in  society,  could  have  lived  without  complaint  in  a  place  described  as 
so  revolting  to  cleanliness  and  decency. 
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The  place  assigned  to  David  for  a  studio  and  for  the  accommodation  of  his  numerons 
pupils,  was  in  the  square  at  the  angle  of  the  colonnade  and  the  north  side  of  the  Louvre,  where 
is  now  the  grand  stair-case  erected  by  Napoleon  I.  The  studio,  as  described  by  Delecluze,  was 
about  forty-five  feet  long  by  thirty  wide.  Its  plastered  walls  were  covered  with  an  olive-gray 
wash  in  distemper,  and  the  only  light  entered  by  an  opening  nine  feet  from  the  floor  and 
giving  ui)on  the  colonnade.  At  the  left  on  entering  was  hung  the  picture  of  the  "  Oath  of 
tlie  Horatii,"  and  on  the  right  the  "Brutus."  It  was  the  former  of  these  famous  pictures 
so  much  taUted  about  at  the  time  that  gave  this  studio  its  name  "  L' Atelier  des  Horaces." 
But  the  furniture  of  this  studio  must  not  be  forgotten,  since  the  fashions  introduced  by  David 
had  such  an  influence  in  his  own  time,  and  one  that  has  by  no  means  lost  its  hold  on  ours, 
as  to  make  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  tlie  art  we  are  coming  to  consider.  David  was 
not  the  author  of  the  fashion  for  things  classic  that  prevailed  in  his  time,  but  he  was  so  deeply 
imbued  with  the  tastes  and  feelings  that  shaped  it,  that  his  pictures  in  which  he  embodied 
the  ideas  of  Greek  and  Roman  hei'oism,  piety,  and  the  love  of  liberty  were  the  spark  that  set 
all  into  flame,  and  put  vitality  and,  so  to  speak,  moral  force,  into  wliat  otherwise  would  have 
remained  a  mere  matter  of  passing  fashion.  Up  to  this  time,  tlie  furniture,  even  in  the  wealtli- 
iest  houses,  was  still  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  times  of  Louis  X^'.,  which  was  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  preceding  reign  but  modified  into  larger  and  more  easy  forms.  The  furniture 
of  the  studio  of  the  Horatii  was  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Instead  of  the  white  and 
gold  or  gilded  chairs  covered  with  tajiestry  from  the  Gobelins  or  from  Beauvais,  David  em- 
ployed mahogany,  a  wood  then  newly  introduced,  with  cushions  of  red  woolen  bordered  with 
palniettes  and  guilloches  borrowed  from  the  vases  and  other  objects  found  in  the  then  recently 
exhumed  towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Instead  of  the  wide  and  easy  chairs  called 
bergeres,  made  to  accommodate  the  spreading  hoops  and  garlanded  petticoats  of  the  ladies  of 
Louis  XV.'s  time,  there  were  seats  modelled  on  the  curule  chairs  of  the  ancients,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  double  X  terminating  at  the  tops  in  the  heads  of  lions,  and  at  the  bottom  in  the  claws 
of  the  same  animal.  At  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  huge  sofa  made  of  solid  mahogany  with 
brass  mountings  and  cushions  of  red  and  black,  the  whole  believed  to  be  faithfullj-  copied 
from  the  antique  and  made  by  the  great  cabinet-maker  of  the  time,  Jacob,  after  the  design  by 
David  himself  and  his  pupil  Moreau.  All  these  objects  executed  after  the  taste  of  David 
were,  properly  speaking,  studio-objects,  since  the  master  continually  copied  them  in  his  works, 
as  we  can  assure  ourselves  by  comparing  this  description  with  the  furniture  seen  in  the  pictures 
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"The  Death  of  Socrates,"  "The  Iloratii,"  "Brutus,"'  "Helen  and  Paris,"  and  tlie  sketch  fortlie 
portrait  of  Mme.  Recaniier.  All  this  furniture  had  already  been  made  for  five  or  six  years  when, 
in  1796,  Delecluze,  then  a  boy,  saw  it  for  the  iirst  time.  It  was  just  then  that  the  taste  for  it  was 
beginning  to  spread;  people  were  talking  of  the  novelty  of  the  furniture  made  by  Jacob  after 
the  antique,  Quinquet  was  devisiui;-  the  hinips  known  by  his  name,  and  once  so  familiar  in 
our  own  country,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  associate  classic  forms  with  modern  uses.  The 
new  style  invaded  and  took  possession  not  only  of  the  whole  domain  of  art  proper,  but  of 
everything  to  which  its  principles  could  be  applied;  to  architecture,  to  the  furniture  of  the 
houses  and  their  decoration,  and  to  the  dress  of  men  and  women.  The  woTuen  f(nind  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  bring  about  an  adaptation  of  the  classic  costume — superficial  indeed,  but 
attractive  in  its  general  effect ;  with  the  men,  however,  this  was  not  so  easy.  The  only  adapta- 
tions possible  in  their  case,  were  the  cloak,  which  came  into  fashion  as  a  substitute  for  the 
toga,  or  the  pepluiii, — the  women  using  the  shawl  for  the  same  purpose — and  the  dressing  of 
the  hair,  which  was  cut  and  trimmed  after  the  antique  busts  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  Greek 
or  Roman  hero,  one  of  the  favorite  styles  being  that  of  the  bust  known  as  the  "  Brutu.s" — 
brought  down  upon  the  forehead  and  cut  square,  or  "  banged^''  as  our  modern  slang  has  it. 
Delecluze  tell  us  that  the  hair-dressers  were  often  seen  meditating  before  their  wig-blocks, 
endeavoring  to  reproduce  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  of  the  sisters  of  the  Horatii,  or  of  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  Brutus,  in  the  pictures  of  David.  It  is  true  this  new  style  was  only  a 
return  to  what  had  long  been  the  established  order  of  things  in  France.  The  pupils  of  David 
supplied  to  Quinquet  for  his  lamps,  and  to  Jacob  for  his  furniture,  the  fomis  and  ornaments 
that  were  called  "  Etruscan,"  because  they  were  borrowed  from  the  vases  and  other  objects 
discovered  only  a  few  years  before  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  cemeteries  of  Tuscany,  the 
ancient  Etruria.  But  these  fonns  and  ornaments,  identical  with  those  in  use  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  French  as  to  aU  the  people  of  western  Europe ; 
the  whole  art  of  the  Renaissance  was  Iniilt  upon  these  motives  and  the  so-called  Rococo  or 
Baroque  style,  that  sprang  up  in  the  later  years  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  and  that  dominated 
the  taste  of  Louis  XV.'s  time,  was  warred  against  with  vigorous  protests  l)y  the  zealous  advo- 
cates of  the  "  classic."  The  very  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  in  whose  shadow  David  had  his 
studio,  was  built  in  the  classic  style  in  direct  oi)positiou  to  the  advice  of  Bernini,  who  had 
been  invited  to  France  by  the  King,  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  design 
for  it.     But  in  spite  of  all  piotests,  the  classic  forms  had  lost  ground  more  and  more,  until  in 
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the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  as  we  have  said,  they  were  completely  swept  away  in  the  growing  love 
for  luxurious  ease  and  freedom.  The  classic  art  had  become  a  dead  art;  it  was  a.sso(iated  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  who  made  up  the  bourgeois  and  the  fashionable  world,  with  fomial- 
ism  and  I'estraiiit,  and  ideas  that  liad  liad  tlieir  day.     If  this  art  were  to  resume  its  sway,  it 
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could  only  be  liy  having  new  life  infused  into  it.  and  In'  bringing  it  home  to  people  by  an- 
other road  tlian  tliat  so  long  traveled  by  pedantry  and  pretension.  Tliis  was  done  in  an 
unexpected  way  by  tlie  discoveries  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and  by  the  splendid  finds 
of  Sir  "William  Hamilton  and  others,  discoveries  that  inflamed  the  public  imagination,  and 
excited  such  a  deep  and  wide-spread  popular  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  England, 
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Germany,  and  Italy,  that  a  complete  revolution  in  taste  was  spontaneously  brought  about. 
"  If  to  these  details  we  add,"  says  Delecluze,  "  the  immense  number  of  scientific  treatises  ac- 
companied by  engraved  j)lates,  published  by  writers  upon  the  antique  monuments  of  every 
description;  buildings,  statues,  vases,  coins,  medals,  in  France,  GtM-many,  and  Italy,  it  will  be 
easy  to  understand  how  even  the  artist  the  least  disposed  to  litcraiy  I'cscarch  himself,  woulil 
almost  breathe  a  taste  for  the  antique  art  in  the  atmosphere  in  whicli  he  lived." 

It  was  after  his  return  from  Italy,  that  David  began  the  sketch  for  his  picture  of  "Tlie 
Oath  of  the  Horatii,"  of  which  we  give  a  cut  that  may  serve  ns  in  describing  it.  In  the  fii'st 
picture  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries— the  "  Saint  lioch 
appealing  to  the  Virgin  to  save  the  people  of  Marseilles  from  the]ilague" — i)ainted  in  ITT'.l, 
David,  leaving  behind  him  the  art  of  Boucher,  seemed  frankly  to  accept  the  Academic  princi- 
ples with  which  he  had  been  indoctrinated  by  Yien,  and  neither  in  the  subject  nor  in  the 
treatment  is  this  picture  to  be  preferred  to  any  one  of  the  similar  conventionalities  of  the 
day;  faded  shadows  of  the  faded  Italians  of  the  Decadence. 

But  "  The  Oath  of  the  Horatii "  resembles  no  contemporary  work.  Even  supposing  that 
it  was  the  fruit  of  his  study  of  the  antique  sculpture  while  in  Rome,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  particular  work,  nor  has  it  any  real  affinity  with  antique  art 
in  its  spirit;  we  must  be  content  to  see  in  it  an  original  product,  the  result  of  certain  im- 
pressions made  upon  a  mind  of  strong  individuality,  impressions  which  long  lay  donnant,  and 
when  they  were  called  to  the  light  were  seen  to  have  taken  on  an  expression  due  to  the  mind 
of  David  himself.  It  is  true  that  to  our  more  modern  eyes,  accustomed  to  greater  freedom  in 
the  arts,  and  long  since  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  restraints  of  classic  art  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  all  the  classic  subjects  of  David  have  a  certain  stiffness  and  formality 
which  repel  us.  There  is  something,  too,  in  the  x^overty,  for  such  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  sur- 
roundings, the  absence  at  once  of  details  and  of  suggestion,  that  removes  them  still  further 
from  our  sympathy ;  we  like  a  crowded  scene,  a  multitude  of  incidents ;  that  the  eye  may  fly 
hither  and  thither  over  the  stage  and  return  when  it  will,  to  rest  upion  the  chief  actors  in  tho 
drama.  But  David's  pictures  are  like  painted  bas-reliefs  where  there  is  no  background  and 
where  the  incidents  are  reduced  to  the  fewest  possible,  and  the  action  is  understood  once  for 
all,  at  a  glance. 

The  subject  of  "  The  Oath  of  the  Horatii,"  Le  Serment  des  Horaces,  is  a  supposed  inci- 
dent in  the  storj-  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Livy.     Comeille  founded  upon  this  story  his 
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play,  "  Horace,"  to  which  in  our  day,  the  genius  of  Rachel  gave  a  new  life.  The  story  is  so 
familiar  as  hardly  to  need  repetition.  To  avert  the  horrors  of  a  war  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Albans,  for  supremacy,  three  noble  youths  on  each  side  agreed  to  stake  their  lives  upon 
the  issue  of  a  personal  combat.  The  three  Roman  youths  representing  the  Horatian  family 
agreed  to  fight  the  three  Albans  belonging  to  the  Curiatian  family.  It  happened  that  the 
sister  of  the  Horatii  was  beloved  by  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  Da^■id  in  his  picture  imagines 
her  sitting  weeping  with  her  mother  and  another  sister,  while  her  brothers  take  the  oath 
to  their  father,  who  holds  their  swords  and  bids  them  swear  never  to  return  from  the  field 
unless  they  come  as  conquerors.  The  fight  took  place.  Two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed ;  the 
three  Curiatii  were  sorely  disabled,  and  the  remaining  brother  of  the  Horatii  pretending  to 
flee,  killed  his  wounded  pursuers  one  by  one,  and  returned  alive  and  safe  to  Rome.  But,  as 
he  entered  the  city  his  sister  came  with  the  rest  to  meet  him,  and  while  their  faces  were  radi- 
ant with  joy,  hers  was  bathed  in  tears  for  the  lover  she  had  lost.  Enraged  at  the  sight  of  her 
tears,  her  brother  thrust  his  sword  into  her  bosom  exclaiming,  "  Go,  and  meet  the  enemy  of 
your  country  in  the  land  of  the  dead !  " 

So  much  for  the  story  as  it  is  told  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and  shown  in  the  scene  of 
the  dramatist.  How  has  David  performed  his  part?  Is  it  not  plain,  from  our  engraving 
alone,  that  his  picture  belongs  to  the  class  which  needs  a  conmient  to  be  understood?  And 
will  not  those  who  have  seen  the  picture  itself  admit  that,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  its  author 
is  concerned,  his  work  is  independent  of  the  things  that  to  many  persons  would  seem  to  be  of 
the  essentials  of  a  picture — of  beauty  of  color,  beauty  of  line,  of  composition — of  charm ;  in 
short,  the  soul,  the  essence  of  the  painter's  art? 

We  are  apt  to  think,  in  reading  of  the  times  in  which  David  lived,  quickening  with  the 
new  birth  of  republican  ideas,  and  ripe  for  revolt  agidnst  feudal  fonus  and  usages,  that  he 
painted  the  Horatii  and  his  other  so-called  antiques,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  David  was,  as  his  political  conduct  showed,  an  enthusiast  for  republican  ideas,  and  in 
the  case  of  "  The  Sabines,"  "  The  Death  of  Socrates,"  "  Leonidas  at  Tliermopyhe"  and  "  Brutus" 
his  feelings  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  selection  of  the  subjects.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  "  The  Horatii."  The  subject  of  this  picture  was  dictated  by  Government  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  rules  established  some  years  previously,  when  M.  de  Marigny  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  i^e  Arts,  or  as  the  office  was  then  called.  Director  General  of  the  Royal  Build- 
ings.   De  Marigny  found  the  arts  in  a  very  low  condition  when  he  came  to  his  post,  and  he 
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conceived  a  plan  to  elevate  and  improve  them,  which  plan  he  not  only  carried  out  for  himself 
but  established  so  iirmly  that  it  exists  in  force  and  but  little  modified  to-day.  Pictures,  stat- 
ues, works  of  art  of  every  kind  ordered  Ijy  the  Government  for  tlie  public  buildings;  the  pal- 
aces, churches  and  offices,  were  looked  upon  as  adjuncts  and  appendages  to  the  architecture 
and  decoration  of  the  building,  not  as  works  of  art,  independent  of  their  surroundings.  Ac 
cordingly  their  jnice,  dimensions,  subjects,  everything,  in  sliort,  that  jjertained  to  them  was 
limited  and  defined  by  authority  in  the  most  precise  and  formal  way.     When,  therefore,  after 


"the  zephyr." 
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David  had  been  received  into  the  Academy,  the  Government  decided  to  give  him  a  commissio»^ 
for  a  picture,  it  was  altogether  in  the  order  of  things  that  the  subject  of  the  picture  should 
be  commanded  at  the  same  time.  It  would  probably  have  puzzled  the  then  Director,  M. 
d'Angivilliers,  who  gave  the  commission,  to  accoiint  for  the  choice  of  a  subject  in  this  case. 
For  whatever  reason,  the  subject  was  given  to  David,  and  he  accepted  it  without  demur.  He 
had  already  made  his  oblation  to  antiquity  in  his  Academy  picture,  "Andromache  mourning 
the  Death  of  Hector,"  and  as  he  certainly  could  have  had  no  reason  personal  to  himself,  nor, 
for  that  matter,  personal  to  anybody,  for  selecting  such  a  theme,  it  would  have  ill  become  him 
to  stick  at  accepting  the  one  dictated  to  him  by  the  Government.     It  is  not  likely  that  he 
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felt  any  objection.  He  at  once  set  about  the  task  imposed,  glad  of  the  honor  done  him,  and 
when  he  had  once  conceived  the  disposition  of  the  personages  of  his  picture,  he  decided  to  go 
to  Rome  to  paint  the  jiicture  there,  in  the  very  place  where  the  event  he  was  to  depict  had 
occurred.  He  left  Paris  in  1783,  accompanied  by  his  young  friend  and  pupil,  J.  G.  Drouais, 
who,  when  only  seventeen  years  old,  had  carried  away  the  Grand  Prize  of  Rome,  and  who 
remained  closely  attached  to  his  master  until  his  death  in  1788,  at  the  age  of  twenty-live.  He 
was  also  accompanied  by  his  friend  Giraud,  a  young  sculptoi-,  a  man  of  ampl9  means,  who 
went  with  him  for  no  other  i)urpose  than  to  get  out  of  the  Academic  ruts,  and  to  Ijring  him- 
self into  intimate,  and,  so  to  sjieak,  personal  relation  with  the  true  antique  art.  The  story  of 
Giraud  is  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  this  new-found  love  of  classic  art 
took  possession  of  some  among  the  more  ardent  youthful  minds.  During  the  three  years  he 
was  in  Rome,  he  almost  lived  in  tlie  V^atican,  in  order  to  banish  from  his  eyes  the  very  sight 
of  the  art  that  was  corrupting  the  taste  of  his  time.  He  formed  a  collection,  very  extensive 
for  that  day,  of  plaster-casts  from  the  antique  sculpture,  then  a  very  costly  undertaking;  and 
so  great  was  his  eagerness  to  obtain  these  copies  that,  as  he  used  to  relate,  after  having  ob- 
tained from  the  authorities  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  permission  to  mould  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Museum  six  silver  dishes  and  a 
large  silver  spoon  to  secure  his  interest  in  the  matter! 

When  the  picture  of  the  Horatii  was  completed,  it  was  exhibited  in  Rome,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  expressions  of  approval.  The  artist  was  serenaded  by  the  younger 
artists;  sonnets  without  number  were  written  in  his  honor,  since  to  an  Italian  it  is  as  natural 
to  write  sonnets  as  it  is  to  eat  maccaroni,  and  in  addition,  the  steps  of  the  building  where 
the  picture  was  exhibited  were  strewn  with  laurel,  and  the  hall  itself  hung  with  garlands. 
Pompeo  Battoni,  at  that  time  nearly  eighty  years  old,  the  venerable  head  of  the  artist- world  in 
Rome,  and  called  the  reviver  of  modern  art,  visited  the  picture  with  his  pupils,  and  not  only 
lavished  the  warmest  praises  upon  the  work,  but  stronglj'  urged  David  to  remain  in  Rome 
and  establish  a  school  there.  David,  however,  resisted  all  this  solicitation,  and  declined  the 
offers  he  received  to  sell  the  picture  in  Rome,  since  he  considered  it  already  the  projierty  of 
his  own  Government,  and  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  exhibited  the  work  in  the  Salon  of 
1785. 

It  was  received  by  the  public  and  by  the  artists  with  even  greater  enthusiasm  than  had 
attended  the  exhibition  of  it  in  Rome.    No  doubt,  that  previous  success  had  much  to  do  with. 
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this  reception,  and  perhaps,  as  Delecluze  suggests,  the  extraordinary  fact  of  David's  pupil, 
Drouais,  winning  tlie  Prize  of  Rome  at  so  early  an  age  the  year  before,  may  have  added  to  tlie 
enthusiasm  for  tlie  master,  who  was  always  greatly  beloved  und  admired  by  his  sc-holars. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  critics  that  the  composition  was  not  well  balanced  either  artis- 
tically or  morally,  since  there  were,  in  fact,  two  pictures  on  one  canvas:  the  group  of  women, 
the  mother  and  sisters  of  the  Iloratii,  with  the  children  who  take  refuge  in  their  mother's  lap, 
frightened  by  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  resounding  voices  of  the  warriors;  and  the  group  of 
the  old  father  administering  the  oath  to  his  sons  not  to  return  Irom  the  fight  unless  victorious. 
Owing  to  this  division,  the  interest  of  the  spectator  could  not  be  united,  but  must  come  and  go 
from  one  to  the  other  of  these  two  groups,  so  essentially  diiferent  in  character  and  intention. 

David  himself  admitted,  in  later  years,  the  justice  of  much  that  was  said  in  criticism  of  this 
picture;  criticism  that  was  due  to  the  study  then  making  in  France  and  in  Germany  of  the 
principles  that  governed  the  antique  art.  He  settled  for  himself  the  question  of  the  composi- 
tion, by  frankly  admitting  (this  was  in  1796)  that  it  was  theatrical ;  he  found  the  drawing 
mean,  the  anatomical  details  too  much  studied.  "  This  work,"  he  said,  "  reflects  the  taste  of 
the  Roman  art,  the  only  art  witli  which  I  concerned  myself  during  my  stay  in  Italy.  Ah,  if  I 
could  but  begin  my  studies  again,  now,  when  antique  art  is  so  much  better  known  and  studied, 
I  could  go  straight  to  my  aim.  I  should  not  have  to  waste  the  time  I  did,  in  cutting  my  own 
road.  Yet,  after  all,"  he  added,  with  a  noble  pride,  sjieaking  to  the  young  men  who  sur- 
rounded him,  "  there  is  force  in  that  picture,  and  the  group  of  the  Horatii  is  one  that  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of." 

David  followed  up  the  success  of  the  Iloratii  with  other  classic  subjects,  not  one  of  which 
had  any  more  reason  for  being  than  the  one  that  led  the  list.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
artist  seldom  originated  the  subjects  that  he  painted,  and  as  that  of  the  Horatii  had  been 
dictated  to  him  by  ]\I.  de  Marigny,  so  it  was  M.  Trudaine,  who  now  asked  him  to  paint 
"  Socrates  surrounded  by  his  Disciples,  receiving  the  Cup  of  Hemlock  from  the  hands  of  the 
Messenger  of  the  Eleven."  The  "  literary  "  character  of  all  these  official  subjects  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  amplitude  of  their  titles.  In  1788,  David  essayed,  in  his  "Paris  and  Helen," 
painted  for  the  Count  d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.,  a  subject  foreign  alike  to  his  taste  and 
his  ability.  He  could  not  put  passion  into  his  pictures,  nor  had  he  the  natural  bent  for 
grace  of  movement,  or  beauty  of  line,  in  which  others  of  his  contemporaries,  his  pupils,  and 
his  rivals,  excelled.     Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  on  occasion,  as  is  seen  in  bis  sketch 
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for  the  portrait  of  Madame  Recaniier,  he  could  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  best  in  that  direction. 
But,  in  general,  he  was  not  at  home  in  this  field,  and  seldom  ventured  to  work  in  it.     Yet 


"marie    ANTOINETTE    AND    HER    CHILDREN." 
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in  his  later  years,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eiglit,  lie  i)ainted  two  pictures,  " Love  parting  from 
Psyche,"  and  "Mars  disarmed  by  Venus,"  which  excited  a  lively  interest,  and  are  certainly, 
so  far  as  their  execution  is  concerned,  equal  to  any  of  his  works  produced  earlier  in  his 
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career.  The  picture  which  followed  the  "  Death  of  Socrates,"  "  Bnatiis  returning  to  his 
Home  after  condemning  his  Sons  to  Death,"  was  commissioned  by  Tjouis  XYI.  in  1789;  a 
sinister  subject  to  be  selected  in  such  a  troubled  time.  Like  "The  Oath  of  the  Horatii," 
the  theme  would  seem  to  have  been  taken  at  random,  yet  that  it  appealed  to  something 
in  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  time,  is  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  it  excited,  and  by 
the  influence  it  had  upon  the  fashions  in  dress  and  furniture,  strengthening  the  movement 
already  set  on  foot  by  the  picture  of  the  Horatii.  The  head  of  Brutus,  copied  from  the 
well-known  bust  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  set  a  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  d  la  Brutun, 
and  according  to  one  authority,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  wearing  of  powder.  The  furniture 
of  the  house  of  Brutus  was  copied  from  objects  designed  by  David  him.self  from  hints  found 
in  the  antique  vases,  and  the  bas-reliefs  he  had  seen  in  Rome.  What  lie  liad  already  done 
in  this  way  to  influence  the  public  taste  by  the  "  Horatii "  and  the  '  oocrates,"  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  the  "  Brutus,"  a  picture  that  dealt  with  a  story  more 
familiar  to  the  public,  and  caj)able  of  a  more  objective  treatment  than  either  of  its  predecessors. 
As  we  have  only  to  deal  here  with  David  the  artist,  we  shall  merely  allude  to  the  fact 
that  as  a  natural  result  of  his  enthusiasm  for  republican  ideas  and  for  the  principles  which  he 
imagined  to  lie  I'epresented  in  the  life  of  antique  Greece  and  Rome,  he  was  carried  away  by 
the  Revolution,  and  took  an  active  and  extraordinary  part  in  the  political  events  of  his  timg,. 
Shortly  after  painting  the  "  Brutus  "  at  the  command  of  the  King,  a  commission  which  led  to 
his  receiving  orders  for  portraits  from  many  persons  in  the  highest  i-anks  of  society,  David,  in 
1790,  accepted  from  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  commission  to  paint  "  Le  Serment  du  Jeu 
de  Paume  " — the  Members  of  the  Assembly,  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Tennis  Club  at  Versailles, 
taking  the  Oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  The  abandoned  Chui'ch  of  the  Feuillant  Order, 
near  the  Tuileries,  was  given  David  for  a  studio,  and  a  public  subscription  was  opened  to  paj' 
the  expenses  of  the  work.  A  year  later — so  swift  was  the  march  of  the  Revolution — and  the 
Convention  was  dissolved;  the  picture,  for  which  David,  assisted  liy  his  pupil  Gerard,  had 
made  the  sketch,  was  carried  no  further  toward  completion.  It  remained  in  the  Church 
where  it  was  begun,  until  Bonaparte,  become  Emperor,  caused  that  quarter  of  the  city  to  be 
destroyed  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  The  canvas 
was  then  removed  to  the  lumber-room  of  the  Louvre  and  was  forgotten  there  Tintil  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  hung  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  Louvre,  and  made 
accessible  to  the  public.     It  is  of  interest  only  as  a  curiosity.     David  drew  the  figures  nude. 
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before  clotliing  them  in  the  costumes  of  their  time,  but  he  left  them  in  outline  merely,  and 
had  nearly  linished  the  heads,  so  that,  as  they  stand  w-ith  outstretched  arms,  in  action 
strongly  recalling  tliat  of  the  Horatii,  there  is  something  ghostly  in  the  apparition ;  it  is  the 
resurrection  of  a  time,  of  ideas,  of  persons  long  ago  passed  out  of  the  world  of  men. 

In  1793,  David,  with  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King.  In 
July  of  the  same  year  Marat  was  assassinated  by  Charlotte  Corday;  David,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  Marat,  and  had  defended  him  when  he  was  attacked  in  the  Convention,  was  struck 
with  horror  at  his  death ;  he  rushed  to  the  house,  and  made  on  the  s])ot  a  sketch  of  the  y\o 
tim  as  he  still  lay  in  the  bath,  and  a  little  later  he  moulded  a  mask  of  his  face  to  aid  him  in 
painting  tlie  picture  ordered  l)y  the  Convention  and  now  in  the  Louvre. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  comment  on  these  i)erversions  of  a  nature  that  had  in  it  so  much 
tliat  was  worthy  of  respect  as  is  to  be  found  in  David.  Looked  at  abstractly,  as  art  merely,  it 
is  to  be  said  that  David's  "  Marat,"  by  the  simplicity  of  its  composition,  by  its  unity,  and  the 
strong  impression  it  conveys  of  a  work  sprung  from  deep  feeling,  is  perhaps  the  picture  that 
will  in  the  end  be  thought  to  represent  him  best.  As  is  well  known,  David  had  not  to  wait 
long  before  he  was  made  to  taste  something  of  the  bitterness  of  the  di-aught  he  and  his  party 
had  prepared  for  others.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  carried  with  it  the  fall  of  David  and  his 
fiends ;  the  artist  was  menaced  with  the  guillotine,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  life  was 
saved ;  but  he  had  learned  his  lesson,  and  from  that  time  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  liis  country.  Yet  so  long  as  he  lived  he  was  to  suffer  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
Revolution,  nor  did  his  later  enthusiasm  for  Bonaparte,  and  the  affection  and  favor  that  the 
Emperor  showed  for  him,  lighten  the  punishment  that  was  meted  out  to  him  on  the  return  of 
tlie  monarchy.  It  was  while  Napoleon  was  in  power  that  David  painted  two  other  classic 
subjects  that  have  taken  rank  with  tlie  tliree  we  liave  already  mentioned:  the  "Iloratii,"  the 
"Socrates,"  and  the  "Brutus."  These  were  the  "Sabines"  and  tlie  " TheiTnopylfe."  The 
subject  of  the  former  picture  wiis  the  moment  when  the  Sabine  women,  now  become  mothers, 
rush  in  between  tlie  combatants — their  own  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  their  husbands— and 
liolding  up  their  children,  implore  that  1  he  threatened  conflict  may  be  stayed.  Tlie  picture, 
when  tinislicd,  was  exhibited  in  one  of  tlie  halls  of  the  Louvre,  and  David,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  received  but  little  profit  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  took  a  hint  from  Engli.sli  cus- 
toms, and  charged  a  price  for  admission.  The  eagerness  to  see  the  picture  was  great,  and  the 
receijits  from  the  snle  of  tickets  amounted   to  twenty  thousand   francs;    but  altliougli    tlie 
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public  submitted  to  the  tax,  David's  action  was  generally  blamed,  and  with  some  slight  and 
unimportant  exceptions  the  experiment  has  never  been  repeated  in  Paris.     The  "  Sabines " 


"JUDITH    AND    HOLOFERNES." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    HORACE    VERNET. 


was  followed  by  the  "  Thennopylje,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  ''  Leonidas,"  since  the 
subject  is  not  the  actual  battle  of  Thennopylje,  but  represents  Leonidas  and  his  warriors  pre- 
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paring  themselves  for  tlie  contiict.  On  the  appearance  of  each  of  these  pictures  criticism 
awakened  anew,  and  tlie  same  objections,  increasing  with  time,  made  themselves  heard,  that 
had  been  aroused  by  the  "  Horatii "  and  its  immediate  successors.  David  was  rejiroached  with 
the  theatrical  grouping,  the  affinity  of  the  treatment  to  the  methods  of  sculpture  rather  than 
of  painting,  and  this,  not  merely  in  the  general  resem])lance  of  his  pictures  to  painted  bas- 
reliefs,  but  in  such  details  as  the  designing  the  horses  without  bridles,  in  conformity  with  the 
supposed  i^ractice  of  the  Greeks,  as  shown  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  tlie  direct  copy- 
ing of  the  figure  of  Leonidas  from  a  well-known  antique  gem.  At  that  time  it  had  not  been 
discovered  that  in  the  Greek  sculpture  many  details,  such  as  the  bits  and  bridles  of  the  marble 
horses,  spears  in  the  hands  of  warriors,  and  otlier  things  of  the  same  general  character,  were 
made  of  })ronze  and  attached  to  the  sculpture,  and  that  their  absence  in  our  time  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  carried  ofi'  as  jjlunder  bj'  conquerors  or  melted  up  for  one  pui-pose 
or  anothei'.  As  for  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  David  paid  little  heed  to  it,  declaring  that  such. 
borrowings  savored  of  daring  and  presunq^tion  rather  than  of  timidity,  since  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  for  an  artist  than  to  approj^riate  types  long  familiar,  and,  as  it  were,  conse- 
crated by  time.  The  chief  pictures  that  David  painted  to  illustrate  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
were  the  "  Coronation,"  and  the  "  Distribution  of  Standards  to  the  Army  on  the  Champ-de- 
Mars,"  with  the  Equestrian  portrait  of  Napoleon  as  Consul,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  David  was  exiled  from  France,  and  went  to  Brussels,  Avhere  he 
died  in  1825.  .  During  his  last  years,  from  1816  to  1825,  he  led  a  tranquil  and  measurably 
happy  life,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  frequently  visited  l)y  his  pupils,  than  Avhom  no 
artist  ever  had  more  affectionate  or  devoted.  His  wife,  too,  who  had  been  for  a  time  alienated 
by  her  husband's  course  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  came  to  his  side  when  she  heard  that 
he  was  in  trouble,  and  cheered  his  latest  days  with  wifely  sjnnpathy  and  care.  He  died  while 
coiTecting  a  proof  of  the  engraving  which  Laiigier  had  made  of  his  "  Leonidas."  Lying  in 
bed,  and  supported  by  his  attendants,  he  indicated  with  his  cane  the  parts  of  the  plate 
which  called  for  correction.  "Too  black.  .  .  Too  pale.  .  .  Just  here,  the  grading  of 
the  light  is  not  Avell  expressed.  Here,  the  touch  is  uncertain.  .  .  And  yet,  the  head  of  Leon- 
idas is  good," — his  voice  failed,  the  cane  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  breathed  Ids  last. 

The  pupils  of  i)avi<l  numljercd  among  tliemselves  somi'  of  llie  most  distinguished  artists 
of  their  time.  Delecluze  gives,  at  the  end  of  his  book,  a  list  of  no  less  than  296  names,  and 
among  these  are  two  sculptors  who  are  among  the  glories  of  France — David  d'Angere,  so  called 
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from  his  birth-place,  to  distiiigiiisli  liim  from  his  master,  and  Rude,  of  whom  wp  liave  ahvady 
spoken.  Among  the  painters  who  owed  their  teacliiiig  to  l)avid,  the  most  famous  were  Ingres, 
Girodet  de  Trioson,  Gerard,  and  Gros,  men  who  in  tlinir  turn,  two  of  tliem  in  especial,  Ingres- 
and  Gros,  had  an  influence  on  the  generation  tliat  followed  them  almost  etpial  to  that  of 
David  himself,  thongh  not  so  exclnsive,  since,  in  their  day,  other  influences  came  in  to  dispute 
the  supremacy  of  the  ideas  which  David,  by  las  strong  personality,  aided  by  the  events  of 
his  time,  had  imposed  upon  his  generation. 

Anne-Louis  Girodet  de  Roussy,  called  "de  Trioson,"  from  a  pliysician  by  that  name 
who  adojited  luju  when  very  young,  was  born  at  Montargis  in  17G7,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1824. 
He  inherited  from  liis  own  family  a  large  fortune,  and  this  was  increased  upon  the  death  of 
Doctor  Trioson,  who  left  all  his  fortune  to  his  adopted  son.  Placed  thus  in  a  position  of  com- 
plete independence,  he  employed  his  time  in  imagining  A\orks  which  he  either  never  carried 
out  or  which  he  finished  only  after  labor,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  impoi- 
tance.  His  principal  ])ictures  are  the  "  EndjTiiion  Sleeping,"  "  Hipocrates  refusing  the  gifts 
of  the  Persians,"  and  the  " Burial  of  Atala,"  the  picture  Avhich  we  engrave,  and  which  the 
reader  may  like  to  comjiare  with  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  a  painter  of  our  own 
times,  G.  Courtois,  described  upon  page  101,  where  also  the  story  is  told  upon  which  the  pict- 
ure is  founded. 

FiiANfois  Geraed  was  born  in  Rome  in  1770,  of  a  French  father  and  of  an  Italian  mother. 
When  still  young  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  art,  for  which  at  an  early  age  he  had  shown  a 
strong  inclination,  and  after  passing  from  one  studio  to  another,  he  came  under  the  teaching- 
of  David.  He  was  no  less  influenced  by  the  political  ideas  of  David  than  by  his  views  of  art, 
and  he  threw  himself  at  flrst  with  some  ardor  into  the  revolutionary  area ;  but  his  real  char- 
acter was  foreign  to  such  manifestations,  and  he  soon  withdrew  to  the  quiet  of  his  studio,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  more  peaceful  subjects  than  those  in  which  he  had  assisted  David:  the 
design  for  the  monumental  picture  to  the  memory  of  the  murdered  Lepelletier  de  Saint- 
Fargeau,  and  that  for  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis-Court.  Gerard's  chief  pictures  are  the  *'  Beli- 
sarius  and  his  Guide,"  the  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  the  "  Battle  of  Austerlitz,"  and  the  "  Entry 
of  Henri  IV.  into  Paris;  "  but  the  fii'st  two  named  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  talent^ 
and  those  by  which  he  is  most  sure  to  be  remembered. 

Antoine-Jean  Gros  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  first  family  of  David's  pupils.  He 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1771 ;  his  family  was  without  fortune  and  he  gave  himself  up  early  to  the 
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study  of  art.  He  made  rapid  progress  under  David,  and  after  the  crowning  of  liis  first  work 
by  the  Academy  he  went  to  Rome  to  continue  liis  studies,  but  the  disputes  between  the  Papal 
Government  and  the  French  authorities,  whicli  had  already  led  to  riots  and  disturbances  and 
to  the  virtual  breaking  up  of  the  Academy  for  the  time  being,  had  scattered  the  pupils  and 
the  teachers,  and  Gros  was  obliged  to  take  refuge,  with  others  of  his  compatiiots,  in  one  Italian 


"THE    RAFT    OF    THE    MEDUSA." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    GERICAULT. 

city  after  another.  Receiving  no  help  frotu  his  family,  and  needing  money,  he  took  to  paint- 
ing miniatures  in  Florence  and  Genoa,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  he  obtained  a  place  in 
the  army  and  fought  with  his  countrjTuen.  At  the  taking  of  the  Bridge  of  Areola,  Gros  was 
present  and  saw  Napoleon  on  the  memorable  day  when  he  planted  the  tricolor  ujwn  the 
bridge  in  face  of  the  Austrian  fire,  and  on  his  return  to  France  he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  that 
picture  of  the  scene  wliich  at  once  made  his  reputation,  and  broke,  or  at  least  divided,  the 
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allegiance  to  the  ideas  of  David,  Tip  to  this  time  almost  religiously  held  in  France.  However 
it  may  appear  to  our  own  time,  when  "  realism,"  so-called,  has  made  such  strides,  the  picture 
of  Gros  struck  the  younger  artists  by  its  greater  freedom  of  conception,  its  naturalness  of 
action,  the  complete  absence  of  resemblance  to  antique  models,  and  in  general,  its  modernness, 
as  a  bold  innovation,  and  it  produced  an  excitement  and  a  disquiet  that  seem  indeed  almost 
unaccountable  to  us  of  to-day.  Encouraged  by  Napoleon,  whose  ^'igorous  common-sense  made 
the  mythological  and  sentimental  art  of  the  greater  number  of  David's  pupils  distasteful  to 
him,  Gros  painted  picture  after  picture  commemorating  the  victories  of  Napoleon,  and  in 
1808  the  emperor  rewarded  him  for  his  "  Battle  of  Eylau  "  by  sending  him,  in  the  Salon  itself, 
the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  Avhich  he  took  from  his  own  coat,  and  made  him  at  the 
same  time  a  Baron  of  the  empire.  Gros's  masterpiece  is  the  "  Napoleon  visiting  the  Pest- 
house  at  Jaffa,"  wnich  we  engrave,  and  where  we  see  the  young  hero  showing  hiraseK,  as 
hundreds  of  others  not  so  highly  placed  as  he,  with  many  a  sovereign  beside,  have  done,  in- 
different to  the  fear  of  death,  and  strong  in  the  faith  inspired  by  their  own  will.  It  is  a  fact 
indicative  of  the  powerful  influence  exerted  by  David  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  that  Gros 
reproached  himself  for  the  influence  his  own  works  had  had  in  weakening  the  influence  of 
his  master ;  he  made  several  futile  attempts  at  painting  subjects  drawn  from  the  antique. 
Among  these  was  that  feeble  piece  of  sentimentality,  "  Sappho  about  to  throw  herself  from  the 
rock  of  Leucadia,"  once  well-known  from  the  engravings,  but  his  efforts  in  this  direction  had 
no  success  with  the  public,  and  Gros  saw  that  he  had  humbled  himself  in  vain.  After  the 
death  of  Napoleon,  Gros  fell  upon  evil  days ;  he  attempted  some  illustrations  of  the  restored 
monarchy,  but  they  excited  no  interest,  and  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  seen.  Delecluze  attrib- 
utes a  large  share  of  the  influence  that  Gros  exercised  in  breaking  Tip  the  school  of  David  and 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Romantics,  to  his  freer  manners,  his  informal  way  of  living  and 
painting,  the  absence  of  all  pedagogy  in  his  teaching  and  of  all  attempt  to  impose  his  own 
practice  upon  his  pupils.  He  had  his  studio  in  the  vast  monastery  of  the  CapTichins  lying 
along  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  extending  from  the  RTie  des  Petits  Chamj^s  to  the  boTilevards. 
Besides  housing  a  great  number  of  artists,  there  were  several  places  of  amusement  connected 
with  the  building;  among  others  the  celebrated  riding-school  and  circTis  of  Francoui.  Here 
in  his  studio,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  all  the  artists  of  his  time,  Gros  kept,  as  it  were,  open 
house,  painting  freely  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  and  visitors,  among  whom  were  many  sol- 
diers of  the  army,  with  whom  the  artist  jested,  laughed,  fenced,  discussed  anns  and  weapons, 
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painted  and  talked,  sang  and  painted,  and  set  for  tlie  yonntjer  sort  a  new  example  that  dis- 
turbed all  their  ideas,  and  broke  down  the  walls  that  had  hitherto  kept  their  art  a  thing 
sacred  and  apart.  Fully  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  new  way  and  the  old,  one 
should  read  the  descriptions  in  Delecluze  of  David's  studio,  "  The  Stiidio  of  the  Horatii "  in 
the  Louvre,  and  of  that  of  Gros,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Capuchins. 

Pierre  Guerix  was  another  artist  of  the  time  who  achieved  no  little  distinction  for  him- 
self; at  one  time,  indeed,  he  was  the  recipient  of  extraordinary  honors,  but  his  influence  has 
made  itself  felt  rather  through  his  pupils  than  by  means  of  his  own  works.  He  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1774,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Regnaiilt,  the  chief  of  one  of  the  schools  that  stood  as  rivals 
opposed  to  that  of  David.  He  gained  his  first  laurels  as  the  painter  of  the  "  Marcus  Sextus 
returning  from  Exile,  finding  his  Wife  dead,  and  his  Daughter  weeping  by  her  Body."  It 
wcmld  not  appear  that  Guerin  had  any  i)articular  reason  for  choosing  such  a  subject;  it  was 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  art  of  his  time,  whicli  was  almost  exclusively  literary  in  its 
origin,  but,  however  it  may  have  been  in  this  particular  case  of  Guerin,  it  happened  that  his 
picture  appeared  at  a  time  when  events  gave  it  a  I'emarkable  significance.  The  em  igres  were 
retiaming  from  France  in  greater  and  greater  numbers,  and  most  of  those  who  came  back 
were  people  of  importance;  their  adventures  and  misfortunes  were  the  object  of  univer-sal 
interest  in  the  world  of  Paris ;  and  the  picture  of  Guerin  became  the  centre  of  attraction  in 
the  Salon  of  1779.  "  In  the  grief  of  the  exiled  Marcus  Sextus,"  says  Delecluze,  from  whom 
we  borrow  this  account,  "  the  miseries  of  all  the  exiles  were  seen  concentrated,  and  all  classes 
of  society  were  stirred  by  a  common  imjiulse,  admiring  alike  the  work  itself,  and  the  pre- 
sumed motive  of  the  young  artist  in  jtainting  it."  During  the  three  months  that  the  picture 
was  on  exhibition  in  the  Salon,  it  was  constantly  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  visitors,  and  the 
painter  himself  was  the  object  of  such  a  succession  of  orations  and  triumphs,  that  his  health, 
always  feeble,  was  nearly  ruined  by  it.  Beside  the  invitations  he  received  from  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  bankers,  the  leaders  of  fashion,  and  even  the  members  of  the  government,  all 
the  theaters  sent  him  tickets  of  admission,  and  he  never  appeared  at  any  of  these  entertain- 
ments without  finding  himself  the  recij^ient  of  applause  on  his  entrance.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  theatrical  effect  of  tliis  picture,  an  effect  whicli  hardly  a 
single  picture  of  the  time  that  dealt  with  historical  subjects  knew  how  to  avoid,  there  is  a 
deep  and  sincere  vein  of  pathos  in  it,  as  indeed  there  must  have  been,  to  enable  it  to  produce 
such  a  tumult  in  the  popular  mind.     The  same  can  liardly  be  said  for  another  picture  by 
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■which  Guerin  is  known,  and  which  we  copy,  the  "  Hippolytiis  protesting  his  Innocence,"  a  sub- 
ject dniwn  fi-oni   the  IIi])|iolytiis  of  Eiiii])i(les,  or  rather  from  the  iilny  of  Kneine;  a  tragedy 
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akin  to  that  of  tlie  Hebrew  Joseph,  or  of  liis  English  namesake  in  Fielding's  novel,  or,  as 
M.  Sensier  has  shown  in  his  Life  of  J.-F.  Millet,  with  its  counterpart  in  real  life.     In  Guerin's 
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picture,  the  unhappy  Hippolytus  appears  to  the  full  as  much  of  a  prig  as  he  does  in  the 
Greek  play,  while  the  attitudes  and  expression  of  the  three  other  persons  of  the  drama, 
Theseus,  Phedra,  and  the  nurse,  are  no  nearer  to  nature  than  we  should  expect  to  find  upon 
the  stage.  A  more  pleasing  subject  chosen  by  Guerin  was  his  "  Dido  listening  to  the  Adven- 
tures of  jfEneas."  This  is  one  of  the  most  to  be  commended  of  all  the  pictures  of  the  time  of 
David,  those  of  the  master  himself  included,  for  beauty  of  composition,  grace  of  line,  and 
story-telling  power.  Guerin  was  made  Director  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome,  and  as  a 
teacher  of  his  art  was  very  successful,  second  only  in  this  respect  to  David  himself.  He 
shared  with  David  the  gift  that  distinguishes  the  true  teacher:  the  power  to  develop  in  his 
pupils  the  qualities  with  which  they  are  endowed  by  nature.  Among  others  less  famous, 
who  came  under  Guerin's  influence,  we  find  the  names  of  Gericault,  Delaroche,  Delacroix  and 
Ary  Scheflfer,  so  that  his  studio  became — strange  as  it  may  appear,  when  his  own  work  is 
considered — the  very  nest  and  breeding-place  of  the  Romantic  school. 

Pierre-Paul  Prudhon  was  another  painter  of  the  time  whose  art  was  bom  and  grew 
up  outside  the  school  of  David,  resembling  the  productions  of  that  school  only  as  the 
flowers  and  fruits  of  any  zone  resemble  one  another  in  a  general  expression,  while  differentiated 
from  the  mass  in  certain  details.  No  one  looking  at  Prudhon's  designs  would  doubt  for  a 
moment  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  made,  but  the  spirit  that  animates  them  is  one  not 
shared  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1765,  and  died  in  1823.  He 
came  of  poor  parents,  and  was  forced  to  earn  his  bread  while  stealing  a  little  leisure  for  the 
study  of  his  art,  which  lie  pursued  by  himself,  and  with  no  teaching  except  such  as  he  gained 
by  examining  and  studying  the  work  of  others.  His  designs  early  attracted  attention  by  a 
grace  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  a  simplicity  and  naturalness  tliat  were  strangers  to  the  art  of 
his  time,  and  which  failed  of  playing  a  more  vigorous  part  in  tlie  revolution  effected  by  David 
because  their  motives  were  confined  to  so  narrow  a  sphere  and  dealt  witli  subjects  of  no  par- 
ticular human  interest.  AVhile  all  the  other  painters  of  his  day  were  concerned  with  anec- 
dotes, either  of  history  or  of  daily  life,  or  drew  their  subjects  from  books  of  romantic  inci- 
dent, Prudhon  found  his  field  in  the  domain  of  sentiment,  pure  and  simple,  and  charmed 
with  designs  where  nothing  \\as  told  but  the  old  eternal  story  of  love — tender,  passionate, 
sometimes  erotic,  but  with  the  innocent  freedom  of  the  denizens  of  the  woods  and  fields.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  vapid  romances  of  the  time,  Prudhon  made  a  series  of 
designs  for  the  "  Daphnis  and  Chloe  "  of  Longus,  one  of  the  Greek  Romances,  and  these  are 
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reckoned  among  the  most  charming  productions  of  his  pencil.  At  the  famous  Salon  of  1810, 
where  the  works  of  David,  Girodet,  Gerard  and  Gros  were  assembled,  Prudhon  also  appeared 
with  two  of  his  best  pictures ;  the  two  which  are  here  reproduced,  "Vengeance  and  Justice 
pursuing  Crime  "  and  "  The  Zepliyr."  The  former  of  these  jnctures  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where,  on  Sundays  particularly,  it  enjoys  the  honor 
of  a  perpetual  circle  of  admiring  soldiers,  peasants  and  otivriers,  who  stare  at  this  poetic  trans- 
lation of  the  daily  police-reports  with  bovine  satisfaction,  while  the  superior  world  passes  by 
with  sniffs  of  pitying  disdain.  And  in  truth  the  picture,  lamous  and  popular  as  it  is,  does  in- 
justice to  the  delicate  and  graceful  talent  of  Prudhon,  which  is  seen  to  much  more  purpose  in 
the  lovely  little  figure  of  Zephyrus  balancing  himself  so  lightly  over  the  cool  stream.  Prud- 
hon excelled  in  subjects  that  pemiitted  him  to  introduce  amorini  and  ideal  female  figures, 
suggesting  always  the  classical  type,  but  which  he  treated  in  a  way  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  archaeological  or  literary  methods  of  his  contemporaries.  In  truth,  in  spite  of  his 
subjects,  he  belongs  far  more  to  the  Romantics  than  he  does  to  the  Classicists,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  his  works,  slight  as  it  is,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  permanent  than  that  felt  for 
any  other  master  of  his  time.  The  very  story  of  his  life  and  his  connection  with  the  luckless 
Mile.  Mayer — for  which  we  have  here  no  room — allies  him  to  the  romantic  movement ;  it  is  a 
theme  for  a  novel  of  Scott,  or  a  poem  by  Byron,  and  might  have  moved  a  Goethe  to  another 
Sorrows  of  Werther. 

■  Louise-Elizabeth  Vigee  Lebrun  is  one  of  the  very  few  women  who  have  not  only 
achieved  a  reputation  for  excellence  in  art  in  their  owti  time,  but  who  have  been  accepted  by 
the  generation  that  has  succeeded  them,  if  not  at  the  precise  valuation  of  their  contempoi-aries, 
at  least  with  but  a  small  deduction  from  it.  She  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1755,  and  died  there  in 
1842.  Her  distinction  was  gained  by  her  portraits,  and  she  has  left  behind  her  a  gallery  of 
nearly  all  the  men  and  women  of  her  time  who  played  important  parts  in  their  several  worlds 
of  politics,  literature,  art,  or  fashion.  Her  maiden  name  Avas  Vigee ;  she  mamed,  when  quite 
young,  a  Monsieur  Lebrun ;  it  was  a  marriage  of  convenience  arranged  by  her  mother,  and 
proved  most  disastrous  to  her  happiness.  The  sole  consolations  she  found  for  the  miseries 
entailed  by  an  unsuitable  union  were  in  her  art,  and  in  the  education  of  her  only  daughter. 
She  was  introduced  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  she  was  so  much 
esteemed,  and  her  art  so  much  admu-ed  by  their  majesties,  that  she  soon  found  herself  en- 
grossed with  work,  and  in  the  intervals  of  her  professional  labor  obliged  to  respond  to  the 
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demands  made  upon  her  time  by  the  highest  society  of  her  day.  This  prosperity  did  not, 
however,  last  long:  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  Madame  Lebrun  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Paris.  She  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  and  si)ent  some  time  in  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
wlien  she  returned  she  found  a  new  world  rising  on  tlie  ruins  of  the  old;  lier  royal  friends 
dead,  and  the  members  of  the  society  in  which  she  had  lived,  eitlier  passed  away  or  hope- 
lessly scattered.  Yet  she  took  her  place  bravely  in  the  ranks,  I'esumed  her  work,  and  found 
a  symjiathetic  j^ublic  for  which  she  long  continued  to  paint.  She  has  left  beliind  her,  beside 
her  many  pictures,  a  Memoir  which  contains  much  tliat  is  interesting  relating  to  herself  and 
her  times.  The  picture  we  engrave  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  her  portraits  of  the 
Queen.  It  represents  Marie  Antoinette  with  her  three  children:  Maria  Theresa,  afterward  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  the  first  Dauj)hin,  who  died  soon  after  this  pictui'e  was  painted,  and 
the  baby  Due  de  Normandie,  who  became  the  Dauphin  on  the  death  of  his  brother  and  whose 
wretched  fate  has  moved  the  sympathies  of  the  world.  Tlie  young  princess  clings  caress- 
ingly to  her  mother's  side  and  looks  up  lovingly  into  her  face ;  the  Queen  holds  the  baby 
prince  upon  her  lap  while  the  Dauphin  lifts  the  curtain  of  the  cradle  with  one  hand  and 
points  to  his  baby  brother  with  the  other.  This  picture,  when  completed,  was  hung  in  the 
galleiy  of  the  palace  along  which  the  Queen  passed  daily  to  and  from  her  apartment  in  going 
to  mass,  but  after  the  death  of  her  eldest  son  she  was  too  much  affected  by  her  grief  to 
endure  the  daily  sight  of  his  portrait,  and  caused  it  to  be  removed.  Among  the  manj-  traits 
of  the  Queen's  amiability  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  recorded  by  Madamg 
Le))run,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  she  had  ordered  the  picture  to  be  removed  she  took 
care  to  have  the  reason  for  her  action  explained  to  the  artist,  lest  her  susceptibilities  should 
be  wounded.  Madame  Lebrun  speaks  as  kindly  of  the  King  as  of  the  Queen,  and  tells  the 
anecdote  that  when  he  came  to  look  at  this  picture,  he  regarded  it  for  some  time,  and  then 
turning  to  her,  said:  "Madame  Lebrun,  I  do  not  know  much  about  painting,  but  you  make 
me  love  it."  Madame  Lel)run  had  a  genuine  affection  for  the  Queen,  and  in  her  memoire  she 
always  speaks  of  her  with  strong  feeling,  while  all  that  she  has  to  tell  of  her  intercoui-se  with 
her  reflects  a  most  pleasing  light  ujion  the  characters  of  both  the  artist  and  the  sovereign. 
Madame  Lebrun  has  left  several  portraits  of  herself  which  have  been  engraved,  and  which 
still  enjoy  great  popularity.  While  in  Russia  she  was  well  received  by  the  Czarina  Catharine 
II.,  whose  portrait  she  painted;  and  in  Berlin,  Queen  Louisa  sat  for  her,  and  the  picture  is 
one  of  the  best  that  remains  to  us  of  that  noble,  beautiful,  and  unfortunate  lady. 
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Emile-Jean'-Horace  Vernet  has  been  already  mentioned  among  the  French  military 
painters.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1789,  in  the  Louvre,  where  his  parents  had  an  apartment, 
and  he  died  so  late  as  1863.  His  grandfather,  Joseph  Vemet,  was  a  marine-painter  of  distinc- 
tion in  his  time,  although  his  works  are  long  out-grown,  but  he  did  something,  perhaps,  to 
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break  the  spell  of  the  old  classic  formulas,  and  thus  entitled  his  work  to  respectful  considera- 
tion. Horace  Yernet  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  in  France :  he  held 
the  place  he  had  gained  wlien  he  was  but  a  youth,  by  the  lavish  way  in  which  he  put  his  art 
at  the  service  of  the  French  love  of  military  glory,  since  the  greater  part  of  his  five  hundred 
pictures  are  the  record  of  French  victories  and  triumphs.  The  battles  of  Napoleon,  the  con 
quest  of  Algiers,  gave  him  subjects  in  plenty,  and  the  long  galleries  at  Versailles,  filled  with 
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the  fulsome  record  of  these  wars,  are  known  to  weariness  by  the  visitors  whose  feet  have 
tramped  through  them.  All  that  gives  Vemet  a  right  to  be  remembered  is  the  fact  that  he 
was  one  of  the  hrst  to  put  into  his  battle-pieces  something  of  that  life  which  we  of  to-day- 
recognize  and  applaud  in  the  pictures  of  the  men  whom  we  count  among  the  true  battle 
painters.  But  his  art  was  in  itself  superficial  and  uninteresting,  and  the  contents  of  his  pic- 
tures more  superficial  and  uninteresting  still,  and  the  picture  we  have  selected  to  illustrate 
our  note  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  retains  any  hold  upon  the  public  that  does  not  care  for 
the  military  triumphs  of  France.  Another  picture,  "  Rebecca  at  the  Well "  has  also  been  en- 
graved and  long  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity.  Both  the  "  Judith  about  to  slay  Holofemes  " 
and  the  "  Rebecca  "  were  painted  in  Algiers,  where  Vemet  had  joined  the  French  army.  The 
"  Rebecca  "  was  one  of  the  first  pictures  painted  in  our  times,  in  which  the  idea  was  embodied, 
that  since  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East  have  remained  with  little  change  down  to 
our  own  day,  the  people  of  the  Bible  may  properly  be  represented  dressed  in  the  Oriental 
costumes  of  the  present  time.  The  suggestion  of  the  "Judith  "  grew  naturally  enough  out  of 
the  new  familiarity  vrith  things  of  the  East,  with  stuffs  and  rugs,  and  arms  and  armor,  and 
with  the  dark-skinned  people  themselves,  since  all  that  the  ordinary  artist  asks  for  his  picture 
is  a  subject  on  which  he  can  utilize  the  "  properties  "  he  has  at  command.  We  may  mention, 
in  passing,  that  the  original  study  of  the  head  and  bust  of  the  model  who  sat  for  the  Judith, 
was  lately  sold  at  auction  here  in  New  York,  and,  as  often  happens,  it  was,  as  a  study,  far 
more  interesting  than  the  head  in  the  completed  picture. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  the  Romantic  school  is  a  subject  too  large  to  be  discussed  -within 
such  limits  as  are  here  necessarily  imposed  upon  us.  Something,  and  perhaps  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  has  been  said  upon  it  in  former  pages  of  this  work,  in  connection  with  various  artists 
who  belong  in  the  ranks  of  the  Romantics,  so  called  because  they  displaced  and  superseded 
the  classic  school  of  painters.  It  is  a  movement  as  difiicult  to  explain  as  the  corresponding 
"  sudden  making  of  splendid  names  "  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  can  study  the  signs  in 
this  new  heaven,  and  enjoy  their  brilliant  light,  but  the  secret  of  their  movements,  the  law  of 
their  rising  and  setting— for  in  our  time  they  have  indeed  set — these  things  thus  far  remain 
unexplained,  and  we  only  amuse  ourselves  with  theories.  A  few  notes  on  three  of  the  men 
who  played  a  principal  part,  in  the  development  of  the  Romantic  movement  may  fitly  close 
this  chapter. 

Jean-Louis-Andre-Tiieodore  Gekicault,  born  at  Rouen,  in  1790,  and  dying  pr^na- 
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turely  at  Paris,  in  1824,  has  been  credited  with  giving  by  his  picture,  "The  Raft  of  the 
Medusa  "  an  impulse,  through  its  effect  upon  Eugene  Delacroix,  to  the  Romantic  movement 
in  painting.  This  picture  was  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1819,  five  years  before  the 
famous  Salon  of  1824,  where  the  works  of  Constable  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
French  artists.  It  had  been  painted  hastily  in  the  foyer  of  the  Thesitre  Favart,  just  after 
Gericault's  return  from  Italy,  and  it  was  natural  that  it  should  make  a  commotion  among  the 
artists,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  choice  of  subjects  drawn  from  classic  mythology,  and  the 
histories  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Marcus  Sextus  "  of  Guerin, 
there  was  a  reason  apart  from  tlie  picture  itself,  viewed  as  a  work  of  art,  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  reading  of  the  interest  it  excited.  It  was  looked  upon,  by  the  party  in 
opposition,  as  a  document  proving  the  folly  of  a  Government  that  distributed  its  honors  and 
offices  among  incompetent  peojile,  as  rewards  for  political  ser\ices,  or  as  mere  social  distinc- 
tions. The  wreck  of  the  Medusa  frigate  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  ministry,  charged  to  the 
incompetence  of  the  captain ;  and  to  this  political  significance  must  be  added  the  violent  re- 
action already  on  foot  among  the  younger  artists  against  David  and  his  school.  This  reaction 
was  in  itself  partly  political.  Society,  under  the  restored  Bourbons,  was  not  likely  to  be 
friendly  to  the  teachings  of  a  man  who  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  their  King,  had  been 
the  friend  of  Marat,  and  had  worshipped  the  rising  sun  of  Napoleon,  and  been  faithful  even 
to  his  fallen  fortunes. 

"  The  Raft  of  the  Medusa  "  I'ecords  a  calamity  that  at  the  time  caused  a  wide-spread  feel- 
ing of  disgust  and  horror.  The  story  was,  however,  simply  one  of  shipwreck,  and  the  natural 
feeling  it  excited  was  exaggerated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  political  hatreds. 

"The  frigate,  the  Medusa,  accompanied  by  three  other  vessels,  left  France,  June  17,  1816, 
for  Senegal,  carrying  the  Governor  and  the  principal  employees  of  the  colony.  There  were 
on  board  about  four  hundred  men,  sailors  or  passengers.  On  the  2nd  of  July  the  frigate 
stranded  on  the  banks  of  Arguin,  and  after  trying  for  five  days  to  float  the  vessel,  a  raft  was 
built,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons  were  crowded  upon  it,  while  all  the  rest  threw 
themselves  into  the  ship's  boats.  Soon  after,  the  boats  parted  the  ropes  by  which  they  were 
towing  the  raft,  and  left  it  floating  deserted  in  mid  ocean.  Then,  hunger  and  thirst  armed 
these  men  one  against  the  other.  Finally,  after  twelve  days  of  agony,  the  Argus,  one  of  the 
fleet,  rescued  fifteen  dying  men  from  the  raft.  In  the  picture,  M.  Correard,  who  survived  to 
write  an  account  of  the  shipwreck,  stands  with  his  right  arm  stretched  out,  pointing  to  the 
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Argus,  and  calling  to  the  surgeon  Savigny,  who  supports  himself  against  the  mast,  and  to  the 
sailors  who  are  near  him,  that  help  is  at  hand.  A  sailor  and  a  negro,  mounted  ujion  a  barrel 
at  the  end  of  the  raft,  wave  their  handkerchiefs  in  sign  of  distress,  while  their  comiianions. 
among  whom  is  the  naval  cadet  Condin,  drag  themselves  toward  them.  At  the  left,  an  old 
man  holds  Ms  dying  son  on  his  knees.  Behind  him  a  passenger,  overcome  with  despair, 
tears  his  hair,  while  many  dead  bodies  are  lying  upon  the  raft  on  the  side  nearest  the 
spectator." 

Gericault's  work  took  the  pulilic  captive  by  its  modemness  and  by  its  realism.  People 
were  tired,  for  the  time  being,  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  Psj'ches  and  ^'enuses,  and  the  artists, 
no  less  than  the  public,  rallied  round  the  new  comer.  Yet  Gericault,  it  would  appear,  had 
no  new  doctrine  to  insist  uj^on ;  he  did  not  paint  these  naked  bodies  to  sui:)port  any  theory  of 
the  nude.  He  painted  them  as  he  believed  they  would  necessarily  be,  and  wliatever  his 
critics  found  ugly  and  disagreeable  in  the  picture,  was  there  not  from  choice,  nor  from  theory, 
but  because  it  was  by  nature  inseparable  from  the  subject. 

Alexandre-Gabriel  Decamps  was  born  at  Paris  in  1803,  and  died  in  1860.  He  was 
not  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  theory,  although  he  is  counted  among  its 
chiefs;  his  way  of  painting  came  to  him  naturally,  in  the  effort  to  express  his  love  of  wild  and 
savage  nature.  His  childhood  was  spent  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Picardy,  where  he  was 
sent  by  his  father,  and  where  he  grew  up  with  no  companions  but  the  children  of  the  peas- 
antry, with  whom  he  roamed  the  fields,  nutting  and  birds'-nesting,  talking  patois,  and  rougli- 
ing  it,  as  we  .say,  for  three  years.  This  was  a  good  thing  in  some  ways,  but  bad  in  others;  it 
unfitted  him  for  life  in  a  city ;  his  manners  were  uncouth,  his  distaste  for  the  society  of  educar 
ted  people  increased  as  he  became  more  and  more  aware  of  his  want  of  fitness  for  it;  but  the 
worst  of  all  was,  that  he  had  no  love  of  study,  and  no  power  of  application ;  he  tried  to  study 
with  Pujol,  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  teacher,  who  jiroved  too  indulgent,  and  incapable 
of  making  his  jnipil  see  the  value  of  hard  ^vork.  Decamps  left  his  master,  and  took  up  life  for 
himself.  He  painted  a  number  of  .small  i)ictures  to  plea.se  himself,  .sold  them,  and  finding  life 
easy  on  these  tenns,  henceforth  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations.  His  early  life  in 
the  wild  country  had  made  hiui  fond  of  ndvciiluri',  and  soon  after  leaving  Pujol's  studio,  he 
set  out  for  S\vitZHilau<l,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  His  jiicturesof  the  East  are  those  by  which 
he  is  most  favorably  known,  and  one  of  the  l)est  of  these,  "The  Turkish  Patrol,"  formerly  in 
the  Johnston  collection  and  afterward  bought  l)y  Miss  AVolfe,  was  bequeathed  h\  her  to  the 
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Metropolitan  Museum.  The  picture  we  copy,  "A  Court  in  Algiers,"  is  a  good  example  of 
his  picturesque  treatment;  but  it  is  essentially  as  a  painter  that  Decamps  lives,  and  the 
contents  of  his  pictures  are  of  the  least  importance.  It  is  altogether  tlie  way  in  which 
he  says  tilings  that  delights  us;  so  far  as  accuracy  goes,  or  realism,  there  is  no  more  of  that 
than  is  necessary;  he  caught  the  spirit,  the  sentiment  of  a  scene,  and  no  matter  how  wild 
or  savage  the  landscape,  he  repoi'ted  its  aspect  with  the  full  imagination  of  the  poet.  There 
are  many  good  examples  of  Decamps  in  this  country,  and  no  one  of  the  Romantics  is  more 
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appreciated  here.     He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau. 

Ferdinand-Victor-Eugene  Delacroi.x,  the  chief  of  the  Romantic  school,  was  born  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris,  in  1799,  and  died  in  1863.  With  Gericault,  he  Avas,  for  a  while,  in  the 
studio  of  Gueriu,  where  he  threw  himself  with  ardor  into  the  study  of  the  ligui'e  and  the 
antique,  and  while  he  was  still  under  the  teaching  of  the  painter  of  the  '*  Dido  and  Eneas  "  he 
produced  the  "  Dante  and  Virgil,"  in  which  there  is  no  vestige  of  the  classicism  in  which  his 
master  flattered  himself,  as  did  all  the  men  of  David's  circle,  that  he  was  steeped.    The  ''  Dante 
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and  Virgil "  was  as  distinct  a  note  in  the  Romantic  chorus  as  Victor  Hugo's  "  Emani "  and 
roused  as  strenuous  an  opposition.  Still,  the  promise  of  j^ower  in  Delacroix  was  recognized, 
and  Gros  offered  to  take  him  into  his  studio,  but  Delacroix  declined.  "  It  is  probable,"  says 
Mr.  Henley, "  that  he  thought  Guerin,  who  was  only  a  good  sound  Academical  draughtsman,  a 
better  master  tlian  Gros,  whose  manner  was  more  jiersonal,  and  whose  talent  had  certain 
analogies  with  his  own."  He  did  not  isolate  himself,  nor  did  he  fear  that  in  seeking  instruc- 
tion from  others  he  was  in  danger  of  weakening  his  own  individuality.  He  studied  \v\Xh. 
Gericault,  nine  years  his  senior,  with  Bonington  and  Paul  Huet,  both  younger  than  himself; 
he  was  enthusiastic  over  Rubens,  and  studied  with  Barye  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  a  strong 
relationship  is  revealed  between  these  men,  whether  we  study  the  larger  groups  or  the  single 
figures.  The  two  subjects  by  Delacroix,  which  we  copy,  the  "  Lion  Hunt "  and  the  "  Tiger 
and  Serpent,"  would  hardly  have  existed  had  it  not  been  for  Barye,  and  yet  there  is  no  real 
resemblance  to  Barye  in  them,  nor  was  Barye's  manner  in  painting  in  the  least  like  that  of 
Delacroix.  The  indebtedness  of  Delacroix  to  Constable  has  already  been  spoken  of  here,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  put  it  in  its  right  light.  He  himself  visited  England  with  Bonington 
and  Isabey,  and  the  visit  was  fruitful  to  him  in  many  ways :  it  enlarged  his  experience  and 
enriched  his  stock  of  ideas.  In  1832  he  went  to  Morocco  and  Algiers,  and  in  1838  he  visited 
Belgium.  He  never  went  to  Italy,  and  after  his  return  from  Belgium  he  did  not  again  leave 
France.  His  industry  was  unceasing,  and,  like  all  great  men,  his  productivity  was  enormous. 
Much  of  his  work  was  of  a  decorative  character ;  the  painting  of  walls  and  ceilings  in  public 
buildings,  and  he  had  a  splendid  gift  in  that  direction.  Like  Decamps,  Delacroix  was  a 
painter ;  a  painter  first  of  all,  but  we  are  more  concerned  wdth  the  contents  of  his  canvases 
than  we  are  with  those  of  Decamps;  and  this,  not  merely  because  he  was  a  figure-painter 
exclusively,  while  Decamps  was  chiefly  a  painter  of  landscape,  but  because  with  Decamps  the 
human  figure  is  entirely  a  medium  for  the  display  of  rich  and  effective  color  and  light,  as  in 
Diaz,  though  with  a  more  serious  feeling,  while  Delacroix  delights  in  action,  and  the  putting 
forth  of  energy.  His  pictures  are  not  soothing  nor  pleasing,  they  ratlier  trouble  the 
spirit,  and  excite  it;  not  to  thought,  not  to  aspirations,  but  simply  to  activity,  and  often  to 
repulsion;  we  feel  in  looking  at  his  pictures  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  great 
strength,  and  of  vast  resources  in  his  art,  but  his  art  is  not  a  flowery  bank  to  sleep  upon 
and  di'eam :   it  is  rather  a  trumpet  call  to  be  up  and  astir. 


Modern  Art  and  Artists 


THE   FRENCH    SCHOOL 

FOR  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  art  of  Europe  has  had  its  centre  in  France.  From 
that  mother  and  protectress  of  all  the  arts — of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  industrial  design  in  every  branch — have  not  only  sprung  the  most  original  and 
interesting  works  of  our  time,  but  seeds  of  novel  growth  sown  in  other  countries,  transplanted 
to  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of  France,  have  found  in  their  new  home  a  richness  of  growtli 
and  a  completeness  of  development  to  which  they  have  not  attained  under  their  own  sky. 

Even  in  the  life-time  of  Louis  David,  the  main  stream  of  the  art  of  painting  in  France  had 
begun  to  divide;  and  among  the  younger  spirits  of  the  time,  while  the  most  were  found  ad- 
hering to  the  worship  of  the  ancients,  for  whom  the  master  had  spoken  so  boldly  and  fought 
so  bravely,  a  few  gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  as  their  own  times  revealed  her,  and 
broke  loose  from  the  control  of  schools  and  conventions,  to  utter  their  o^^ti  thoughts  in  words 
of  theu'  o^\^l  choosing.  So  rich  was  the  time  in  these  passionate  growths  of  earnest  convic- 
tion, and  so  deep  and  abiding  have  been  the  influences  that  were  born  of  the  time  and  helped 
to  shape  it,  that  they  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  art  of  our  own  day.  Every  artist  of  the 
present  time  in  France — for  it  is  with  France  alone  that  we  are  now  concerned — who  is  ac- 
knowledged as  a  definite  centre  of  influence,  traces  his  lineage  either  from  David — going 
beyond  him  perhaps  to  the  real  classic  art  of  which  David  was  in  fact  only  a  dim  reflection — or 
else  to  his  piipil  Gros,  who  may  weU  enough  stand  for  the  root  of  the  so-called  Romantic 
school,  unwilling  though  he  were  to  claim  the  honor,  and  though  vainly  regretting  in  his  later 
days  his  aj)ostacy  from  the  faith  of  his  teacher. 


AMOXG  all  the  minierous  pujiils  of  David,  and  prolialily  no  artist  of   modem  times 
ever  liad  such  a  following,  few  have  left  a  fame  to  justify  tlieir  artistic  descent; 
while  to  one  alone  was  reserved  the  foi'tune  to  keep  the  torch  lighted  at  Da\'id's  altar 
alive  to  our  own  immediate  time,  which,  but  for  him,  might  almost  have  forgotten  that  the 
master  had  ever  lived. 

This  was  Jean-Auguste  Dominique  Ingres,  born  in  1781,  died  1867.  Ingres  was  at  first 
the  pupil  of  his  father,  who  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  j)ainter,  and  his  earliest  leanings  were 
to  the  study  of  music :  he  became  a  proficient  on  the  violin.  Although  his  father  had  from 
the  first  intended  him  as  a  painter,  yet  for  a  while  his  destiny  seemed  doubtful.  He  himself 
has  told  the  story  of  his  awakening.  "I  was  born  with  the  pencil  in  my  hand:  my  father 
put  me  with  M.  Roques,  a  pupil  of  Vien,  at  Toulouse  "  (Toulouse  was  the  nearest  large  town  to 
Montauban,  where  Ingres  was  born) :  "  I  made  rapid  progress  in  my  painting :  a  copy  of  the 
'  Virgin  of  the  Chair,'  made  by  my  master  while  in  Italy,  opened  my  eyes ;  Raphael  was 
revealed  to  me;  I  burst  into  tears.  This  first  impression  had  a  great  influence  upon  my  choice 
of  a  profession,  and  it  has  acted  upon  my  whole  life.  The  Ingres  of  to-day  is  the  little  Ingres 
of  twelve  years  old."  At  sixteen,  the  maelstrom  of  Paris  drew  Ingres  into  its  vortex  as  it 
<lraws  the  world  of  young  men,  and  on  reaching  the  capital  he  entered  the  studio  of  David, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  His  earliest  picture  ^vith  a  classical  subject  gained  him  a 
jirize  that  exempted  him  from  the  conscription,  and  it  exists  to  prove  how  completely  he  was 
dominated  by  the  teachings  of  his  master.  It  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  painting  by 
David  himself.     A  second  prize  made  him  a  i)ensioner  of  the  French  school  at  Rome,  but  the 
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State  was  poor,  the  money  for  the  support  of  the  school  was  not  forthcoming,  and  Ingres  was 
obliged  to  wait  five  years  at  Paris  l)efore  going  to  Rome.  He  ])assed  tliis  time  in  ])Overfy, 
supporting  himself  miseral)ly  by  playing  on  liis  violin  at  some  of  tlie  smaller  theatres,  a 
resource  of  which  he  had  indeed  often  availed  himself  during  his  api)i'enticpsln]);  l)y  luaking 
drawings  and  designs  for  books,  and  giving  all  the  time  he  could  filcli  from  the  wf)rk  f)f  earn- 
ing his  scanty  daily  bread,  to  copying  the  antique  statues  in  the  Lou\Te,  the  engravings  in 
the  Imperial  Librarj',  and  in  drawing  from  the  life. 

The  first  picture  which  he  sent  from  Rome  was  his  "  (Kdipus  and  the  Sphynx,"  which  we 
reproduce  from  the  beautiful  engraving  by  the  lately  deceased  Ferdinand  Gaillard.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  this  picture  there  is  hardly  anything  l)ut  the  subject  that  recalls  the  school 
of  David;  the  motive,  if  it  recall  any  source,  may  rather  lie  thought  siiggested  by  some  liint 
from  a  vase-painting  or  an  antique  bns-relief.  The  familiar  story  is  admiral)ly  told.  "  The 
Sphynx,  that  fabulous  creature  with  the  body  of  a  lioness,  winged,  with  a  woman's  head  and 
bosom,  sent  into  Boeotia  by  Zeus  to  revenge  the  carrying  off  of  Chrysippus  by  Laius,  King  of 
Thebes,  has  ravaged  all  the  country  round,  strangling  or  throwing  into  the  sea  aU  who  passing 
along  the  road  from  Delphi  to  Thebes  have  not  been  able  to  solve  her  riddles.  The  Thebans 
promised  the  throne  and  the  hand  of  their  queen  Jocasta  to  whomsoever  should  rid  them  of 
their  plague.  CEdipus  heard  the  riddle  and  answered  it,  and  the  Sphynx  in  despair  cast  her- 
self down  from  the  rocks  and  perished."  Ingres'  jiicture  shows  the  young  hero,  the  deliverer 
of  the  land,  standing  fearless,  close  to  the  monster,  and  with  a  deliberate  gesture  answering 
categorically  the  questions  she  has  put  to  him,  as  she  lias  put  them  to  many  other  youths  as 
brave  and  fearless  as  he.  At  one  side,  we  see  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks  the  bones  of  victims  long 
since  perished,  and  the  foot  of  one  who  has  only  lately  met  his  doom,  while  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  the  attendant  of  CEdipus,  hardly  waiting  to  see  the  tragic  end  of  his  master,  is  tieeing 
away  in  hoiTor.  This  figure  was  not  a  jiart  of  the  original  composition.  The  Sphynx  herself 
thrusts  one  cruel  claw  forward,  ready  as  ever  to  seize  her  certain  prey,  but  she  shudders  as 
she  hears  the  clear  voice  that  shatters  her  kingdom,  her  eyes  roll  in  her  head,  and  her  blood- 
thirsty purpose  is  stayed.  This  is  Ingres'  interpretation  of  the  ancient  fable,  l»ut  we  have  no 
explanation  of  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  choose  it  for  a  subject.  "With  some  men,  a  review  of 
their  life-work  woiild  explain  the  existence  of  each  important  work  as  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain  of  ordered  thought.  In  the  case  of  David  himself  and  of  the  more  serious  of  his  pupils 
we  can  see  that  in  selecting  classic  themes  they  were  using  the  form  in  vogue  for  the  embodi- 
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ment  of  lofty  .nn<I  noble  ideas  that  they  believed  to  be  salutary  for  the  distempered  times  in 
which  tliey  lived ;  or  they  illustrated  the  poems  and  romances  that  were  inspiring  their  youth 
mth  new  hopes  and  aims:  through  all  that  was  artificial,  morbid,  overwrought,  affected,  even. 
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CEDIPUS    AND    THE    SPHYNX. 
FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    INGRES. 


THE    NYMPH    OF    THE    SPRING, 
FROM   THE   PAINTING   BY   J.   A,    INGRES. 
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in  the  art  of  that  singular  time,  there  runs  a  thread  of  earnestness  and  sincerity  that  gives  it  a 
perennial  interest.  But  if  we  look  through  the  gallery  of  Ingres'  work,  peiiected  slowly  and 
laboriously  in  the  course  of  his  eighty  years  and  over,  we  find  a  I'andom  choice  of  siil)jfcr 
which  leaves  no  other  impression  than  that  of  an  art  content  witli  the  eiijoyiiieiit  of  its  ow  n 
dexterity,  pleased  with  subtle  combinations  of  line  and  foi  in,  trjang  experiments  in  tone  and 
color  in  the  effort  to  rival  the  wonders  wrought  by  earlier  schools,  or,  i-ather,  in  ambitious 
rivalry  with  the  one  great  master  in  whom  he  found  all  perfections  united,  the  Raphael  who 
had  awakened  his  cliildish  enthusiasm.  In  Rome  he  painted  liis  "  Sixtine  ('haj)e'l."  lighting 
up  the  stern  grandeur  of  that  vast  hall,  which  seems  consecrated  to  the  genius  of  Michel- 
angelo, with  the  splendor  of  a  Papal  function:  a  crowd  of  cardinals,  priests  and  assistants 
making  a  picturesque  and  yet  dignified  composition.  A  more  important  work,  and  one  well 
known  from  the  engraving,  is  his  "  Virgil  reading  before  Augustus  the  j)assage  of  the  Eneid 
which  begins  'Tu  Marcellus  eris.'  "  Here,  the  personages  are  the  size  of  life;  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "CEdipus,"  the  story,  for  all  who  know  it  already,  is  told  with  clearness  and  much 
di-amatic  skill.  Still,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  subject  was  selected,  as  it  would  lie 
difficult  to  explain  the  choice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects.  The  first  picture  that  made 
Ingi-es  known  to  the  general  public  was  his  "  \o\\  of  Louis  XIII."  This  was  a  purely  official 
subject,  ordered  in  1820  for  the  cathedral  of  his  native  town,  Montauban.  The  pric,e  agreed 
upon  was  3,(»00  francs,  but  it  was  so  warmly  applauded  on  its  appearance  in  the  Salon  that 
the  payment  was  doubled.  No  doubt  this  was  welcome  to  the  artist,  for  his  fortunes  were  at 
that  time  at  a  low  ebb,  as  indeed  they  were  for  some  time  after  his  return  from  Italy.  His 
friend  and  pupil,  the  artist  Amaury  Duval,  writes  that  Madame  Ingres,  speaking  of  the  haixl- 
ships  of  those  early  days,  said  to  him:  "At  the  time  when  he  was  painting  the  '  ^'ow  of  Louis 
XIIL'  he  had  not  means  sxifficient  to  buy  the  ladder  he  needed  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  his 
picture,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  stand  on  a  chair  supported  by  some  planks.  Tliis 
was  such  a  ticklish  arrangement  that  when  a  visitor  came  I  had  to  be  very  careful  in  making 
the  announcement,  for  fear  a  sudden  movement  on  his  part  might  bring  down  the  whole 
structure." 

The  figure  called  "La  Source,"  which  we  reproduce,  belongs  to  a  class  of  subjects 
where  Ingres  was  more  at  home  than  in  his  more  labored  compositions.  This  picture,  though 
begun  in  1814,  was  not  completed,  we  believe,  until  the  year  before  the  opening  of  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1862.    It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Government,  and  has  lately  been  removed 
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from  tlie  Luxembotirp;  to  tlip  Louvre.  Ingres  was  fond  of  remodelling,  changing  or  modifying 
liis  compositions,  and  frecj^uently  lepeated  his  fa\"orite  pictures.  We  have  seen  an  example  of 
this  in  his  "  G^diinis,"  where  the  fleeing  figure  in  the  background  was  an  after-thought,  and  as 
it  seems  to  us  a  happy  one,  though  it  has  been  condemned  as  disturbing.  "  La  Source"  is 
another  illustration  of  the  artist's  unwillingness  to  part  company  with  a  composition  that  liad 
once  pleased  him,  and  over  which  he  had  spent  laborious  days.  Li  1808  he  had  painted  his 
"Venus  Anadyomene,"  and,  following  the  tradition  of  the  famous  picture  by  Apelles,  he  had 
represented  the  goddess  wringing  out  her  hair  as  she  rises  from  the  sea.  The  stiidy  for  this 
picture,  made  from  the  life,  was  carefully  preserved  by  Ingres,  and  fifty  years  later  he  took  up 
the  canvas,  and,  merely  changing  the  action  of  the  arms,  transfonned  it  into  "La  Source,"  as  it 
hangs  in  the  Louvre  to-day.  Tlie  nymph  of  the  Sjjring-head,  forever  innocent,  forever  young, 
stands  with  an  iirn  upon  her  shoulder,  from  which  the  water  pours  out  and  fills  a  pool  at  her 
feet  in  whose  rippled  surface  her  white  limbs  are  softly  mirrored.  Sparing  as  ever  of  detail, 
where  anotjier  artist  would  have  sown  the  ground  with  flowers,  Ingres  has  confined  himself  to 
a  few  blossoms,  hardly  more  than  sjTnbolic  in  their  relation  to  the  subject.  The  figure  of  the 
nympli  has  been  criticized  as  too  heavy-limlied ;  and  Ingres'  pupil,  Amaury  Duval,  writes  that 
of  the  lovely  study  he  used  to  admire  in  his  master's  studio  in  Rome,  only  the  torso  remains 
untouclied  in  "  La  Source."  But  the  picture  has  become  a  favorite  with  the  public,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  l)est  illusti-itions  of  the  art  of  Ingres.  Its  chami  has  never  been  better 
expressed  than  by  an  English  critic,  Francis  Turner  Palgi-ave,  who  thus  ^\Tote  of  it  at  the  time 
of  its  exhibition  in  London  in  18G"i:  "There  is  within  these  walls  no  such  drawing  of  the 
human  figure  as  in  La  Source.  Ingres'  worlv  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Phidias,  at  once 
in  the  ineffable  tenderness,  truth,  and  grandeur  of  its  lines — in  the  subordination  of  all  acces- 
sories to  the  human  element — in  the  comparative  incompleteness,  lastly,  with  which  the  face 
is  conceived  and  rendered  in  relation  to  the  figure.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  even  Hellenic  art 
could  have  pei'sonilied  tlie  I'unning  water  in  the  Nymph  with  more  jirimeval  purity  of  char- 
acter, with  more  absolute  singleness  of  purpose.  The  poet  Wordsworth,  once,  looldng  at  a 
mountain-brook,  in  some  admirable  lines  expressed  his  sense  that  the  living  stream  could 
not  be  fully  embodied,  as  by  Grecian  artists  it  might  have  been,  in  a  Naiad  form: 

'It  soc'ins  the  Etonuil  Soul  is  clotlieil  in  tlici' 
Witli  purer  robes  tliiin  those  of  flesh  and  blood.' 

But  by  such  a  picture  as  this,  the  attempt  is  justified." 
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We  have  given  so  much  space  to  Ingres,  that  we  have  only  room  to  say  a  few  words  about 
his  portraits.  The  critics,  wlio  have  not  spared  his  historical  and  imaginative  compositions, 
have  admitted,  almost  without  exception,  the  great  qualities  of  Ingres  as  a  portrait  painter. 
There  is  a  sobriety,  a  dignity,  in  the  lieads  he  has  left  us,  whicli  recalls  the  best  work  (if 
Holbein,  but  their  vivacity,  their  almost  speaking  truth  to  nature,  gives  them  an  indi^-iduality 
which  belongs  to  Ingres  alone.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  Ingres  was  not  a  painter:  his 
drawing  has  been  widely  criticised,  and  his  color  is  never  pleasing ;  what  gives  him  a  place 
apart,  and  will  always  keep  it  for  him,  is  the  clearness  and  intensity  with  which,  l)y  means  of 
his  own,  he  gives  back  the  expression  of  life.  Whoever  has  once  seen  his  portraits  of  M. 
Bertin,  of  Madame  Devau^ay,  of  Count  Mole,  of  the  Princesse  de  Broglie,  of  himself,  in  the 
Uffizii  gallery,  in  Florence,  will  never  dispute  the  right  of  Ingres  to  be  counted  among  the 
great  portrait-painters,  not  of  France  only,  but  of  the  world. 

The  direction  toward  the  study  of  classic  models  which  was  given  by  the  school  of  David, 
took,  even  at  that  time,  a  playful  turn  vvith  certain  artists,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  more 
serious,  and  sometimes  tragic,  vein  in  which  the  master  most  commonly  indulged.  Prud'hon, 
whose  actual  experience  of  life  was  anything  l)ut  joyful,  has  yet  left  behind  him  a  legacy  of 
serene  and  cheerful  fancies  that  reflect  the  ideal  world  in  which  he  reaUy  lived,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  forget  the  harsh  circumstances  that  surrounded  him.  From  him  are  descended 
a  whole  flock  of  minor  poets  whose  productions  are  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  general  public, 
and  which  maintain  their  popularity  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  critics  who  would  insist 
upon  a  more  rigorous  limitation  of  the  field  of  art  that  would  shut  out  such  triflers. 
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II. 

HARLES  GABRIEL  GLEYRE  may  be  placed  among  those  who 
have  occupied  a  middle  ground  between  the  severe  classicists  and 
the  poets  of  lighter  mood.  He  was  not  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
ha\dng  been  born  in  Switzerland  at  Chevilly,  Canton  Vaud.  in  1808, 
but  he  was  brought  to  France  at  a  very  early  age.  and  was  placed 
in  the  studio  of  Hersent,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  his  six- 
teenth year.  Hersent  was  but  a  middling  painter,  and  Gleyre 
could  have  received  little  from  him  beyond  technical  instruction : 
tlie  direction  of  his  talent  was  due  chietiy  to  himself.  Hersent 
was  a  man  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered, it  may  be,  more  for  the  influence  he  exerted  over  his  pupils  than  for  the  work 
he  himself  accomplished.  After  leaving  the  studio  of  Hersent,  Gleyre  sequestered  himself 
for  a  long  time,  going  to  tlie  East  and  to  Egj7)t,  where  he  remained  for  five  or  six  years. 
In  the  pictures  that  he  produced  after  his  reaj^pearance,  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  any 
oriental  influence.  On  his  return  from  Egyi)t  he  made  a  stay  in  Italy,  and  in  1840,  being 
then  32  years  old,  he  sent  to  the  Salon  his  first  exhibited  picture,  "  St.  John  beholding 
the  Apocalj-jitic  Vision."  This  picture  excited  much  controversy:  the  subject  was  one  of 
those  impossible  ones  that  too  ambitious  artists  are  forever  insisting  upon  to  their  own  hurt, 
and  Gleyre  was  entirely  out  of  his  element  in  it.  In  1843,  however,  he  exhibited  his  best 
known  work  "Le  Soir,"  or  "Les  Illusions  perdues,"  a  picture  which  has  had  a  charm  for 
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almost  everybody,  and  whicli  is  well  known  tliroiiuli  tlie  en,ii;ravin<;:  we  ivpi-odiict*.  Tin' pictnre 
belongs  to  the  synil)oli(i  side  of  art,  and  while  it  may  be  reproached  with  a  certain  nioi'l)idness 
of  feeling,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  tenches  a  chord  which  linds  a  response  in  many 
liearts,  and  appeals  to  a  univei'sal  spnpatliy. 

In  the  still  evening  honr  a  poet  scmiewhere  in  the  land  of  romance,  seated  npon  the  bank 
of  a  stream  has  been  meditating  njion  his  lyre  songs  of  yoilth  and  love,  vainly  striving  to 
bring  back  again  the  joys  of  a  time  that  fades  pven  as  the  daylight  is  fading  out  of  the  heaven. 


"LOST    ILLUSIONS." 

FROM    A     PAINTING    IN    THE    LOUVRE,   BY    GLEYRE. 

Along  the  track  of  the  dying  day,  a  flock  of  cranes  wings  its  slow  flight.  They  add  another 
symbol  to  those  with  which  the  time  is  rife,  and  seem  to  his  homesick  fancy  the  embodiment 
of  hopes  and  aspirations  that  are  gone  with  the  yonth  they  cheered.  Sad  at  heart,  the  hTe 
drops  from  his  hand,  and  tears  spring  to  his  eyes,  as  in  sharp  contrast  to  his  own  desponding 
mood  he  sees  a  gay  company  of  youths  and  maidens  borne  along  in  a  barge,  while  the  air  is 
quickened  by  their  songs  and  merry  chat,  untouched  by  the  soft  melancholy  of  the  hour.  The 
long  flight  of  cranes  has  no  forebodings  for  these  happy  children  of  the  present,  and  the  glad- 
hearted  child  dropping  flowers  from  the  vessel's  side  into  the  stream  has  no  thought  of  the 
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sad  imagery  they  awaken  in  the  poet's  fancy,  of  pleasures  bonie  ont  of  sight  on  the  swift 
stream  of  time. 

In  the  gallery  of  Mr.  William  T.  "Walters,  of  Baltimore,  there  is  a  lepetition  of  this  sub- 
ject, painted  for  the  owner  by  Gleyre  and  signed  by  him,  which  is  not  the  case  witli  the 
example  in  the  Luxembourg.  In  the  printed  catalogue  of  Mr.  Walters'  collection,  we  find 
the  following  interesting  extract  from  GlejTe's  diary,  giving  the  origin  of  the  conception  of 
the  picture. 

"  It  was  on  the  21st  of  March,  1835,  during  a  beautiful  twilight  on  the  Nile,  abreast  of 
Abydos.  The  sky  was  so  pure,  the  water  so  calm,  that  after  the  brain-excitement  to  which 
I  had  abandoned  myself  all  the  day,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  have  said  whether 
I  was  sailing  on  the  stream  or  through  the  air's  infinite  space.  As  I  turned  toward  the  set- 
ting sun  I  thought  I  saw,  in  fact  I  did  see,  a  bark  most  happy  in  form,  in  which  were  a  group 
of  angels,  clothed  with  such  elegance  and  posed  in  such  calm  and  noble  attitudes  that  I  was 
enchanted.  Insensibly  they  approached,  and  I  was  able  to  distinguish  their  voices;  they 
chanted  a  chorus  of  divine  music.  The  bark  stopped  just  beyond  a  cluster  of  palms  planted 
on  the  bank.  The  sparkling  surface  of  the  river  repeated  so  exactly  these  charming  objects 
that  they  seemed  doubled.  Never  duiing  my  life  sliall  I  foi'get  it.  The  tii])le  hanuony  of 
form,  color,  and  sound  was  complete."     Eight  years  later  he  transferred  this  vision  to  canvas. 

This  picture,  A\hich  both  in  its  sentiment  and  in  its  execution  carried  the  public  back  to 
a  time  far  removed  from  the  present,  was  yet  so  earnest  and  unaffected  in  its  poetic  feeling, 
translating  into  symbols  easily  understood  a  universal  experience,  that  the  artist  acquired  by 
it  a  wide  reputation  and  great  things  were  expected  of  him  by  the  pulilic.  "  Le  Soir "  was 
purchased  for  the  Luxembourg,  and  shortly  after,  on  the  departure  of  Delaroche  from  Paris 
to  reside  for  some  time  in  Home,  a  deputation  of  his  pupils  waited  upon  Gleyre  and  asked 
him  to  take  the  direction  of  the  master's  studio.  In  184.-),  returning  again  to  the  religious 
subjects  which  had  first  attracted  him,  GlejTe  exhibited  his  "  Departure  of  the  Apostles," 
representing  them  as  setting  out  on  their  mission  to  convert  the  world.  This  picture,  like  his 
first,  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the  studios  and  among  the  critics,  but  it  was  not  of  a 
character  to  greatly  interest  the  public,  since  it  was  neither  realistic  nor  deejily  imaginative. 
Nevertheless,  as  in  all  Gleyi'e's  work,  there  was  a  certain  conviction  of  purpose  and  sincerity, 
which,  with  the  undoubted  technical  skill  he  displayed,  gave  him  an  assured  position  among 
his  fellow  artists.     In  1849  he  exhibited  for  the  last  time  in  the  Salon,  making  only  four  occa- 
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sions  in  all  on  which  he  appealed  to  the  general  pul)lic.  'I'liis  latest  work  was  the  "Dance  of 
Bacchantes,"  and  from  that  year  his  pictures  were  reserved  for  an  occasional  exhibition  in 
Switzerland,  and  he  disappeared  for  the  rest  of  liis  life  from  the  world's  eye.  He  continued. 
however,  to  be  an  active  inHuence  in  the  world  of  art,  but  even  here  something  seemed  want- 
ing, for  though  surrounded  by  pupils  who  testified  the  warmest  attachment  to  liim,  few  of 
them  liave  attained  that  distinction  which  is  the  crown  of  a  master.  Delort,  FiiTnin-Girard, 
Jobbe-Duval,  Le  Comte  de  Noiiy,  are  the  principal  names,  an<T  none  of  these  can  be  said  to 
have  accomplished  work  of  serious  importance.  One  of  the  most  attractive  of  GlejTe's  less 
important  works  is  "  La  Charmeuse,"  a  nymjih  playing  on  the  double  flute  and  joining  her 
piping  to  that  of  a  bird  perched  on  a  near  bough.  Tlie  goddess  stands  witli  her  back  turned 
toward  us,  leaning  lightly  against  the  tree-ti'unk,  her  hair,  loosely  knotted,  hanging  down  her 
back,  while  her  mantle  depending  from  her  slioulder  serves  by  its  whiteness  to  tlirow  into 
delicate  relief  the  warmtli  of  her  body  with  its  youthful  rounded  forms.  Deep  in  the  shadow 
of  the  woods  we  discern  a  rural  altar  near  the  spring  dedicated  to  the  goddess,  and  the  stream 
gliding  out  of  tlie  gloom  comes  to  sun  itself  in  her  presence  and  sow  flowers  about  her  feet. 

Beside  the  picture  belonging  to  Mr.  Walters,  already  alluded  to,  we  may  mention  a  "  Holy 
Family  "  commissioned  by  the  same  gentleman,  but  which  was  unfinished  at  the  artist's  death, 
and  was  therefore  never  claimed  by  him.  It  passed  at  Gleyi'e's  death,  with  others  found  in  his 
studio,  to  the  Museum  at  Lausanne.  There  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Gleyre's  painting  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Averj^  of  New  York:  the  "  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  one  of  the 
artist's  most  impressive  and  finished  works.  It  is  a  picture  to  which,  as  we  perceive  by  his 
frequent  references  to  it  in  his  letters  and  his  diary,  Gleyre  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
care.  It  is  far  from  being  a  conventional  treatment  of  the  subject:  in  fact  the  artist  has  taken 
the  great  liberty  of  almost  recasting  the  parable,  or  at  any  rate  of  remodelling  it,  since  he  has 
made  the  mother  the  chief  figure  in  the  composition.  Springing  from  her  chair,  where,  like 
the  mother  of  Tobit,  she  has  apparently  been  sitting  and  waiting  with  watchful  heart  and 
eyes  for  the  return  of  her  beloved  son,  she  rushes  to  meet  him,  as  downcast  and  ashamed,  but 
led  by  his  proud  and  happy  father,  he  hardly  dares  to  look  her  in  the  face.  The  prodigal's 
little  sister,  who  has  been  sjiinning,  comes  eagerly  forward,  pleased  and  amazed  to  see  the  big 
brother  of  whom  she  has  heard  so  much,  and  ready,  no  doubt,  to  forgive  him  everything.  In 
the  courtyard  below  the  terrace  where  they  are  standing,  we  see  the  fatted  calf  led  otf  to 
prompt  sacrifice,  and  the  man  who  has  him  in  charge  shouting  the  good  news  to  an  inquiring 
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m!ii(l-st'rv;int  at  an  iqiiier  window.  Another  fine  work  by  Gleyre  is  the  "Young  Roman's 
Batli,"  formerly  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston's  gallery,  and 
bought  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Johnston's  collt'ction  by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith 


"RETURN    OF    THE    PRODIGAL    SON." 
FROM    A    PAINTING    IN    THE    POSSESSION    OF    MR.    S.    P.    AVERY,    OF    NEW    YORK. 
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of  New  Yoi'k.  It  is  a  wnik  in  wiiicli  (rlpyre  lias  shown  all  his  powers:  tlie  carefully  studied 
composition,  the  search  for  beautiful  foiius,  with  an  entire  reliance  upon  nature,  free  from 
exaggeration,  and  an  execution  that  in  completeness  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  On 
seeing  it  again  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  we  found  our  former  pleasure  in  it  renewed, 
and  our  admiration  deepened,  perhaps  by  the  contrast  its  ripe  but  chastened  beauty  presents 
with  the  strained  artihciality  and  jjedanti'y  of  certain  later  works  that  have  aivpiircd  what,  it 
seems  to  us,  must  prove  factitious  fame. 

The  theme  of  Gleyre's  i:)ictnre  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  nurse  of  a  little  Roman  boy  of 
the  patrician  class  is  persuading  him,  much  against  his  will  for  the  moment,  to  let  her  bathe 
him  in  the  marlile  basin  of  a  fountain  that  stands  in  the  mosaic-paved  court  of  the  house. 
His  mother,  who  has  perhaps  just  finished  her  own  bath,  stands  leaning  with  both  hands  upon 
the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  enjoying  the  pretty  struggles  of  her  child.  Between  the  marble 
columns  of  the  colonnade  at  the  further  side  of  the  court,  we  see  the  trees  of  the  garden,  and 
against  this  quiet  background  the  group  of  mother,  child  and  nurse  is  relieved  in  statuesque 
yet  living  beauty.  The  rounded  foi'ms  of  the  mother's  youthful  ligure  are  painted  with  such 
mingled  purity  and  warm  fullness  of  life  that  we  feel  how  deeply,  in  his  long  communion  with 
classic  art  and  with  the  art  of  the  great  Italian  time,  Gleyre  had  imbibed  their  spirit.  Xo  less 
has  he  learned  of  them  the  lesson  of  conscientious  workmanship,  as  he  shows  in  the  peifec- 
tion  with  which  the  marble  fountain  is  painted,  and  in  the  care  that  he  has  given  to  the 
working  out  of  all  the  accessories— neglecting  nothing  yet  exaggerating  nothing. 

Gleyre  worked  slowly  and  produced  but  few  i^ictures.  After  1849  he  absented  him- 
self from  the  Salon.  He  continued  to  live  and  work  in  Paris,  but  his  pictures  were 
only  seen  in  public  at  local  exhibitions  here  and  there  in  Switzerland.  No  reason  for  this 
abstention  is  given.  He  loved  France,  says  M.  Eugene  Montrosier,  like  a  second  native 
country.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  there,  where  he  was  held  in  honor  by  artists  as  wide 
apart  in  their  tastes  as  Delacroix  and  Ingres;  he  had  obtained  a  wide  success,  and  his 
many  pupils  were  attached  to  him  as  sons  to  a  father.  But  his  was  not  a  nature  that 
enjoyed  the  competition  of  public  exhibitions.  He  preferred  the  solitude  of  his  studio  to 
the  dust  and  noise  of  the  arena.  It  was  in  this  quiet  time  that  he  painted  the  picture  we  have 
described.  The  "Young  Roman's  Bath"  is  dated  1868.  Gleyre  died  suddenly,  struck  by 
apoplexy  while  standing  before  a  picture  by  Ingres  at  the  Exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1874. 
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A  KY  SCHEFFER  was  born  at  Donliwht  in  1795,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1855. 
/  \  Legally  lie  was  bom  a  Frenchman,  since  in  1795  the  French,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain bands  of  refugees  under  Pichegru,  had  ci-eated  out  of  Holland  The  Ba- 
tamati  RejJiihlic,  and  a  few  years  later  it  was  annexed  to  France  by  Napoleon  and  made 
one  of  the  Departments  of  the  Emjure.  The  father  of  Scheffer  was  a  painter  of  some  local 
reputation,  and  seeing  in  his  son  a  disposition  to  follow  the  same  profession,  he  did 
everything  to  encourage  his  youthful  efforts.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by  his  wife,  whose 
tastes  harmonized  with  his  own.  The  boy  was  sent  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  studio  of 
Guerin.  Tliis  artist  was  not  only  famous  himself,  he  had  beside  the  singular  good  fortune 
to  send  out  from  his  studio  two  artists  who  were  to  bring  about  a  new  revolution  in  art, 
and  to  overturn  the  doctrines  taught  by  David.  These  were  Gericault  and  Delacroix,  the 
two  chiefs  of  the  Romantic  school  of  painting.  Scheffer  grew  up  side  by  side  with  these 
men,  but  though  he  was  with  them  he  was  not  of  then:.  His  talent  had  more  affinity 
with  that  of  his  master,  and  with  that  of  Delaroche,  another  fellow-pupil,  than  \\\W\  that 
of  either  Gericault  or  Delacroix.  A  change  in  his  fortunes  came  with  his  introduction  to 
Gerard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  pupils  of  David,  and  now  in  his  later  years 
high  in  favor  with  the  restored  House  of  Bourbon.  Gerard  took  a  special  interest  in 
Scheffer,  and  in  1826,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterward  Louis  Philippe,  required  a  di-aw- 
ing-teacher  for  his  daughter,  the  jirincess  Marie,  Gerard  recommended  Scheffer  for  the  posi- 
tion. Scheffer  held  this  place  so  long  and  filled  it  so  acceptably  that  his  name  will  always  be 
closely  associated  with  that  of  his  anua))le  and  accomplished  pupil,  herself  an  artist  of  some 
merit,  the  sculptor  of  a  statue,  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  which  had  at  one  time  a  great  deal  of  jiopu- 
larity.  Ary  Scheffer  began  his  career  as  an  illustrator  of  the  poets,  painting  pictures  from 
Schiller,  Byron  and  Dante,  and  attracting  much  attention  by  the  earnestness  of  his  feeling  and 
the  directness  with  which  he  treated  his  themes.  He  was  never,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a 
painter,  having  neither  a  love  of  beautiful  color  nor  skill  in  execution :  his  early  pictures  were 
painted  with  some  effectiveness  of  tone,  but  as  he  went  on  he  became  more  and  more  in  love 
with  pale  hues,  l>lues  and  pinks,  enforced  a  little  by  slatey  greys,  giving  to  his  canvases  the 
look  of  tinted  drawings,  absolutely  without  pictorial  effectiveness.    To  the  earlier  style  belongs 
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the  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  wliicli  we  copy  from  tlie  well-known  enf^iavin<i:.  Tlic  snl)jeft  is 
drawn  from  the  Fifth  Canto  of  Dante's  Inferno.  Dante  andhisgnide,  Virgil,  have  come  to 
the  circle  "  where  the  carnal  sinners  are  punished  who  subject  reason  to  Inst.  And  as  their 
wings  bear  along  the  starlings  at  the  cold  season  in  large  and  crowded  ti-oops,  so  that  blast 
bore  along  the  evil  spirits.     Hither,  thither,  np,  down,  it  led  them.     No  hope  ever  comforts 


"PAOLO    AND    FRANCESCA." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    ARY    SCHEFFER. 

them,  not  of  rest  bnt  even  of  less  i)ain."  Dante  desires  to  speak  to  two  of  these  spirits,  and 
at  his  call  they  come  to  where  he  and  Virgil  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  great  chasm.  In 
answer  to  his  questions,  the  woman  tells  him  that  she  is  that  Francesca  whom  he  liad  heard  of 
in  life  and  whose  story  had  moved  the  pity  of  many  a  gentle  heart  beside  his  own.  Francesca, 
who  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Dante — she  died,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  about  the 
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• 
year  1288,  when  Dante  was  twenty-three — was  the  daughter  of  (ruido  da  Polenta,  lord  of 
Ravenna.  She  was  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Giovanni  Malatesta,  of  the  House  of  Rimini, 
who,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  lame,  was  called  Sciancato.  His  deformity,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing evil  in  his  mind  as  well,  made  Francesca's  fatiier  resort  to  stratagtmi  of  some  kind  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  to  which  the  girl  would  never,  he  feared,  consent  of  her  free  will. 
What  the  stratagem  was,  we  do  not  know.  Some  say  the  younger  brother  Paolo,  a  handsome 
youth,  was  sent  to  marry  her  by  proxy;  others  that  Paolo  as  he  crossed  the  square  was 
pointed  out  to  her  as  her  future  husband.  But,  however  it  were,  Paolo  and  Francesca  fell 
hopelessly  in  love  with  one  another,  and  the  jealous  husband  finding  them  one  day  together, 
ran  them  both  through  with  one  sword.  Dante  makes  Francesca  say  that,  when  suiprised, 
she  and  Paolo  were  reading  the  old  story  of  the  loves  of  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guinevere,  and 
she  calls  the  book,  and  hiiu  who  wrote  it,  the  traitor  that  lietrayed  them. 

Ary  Scheffer's  picture  is  the  only  adequate  treatment  this  subject,  so  often  chosen  by 
painters  and  sculptors,  has  ever  received.  The  design  by  Dore  in  his  Dante  is  far  inferior  to 
it,  not  only  in  pathos  but  in  the  impression  of  movement  and  in  the  fullness  with  which  the 
story  is  told.  The  deep  earnestness  of  the  poet's  exj^ression,  as  he  listens  to  the  wailing  lament 
of  Francesca,  stayed  on  the  roaring  blast  and  clinging  to  her  lover's  breast,  is  contrasted  with 
the  abstracted  look  of  Virgil,  who  never  knew  Francesca,  and  whose  gaze  is  searching  out  the 
hapless  ones  whose  names  are  more  familiar  to  him :  Helen  and  Paris,  and  Achilles,  and  she 
"  who  broke  faith  with  Sicchc'eus,"  his  own  Dido.  The  figures  of  the  lovers,  too,  relieved  in 
gloomy  light  against  the  swanii  of  lost  ones,  as  they  draw  near  to  us,  are  portrayed  with  a 
passionate  earnestness  of  feeling  that  cannot  leave  the  spectator  unmoved. 

Later  in  life  Scheifer  entered  upon  another  circle  of  subjects,  and,  leaving  the  illustration 
of  literary  and  historical  events,  chose  themes  which  would  enable  him  to  give  expression  to 
certain  mystical  or  highly  exalted  spiritual  ideas  that  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  To 
this  time  belong  his  "  Dante  and  Beatrice  ascending  to  Heaven,"  in  the  Boston  iSIuseum  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  "  St.  Augustine  and  his  Mother,"  the  "  Dead  Christ,"  the  "  Christus  Consolator,"  and 
its  companion,  the  '•  Christus  Redemi)tor."  The  "  Christus  Consc  )laT()r  "  here  given  has.  from  the 
nature  of  its  subject  no  doubt,  enjoyed  a  wide  fa\or.  and  has  done  more  to  spread  the  reputa- 
tion of  Scheifer  than  all  his  other  works  put  together.  As  actual  painting  it  has  so  little 
merit  that  its  full  value  can  be  conveyed  by  the  engraving.  Nor  does  it  need  any  minute 
desciii)lioii,  since  what  it  has  to  say  is  said  with  such  clearness  and  directness  as  to  be  under- 
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stood  at  onre  by  every  one  whf)  lias  been  bioiinht  ii]>  in  the  li,i;;lit  of  Cliiistian  ideas.  (Jliiist 
is  presented  as  the  consoler  of  all  ills  tiiat  alt'ect  ]iiiniaiiit>'.  Mary,  wlio  stands  ;is  tlic  symbol 
of  universal  niotlicrhood  with  its  mingled  griefs  and  j(>\s,  weeps  upon  her  son's  arm.  (,'liiist 
stretches  out  his  right  liand  to  draw  toward  himself  an  earthly  mother  who  giieves  over  the 
body  of  her  child  as  she  lays  it  at  his  feet.     With  tlie  other  hand  he  breaks  the  fetters  of 


"CHRISTUS    CONSOLATOR." 

FROM    THE    PAINTNG    BY    ARY    SCHEFFER. 


the  slave;  alike  the  white  captive  of  war  languishing  in  prison  with  his  .shattered  sword  by 
his  side,  and  the  African  victim  of  the  slave-trade.  About  him  are  grouped  age  and  ripe 
womanhood,  and  girlish  beauty,  all  bringing  their  hearts  to  him  for  healing:  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations  crowd  about  him:  the  Slav,  the  Pole  and  the  Greek,  whose  snft'erings  were  then 
arousing  the  sjnnpathy  of  Christian  Europe;  and  the  laborer,  the  peasant,  the  old  man  ship- 
wrecked on  life's  stormy  sea,  who  stretches  out  one  appealing  arm  as  he  clings  to  liis  broken 
rudder  and  cries  out,  "As  thou  saved'st  Peter  from  the  waves,  dear  Lord,  save  me !  "     Curiously 
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enough,  SclielTer,  who  had  given  so  much  of  liis  time  to  the  illustration  of  the  poets,  has 
nevertheless  chosen  to  accuse  the  Poet  of  ineligion,  by  placing  him  sitting  near  to  Christ, 
indeed,  Init  witli  his  hack  turned  towaid  him  as  if  in  rejection.  However,  this  one  irrational 
and  unwortliy  blot  in  an  otlieiwisc  line  composition  need  call  for  no  further  notice.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  the  personal  character  of  Scheffer  endeared  him  to  the  world  in  which  he 
lived:  according  to  all  testimony  he  was  a  man  of  great  nobility  and  strength  of  character,  in 
marked  contrast  we  may  think  with  the  somewhat  weak  and  vapid  style  in  which  he  expressed 
his  ideas.  He  took  part  in  the  defeni-e  of  the  Government  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  was 
offered  a  decoration  for  his  l)ravery.  But  he  refused  it,  saying  that  if  it  had  been  offered  him 
for  his  art,  he  would  have  accepted  it  gladly,  but  he  had  a  horror  of  anything  that  could 
recall  stiife  and  bloodshed. 


IV. 


THE  classic  themes  that  we  have  seen  treated  so  playfully  by  Prud'hon  and  by  Gleyre, 
though  playfulness  was  certainly  not  Gleyre's  peculiar  note — have  found  still 
lighter  handling  in  the  pictures  of  Coomans,  Hamon  and  Aubert. 

Coomans  w;i.s  boi'n  in  Brussels  in  1816,  and  has  always  lived  and  jiracticed  his  art  in 
Belgium,  residing  chiefly  at  Antwerp,  but  many  of  his  earlier  years  were  passed  in  Algiers, 
whither  he  went  with  the  French  troops,  and  in  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece  and  the  Crimea.  His 
earlier  pictures  were  elaborate  historical  compositions:  "  The  Taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Cru- 
saders," "The  Battle  of  the  Alma."  "The  Feast  of  the  Philistines  in  honor  of  Dagon,"  etc., 
etc.  In  18r)7  he  went  again  to  Italy  and  visited  Naples  and  Pompeii,  where  he  became  so 
charmed  with  the  Pompeian  ]iainting.  that  since  then  he  has  given  himself  uj)  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  jJayful  illustration  of  Roman  life.  Engravings  from  these  pictures  are  found  in 
all  the  shops,  and  have  gained  a  great  i>opularity:  as  paintings,  they  are  not  of  much  impor- 
tance, but  the  subjects  are  very  naturally  treated,  and  Coomans  deserves  a  place  among  those 
who  are  making  the  anticpie  world  more  real  to  us.  The  steel-plate  from  one  of  these  juctiires, 
which  we  give,  needs  no  exi)lanatiou.  AVliat  the  little  Roman  has  been  doing  to  deserve  a 
reproof  does  not  appear,  but  his  pretty  mother  does  not  seem  to  be  making  life  very  hard  for 
him  in  consequence. 

GusTAVK  Boi'i,.\XGKK  is  a  moic  impor'ant   iiainter  than  Coomans,  but  his  subjects  take 
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somewhat  the  same  range,  with,  liowever,  a  jinicli  less  jdayfiil  turn  of  ideas.  "  A  Rehearsal  in 
the  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet"  (  PonijitMi),  "  Lucivtiaat  the  Loom,"  "  Lesl)ia  witii  iu-r  Sjiarrow:" 
these  are  some  of  his  better  known  pictures, and  "  The  Gyn;cceum,  or  Women's  Apartments  in 
a  Roman  House,"  which  we  copy,  Avill  give  a  good  idea  of  his  manner  of  treating  his  subjects. 
The  amjtle  court  with  its  clustered  trees  and  shrul)s  shading  the  fountain-liasin  in  the  centre, 
the  mistress  of  the  house  with  her  attendants,  tlie  cliildren  at  tlieir  phiy:  the  scene  was  no 
doubt  a  familiar  one  in  every  noble  Roman  house,  and  the  visitoi-  to  Pompeii  to-day  finds 
little  difficulty  in  imagining  it,  even  amid  all  tlie  havoc  wrought  by  time  and  tlie  destructive 
agencies  of  nature.  Boulanger  was  born  in  Paris  in  1824,  and  after  training  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts  entered  the  studio  of  Paul  Delaroche.  He  gained  the  Prize  of  Rome  and  passed 
some  time  in  Italy -and  afterward  in  Algeria:  his  studies  and  residence  in  the  South  gave  a 
decidedly  classical  bent  to  his-talent. 

Je,\n  Ehnest  AuBf:RT  treats  classic  subjects  in  so  playful,  almost  trifling  a  vein  that  his 
work  may  be  said  to  border  on  caricature.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1824,  and  entered  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  in  1841.  He  studied  with  Delaroche  and  passed  five  years  in  Italy. 
He  is  known  as  an  engraver,  lithographer  and  painter,  and  has  received  medals  for  excellence 
in  each  of  these  fields.  He  has  made  charming  copies  in  water-color  after  Raphael,  and  in 
lithography  from  pictures  by  Hamon,  Gleyre,  Jobbe-Duval  and  others,  but  he  is  known  here 
chiefly  by  pictures  of  the  class  of  "  Love's  Menu,"  which  we  copy,  and  which  are  the  delight 
of  the  shop-windows.  However  trifling  tliese  fancies  may  seem  to  the  grave  who  take  a  serious 
view  of  the  purposes  of  art,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  laughing  troop  of  such  light- 
hearted  themes  has  come  down  to  us  from  classic  times  on  vases  and  on  painted  walls,  and 
fully  justifies  the  artist  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  such  innocent  purveyors  to  mirth. 

Jean-Louis  Hamon  is  another  favorite  worker  in  this  now  familiar  vein  of  treatment  of 
scenes  drawn  from  the  life  of  classic  times.  He  was  born  in  1821  at  Plouha,  a  little  sea-cojist 
'iillage  in  Brittany,  and  studied  with  Delaroche  and  Gleyre.  His  style  is  his  own,  and  his 
manner  of  painting,  no  less  individual,  seems  as  if  it  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  Poni- 
peian  frescoes,  which  look,  when  they  have  not  been  repainted,  as  if  they  were  seen  through  a 
veil  of  gauze.  Of  the  two  pictures  by  Hamon  which  we  copy,  the  one  called  "  Ma  Soeur  n'y  est 
pas  "  is  the  better  representation  of  his  style  as  known  to  most  of  us,  and  it  is,  beside,  the 
picture  by  which  his  reputation  was  made.  The  young  lad  returning  from  his  ramble  in 
the  fields,  brings  in  an  osier  basket  the  bird  he  has  trapped,  and  comes  to  offer  it  to  his  favor- 
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ite  maideu,  who  li\t's  in  this  pretty  vviiyside-liouse.  She  has  been  phiying  with  her  younger 
brotlier  and  sister,  lielping  tlieni  l)iiild  with  tiles  a  house  for  the  cicada  and  the  butterfly  they 
have  cauglit,  but  on  seeing  her  visitoi-,  she  gives  the  cliiidren  a  wf)rd  of  warning,  and  cicniclies 


"LOVE'S     MENU." 
FROM    The    painting    BY    AUBERT. 


down  behind  them  witli  merry  eyes  and  a  beating  heart  to  liear  them  stoutly  rejieat  the 
whispered  lesson,  "  My  sister  is  not  at  home  !  "  To  judge  by  the  half-smile  on  the  boy's  face 
and  his  look  as  of  one  wlio  has  come  to  stay,  the  ruse  is  likely  to  prove  an  unsuccessful  ona 
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The  otliei'  picture  is  one  that  appeals  to  a  sinallcr  audience,  hut  it  has  tlie  same  merits  of 
naturalness  and  directness.  Two  Roman  girls  are  in  the  shop  of  a  seller  of  vases  and  of  those 
ligurines  in  terra-cotta  whose  discovery  has  been  so  pleasant  an  event  in  the  art-chronicle  of 
our  time.     The  title  of  tlie  picture  as  we  may  translate  it,  The  Four-Cent  CoiDitcr,  is  a  gentle 


"THE    FOUR-CENT    COUNTER." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    HAMON. 

reminder  of  the  fact  that  these  figurines  which  our  amateurs  can  only  buy  by  emptying  their 
pockets,  were  once  reckoned  of  no  great  account.  But  Hamon,  doubtless,  was  quite  careless 
of  the  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  his  picture:  he  had  found  a  pretty  subject— graceful  girls, 
and  a  background  of  classic  art  where  all  is  in  harmony  with  the  living  beauty,  and  he  fixed 
the  vision  upon  his  canvas  as  it  had  passed  before  his  inward  eye.  Not  a  few  of  Hamon's 
pictures  have  been  Inxnight  to  this  country  and  are  owned  here.  At  the  late  sale  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  gallery  two  of  them  were  exhiVnted:  "Love  Lingers  "  and  "  Love  Knocking  at  the 
Door."     Hamon  died  in  1874. 
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KC'I'OIl  LKROUX  is  Jinorlier  :irtist  who  hns  fonml  liimsplf 
;iT  lioiiiH  ill  tlie  painting' of  siiliJHcts  drawn  from  tlu' private 
life  and  t'loiii  tlip  liistory  of  the  (frcelvs  and  Romans.  lie  was  horn 
at  Verdun  in  1827,  and  studied  with  Picot  and  in  the  Beaux-Arts. 
In  lS.-)7  lie  gained  the  Prize  of  Home  {Prix  lie  2ioine),  which  enabled 
him  to  visit  Italj^  and  continue  his  studies  there.  After  .some  time 
spent  in  the  peninsula  he  made  an  extensive  t(jur,  visiting  (rennany, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  and  IIh'  fruits  of  his  studies  were 
seen  soon  after  his  I'eturn  in  a  succession  of  pictures  which  gave 
him  a  wide  jjopularity  and  a  high  position  in  his  jirofession.  His  painting  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, "A  Funeral  in  the  Columbarium  of  the  House  of  the  CtPsars  in  Rome,"  is  well  known, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  whicli  such  sulijects  should  l>e  treated.  Sentiment  is 
made  the  main  object  by  the  painter,  and  learning  and  archaeology  are  kept  in  their  due 
place,  although  from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  these  matters  no  modem  painter  would  have 
a  better  right  to  make  a  display  of  his  acquirements.  "We  are  shown  the  interior  of  one  of 
those  vast  receptacles  for  the  dead  which  aliounded  in  ancient  Rome,  and  whicli  were  i-alled 
Columbaria  or  dove-houses,  because  they  resembled  the  structures  which  were  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  pigeons,  in  the  East  and  in  Italy.  The  inner  walls  of  these  structures  were 
lined  with  cavities  in  which  the  urns  were  placed  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  which 
were  closed  by  talilets  inscribed  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  deceased.  Into  tlie  Colum- 
barium, where  are  deposited  the  dead  belonging  to  the  family  of  some  member  of  the  Im- 
perial House,  a  procession  of  mourners  is  descending  by  the  stone  steps  that  lead  from  the 
cheerful  light  above  to  the  dim  vault  below.  The  priest  holds  in  his  hands  the  urn  covered 
with  the  funeral  veil.  Behind  liini  two  little  children  are  weeping,  and  then  follow  the  other 
mourners,  some  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  liands.  The  musicians,  who  descended  fii"st,  have 
taken  up  their  station  against  the  wall  near  the  destined  niche,  and  play  upon  the  double- 
pijie,  while  the  widow — for  so  we  read  the  story — has  thi'own  lierself  upon  her  knees  beside 
the  opened  tomb.  The  solemnity  of  tlie  occasion,  which  finds  its  ciilminaring  i>oinT  in  the 
attitude  of  this  bereaved  (me,  is  graduated  with  niucli  dramatic  skill  by  the  ai-tist  through 
the  s^^npathetic  attitudes  and  gestures  of  the  nearest  mourners  up  to  the  less  concerned 
assistants  who  fill  the  stairs,  and  as  they  slowly  descend,  convei-se  together  in  low  whisjjei-s, 
or  send  looks  of  curious  inquiry  dow  n  to  the  room  below.     There  is  everything  in  this  skill- 
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fully  composed  i)icture  to  satisfy  the  MicliM'olon'ist,  ))iit  tlie  himiiiii  element  is  iiuule  tin-  ciiief 
actor,  ami  the  artist  has  so  deftly  iiiiiiiilrd  all  sliades  df  iV(diiii^-,  and  kept  himself  so  true  to 
nature,  that  it  needs  no  explanation  nor  learned  commentary,  hut  tells  its  own  story:  a  story 
as  old  as  the  world  and  as  fresh  as  yesterday.  Leroux  has  another  painting  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, "  Herculaneum,"  representing  an  agonized  group  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  dreadful  hour 
of  the  destruction  of  the  city.  But  the  subject  is  an  impossible?  one  and  failuiv  was  foi-e- 
ordained.  T^ie  painting  of  which  we  give  a  copy  is  the  one  that  has  made  Leroux  best 
known  to  Americans.  It  belongs  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  aiid  was  bought  by 
the  Director  in  1874,  the  year  of  its  exhibition  in  the  Paris  Salon.  The  nuns  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  in  Rome  were  held  to  the  strictest  observance  of  chastity,  and  the  punishment  for 
breaking  their  vows  was  the  severest  that  could  be  imagined — no  less  than  a  living  burial. 
One  of  their  nuns,  the  Yestal  Tuccia,  was  accused  of  intidelity,  but  she  pi'otested  her  inno- 
cence, and  dared  the  test,  which  was,  that  she  should  take  up  water  from  the  Tiber  in  a  sieve 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  people.  Leroux  has  treated  the  subject  with  much  grace,  Init  some- 
thing is  lost  for  its  full  eifectiveness  by  the  small  importance  given  to  the  spectators.  We 
see  the  Tiber  tilling  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  the  buildings  of  the  city  crowding  its  banks. 
Tuccia  stands  upon  the  sandy  shore  close  to  the  spectators  and  holds  the  sieve  with  both 
hands  high  above  her  head  as  she  adjures  the  goddess  whom  she  serves.  "  Powerful  one," 
she  cries,  "if  I  have  always  brought  piire  hands  to  the  service  of  thy  altar,  grant  that  I  may 
take  water  from  this  river  in  my  sieve,  and  carry  it  without  spilling  to  thy  temple."  The 
virgin  is  clad  in  a  long  violet  mantle,  her  arms  are  beautifully  modelled,  and  her  figure  has  all 
the  grace  of  an  antique  statue,  with  the  charm  of  softly  breathing  life.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  Leicux's  picture  gains  by  the  way  in  which  it  has  sometimes  been  engraved  or  photo- 
graphed, confining  the  composition  to  the  figure  of  Tuccia  and  a  small  portion  of  either  shore. 
The  figures  at  the  right  are  somewhat  intrusive;  certainly,  the  people  fishing  on  the  bank  in 
close  i^roximity  to  the  virgin  jar  uj^on  the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  and  the  young  boy  who  non- 
chalantly watches  the  event  in  the  immediate  foreground  is  out  of  place,  however  pleasing 
he  may  be  to  look  at.  Add,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  or  so  we  judge,  for  people  on  tlie 
opposite  shore  of  the  Tiber  to  see  what  is  passing  on  this.  The  value  of  the  subject  is  in  the 
channing  treatment  of  the  heroine's  figure,  and  it  remains  thus  far  the  artist's  best  work. 
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ANOTHER  artist  who  lins  made  some  icimtalion  in  the  saiiip  lifld  with  L^roux  ami 
Ilamon,  is  llciiii-raiil  Motte.  He  was  l)oni  in  Paiis,  and  studied  with  ({(''I'ome,  fi'r)m 
wliom  he  got  that  strong  l)ent  toward  arclia'oh)gy  wlncli  makes  his  ])ictures  more  curious 
to  look  at  than  pictorially  interesting.  His  best  known  work,  painted  in  187/5,  is  the 
"  Trojan  Horse."  Tlie  treatment  of  the  subject  had  a  somewhat  bizarre  originality,  strongly 
attracting  the  curiosity  if  not  wholly  persuading  the  sjjectator  to  accept  the  artist's  solution. 
It  is  another  attemjjt  in  the  domain  of  conjectural  restoration,  where  so  many  gocjd  talents  in 
France  and  Germany  have  wasted  themselves:  but  perhaps  M.  Motte  woidd  decline  to  l>e 
taken  altogether  seriously. 

The  Great  Horse  stands  ujion  the  platform  of  the  citadel,  with  the  ropes  and  pulleys  still 
attached  to  the  sledge  on  which  it  has  been  jiainf  ally  dragged  to  its  place.  Ilie  moonlight 
and  the  vast  shadows  of  the  castle  walls  give  a  certain  mystery  to  the  scene,  and  if  the  spectator 
could  divest  himself  of  the  impression  that  the  model  for  the  Horse  had  been  found  in  the 
Rocking-horse  Department  of  the  nearest  toy-shop,  he  might  be  better  able  to  accept  the 
artist's  concejition.  It  was  impossible,  too,  to  establish  a  proi)ortion  between  the  Horse  and 
the  men  who  were  descending  from  its  Hanks  that  could  be  reconciled  with  artistic  needs. 
The  men  looked  like  mice,  and  yet  the  Horse  did  not  really  look  huge,  since  small  as  they 
were  they  were  yet  taken  as  standards  of  measurement,  and  this  was  fatal  to  the  logic  of  the 
statement  as  a  whole.  The  truth  is,  that  such  shadowy  fantasies  do  not  bear  transplanting 
into  the  realm  of  pictorial  art,  or  if  the  artist  insist  upon  attempting  the  task  he  must  con- 
trive to  leave  as  much  to  the  imagination  as  the  poet  himself  has  done.  M.  Motte  has  painted, 
among  other  subjects,  "  Babylonian  Prisoners  of  War  sacrificed  to  Baal,"  "  Circe  changing  the 
Companions  of  Ulysses  into  Swine;  "  and  at  Amsterdam,  in  1883,  he  was  employed  to  decorate 
the  fagade  of  the  Exhibition  Building  with  paintings  in  light  and  shade  to  imitate  bas-reliefs 
having  for  subjects  the  different  trades.  These  were  treated  with  a  curious  mixture  of  reality 
and  archaism  that,  if  not  altogether  acceptable,  was  certainly  stimulating  to  curiosity. 

PIERRE -PAUL  LEON"  GLAIZE,  one  of  whose  pictures,  "Fugitives  from  Athens," 
we  copy,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1842.  He  is  the  son  of  an  artist  of  some  distinction, 
Auguste  Barthelemy  Glaize,  with  whom  he  studied  at  iirst,  afterwards  entering  the 
studio  of  Gerume,  wheie  he  took  a  similar  direction  to  that  of  Motte.  The  father  is 
best    known    l)y    his    singular   jiicture   "A    Pillory,"   an    imiuense   cainas    where,   as   in   a 
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l)illoiy,  were  exposed  the  gieat  teaclieis  iind  I'lieiids  ol'  liiiiii;niil y  who  have  l)een  rewarded 
for  their  lives  of  self-sacrilice  and  iiol)le  example  l)y  neglect  or  persecution.  Tlie  per- 
sonages I'anged  from  Homer  througli  Jesus,  Socrates  and  Dante  to  Pierre  Palissy,  and  was 
rather  a  dignified  page  of  painted  morality  than  a  painting  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  In  nearly  all  the  pictures  of  this  prolific  painter,  who  so  late  as  ]cS7-i  was  still 
exhibiting  in  the  Salon  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  we  liiid  tlie  same  nioial  purpose  and 
meaning,  not  unmixed  with  satire  of  a  trenchant  sort,  as  in  his  "  Spectacle  of  Human 
Folly,"  where  a  grey-haired  man  standing  at  one  side  of  the  picture  ]ioints  to  a  soil  of  fresco 
which  fills  the  background,  and  where  we  see  the  misei-able  spectacle  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  betrayed  in  successive  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  liloody  liattles  between 
the  Hebrews  and  their  enemies ;  the  Christians  persecuted,  beheaded,  brought  to  the  cross  of 
the  Romans;  the  Huguenots  of  France  hung,  flayed  alive  or  burned  at  the  stake,  and  the 
victims  of  the  Terror  mounting  the  scaffold  of  the  guillotine.  At  the  left  of  the  panorama, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  moving  on  before  the  spectator,  is  hung  a  placard  on  which  we  read, 
"new  pictures  to  come."  Beside  his  son,  M.  Auguste  Glaize  has  had  other  pupils  who  have 
achieved  distinction:  M.  George  Becker,  born  in  Paris  in  1845,  whose"  Widow  of  a  Martyr" 
— a  Christian  mother  holding  up  her  little  child  to  kiss  the  tablet  that  closes  the  tomb  of  her 
husl)and — belongs  to  the  same  category  with  the  pictiire  of  Leroux  already  described.  M. 
Becker  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  that  striking  picture,  "  Rizpah  defending  the 
Bodies  of  her  Sons  from  the  Birds  of  Pi'ey,"  which  was  in  the  Philadelphia  Exposition:  a 
l)icture  then  fresh  from  its  triumph  in  Paris,  where  it  had  made  the  reputation  of  the  artist. 
Another  pujul  of  the  elder  Glaize  was  Kiimmerer,  born  in  Holland,  at  the  Hague,  but  a  resi- 
dent of  Paris,  whose  "  "Wedding  under  the  Directory  "  and  "  Christening  under  the  Directory  " 
have  made  him  so  popular,  and  of  whom  Ave  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  younger  Glaize  has  not  wholly  departed  from  the  i)ath  pursued  liy  his  father,  but 
his  turn  toward  archseology  is  stronger  than  his  didactic  vein.  He  has  painted  several  scenes 
from  the  story  of  "  Samson,"  "  Christ  and  the  Ten  Lepers,"  "  Hercules  between  \"irtue  and 
Pleasure,"  and  the  "  Death  of  St.  Louis,"  in  all  of  which  he  shows  a  jjower  of  conception  and  a 
vigor  of  painting  that  have  given  him  high  rank  among  the  admirers  of  academic  methods, 
and  of  those  who  look  to  pictures  for  a  story  and  enjoy  its  skillful  telling.  Both  the  elder 
and  the  younger  Glaize  have  acquired  some  reputation  as  portrait  painters.  The  picture 
which  we  copy  shows  M.  Leon  Glaize  working  in  the  same  vein  that  has  attracted  so  many 
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French  artists  since  there  was  a  distinctive  French  school,  and  of  which,  in  nm-  own  time, 
M.  Gerome  is  the  chief  i-ei)resentative — the  application  of  archajological  learning  to  the  treat- 
ment of  antique  themes.  "  Tlie  Fugitive  from  Athens "  is  an  episode  of  the  history  of  the 
city,  during  its  long  investment  by  Sylla,  when  the  sufferings  of  the  i)eoi)le  by  starvation 
drove  as  many  to  escape  as  could  find  the  means.  M.  Glaize  has  treated  his  subject  with  an 
attempt  at  realism,  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  facts  ai'e  made  to  yield  as  far  as  i)ossi- 
ble  to  the  demands  for  graceful  attitudes  and  a  pleasing  an~angement  of  lines  and  masses. 
The  jncture  is  an  effective  one  of  its  kind,  and  gives  its  author  a  i)lace  among  the  leaders  in  a 
school  which  is  not  without  its  uses,  even  if  tlie  advancement  of  painting  be  not  among  them. 

V. 

FAR.  more  poetical  in  his  way  of  looking  at  antique  fable  and  history  is  that  singular 
painter,  Gustave  Moi'eau,  who  occupies  so  isolated  a  place  among  the  artists  of  our  time. 
Gustave  Moreau  was  born  in  Paris  in  182(3.  He  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  after 
pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  entered  the  studio  of  Picot,  where  he  remained 
for  twelve  years.  He  also  received  instruction  from  Delacroix  and  from  one  of  Delacroix's  pupils, 
Chasseriau,  to  whose  memory  later  Moreau  dedicated  one  of  his  most  singular  pictures,  "  The 
Young  Man  and  Death."  The  artist's  first  essay  was  in  the  field  of  historj' — he  painted  the 
"  Defeat  of  Darius  at  the  Battle  of  Arbela,"  and  after  a  few  other  attempts  he  left  France  for 
Italy,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  tlie  study  of  the  older  masters,  especially  to  those  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  has  been  reproached  with  too  close  an  imitation  of  some  of  the  artists  of 
this  school,  particularly  of  Mantegna,  but  this  resemblance,  while  it  may  perhaps  have  been 
perceptible  in  some  of  his  earlier  woiks,  has  ceitainly  disappeared  from  his  later  ones.  His 
first  notable  picture,  sent  to  the  Salon  in  18()4,  was  "  (Edipus  and  the  Sphynx,"  which  made  a 
great  impression  on  a  certain  portion  of  the  public,  and  aroused  a  vigorous  partisanship  on 
the  jjart  of  some  critics,  and  as  vigorous  a  hostility  on  the  part  of  others.  Among  the  rest, 
M.  Ernest  Chesneau  has  written  about  the  artist  in  a  vein  of  enthusiasm  which  seems  to  us 
to  carry  liini  l)eyond  bounds:  in  his  small  l)(>()k  of  less  tliaii  five  Inmdred  pages,  in  which  he 
writes  about  the  artists  of  our  time  of  all  nations,  he  gives  no  less  than  twenty-six  i)ages  to 
Moreau  alone.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Chesneau  has  made  himself  the  historian 
of  the  English  school,  and  has  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  artists  calling  themsehes 
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the  Pre-Raph;i('lites,  iind  i(  is  easy  to  iindHistaTul  that  1!ih  same  taste  wliicli  leads  him  I<»  accept 
the  works  of  tlie  Pre-Eapliae]i(es — woiks  wliicli,  witii  llieir  many  interest in^^  <iiialities,  yet 
defy  all  the  laws  of  classic  ait  so  dear  to  Frenchmen  —leads  liim  also  to  admii-e  tlie  bizarre  per- 


'YOUNG    GIRL    WITH    THE    HEAD    OF    ORPHEUS." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    MOREAU 
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formances  of  M.  Gustave  Moreau.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  artist  has  real  claims 
upon  our  attention,  were  it  for  no  other  rea-son  than  that  he  looks  upon  his  art  as  a  serious 
thinii;,  and  is  not  content,  as  so  many  of  these  searcliers  among  the  relics  of  the  past  have 
been,  to  amuse  the  i)assing  hour  with  trifles  light  as  air. 

The  picture  which  we  copy  will  perhaps  serve  as  well  as  any  we  could  have  chosen,  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  Moreau's  art.  "  The  Young  Girl  with  the  Head  of  Orpheus,"  is  an 
ejnsode  which  the  artist  has  himself  embroidered  upon  the  story  of  the  poet,  as  told  by  Ovid. 
After  the  loss  of  Eurydice,  Orpheus  refused  to  be  consoled  by  the  Moenads,  the  priestesses  of 
Bacchus.  Furious  at  his  denials,  they  rushed  upon  him  and  slew  him,  and  tearing  his  body 
in  pieces  scattered  the  fragments  far  and  wide  over  the  Thracian  land.  His  head  and  lyre 
were  thrown  into  the  Hebrus. 

As  ]\Ioreau  has  advanced  in  his  career  he  has  grown  more  and  more  mystical,  and  his 
work  more  and  more  remo\"ed  from  that  of  his  contemporaries  in  France,  at  least,  though  in 
England,  Burne  Jones  still  keeps  the  Pre-Raphaelite  fire  burning,  and  Arnold  Bocklin  in  Ger- 
many shows  some  affinity  with  the  world  in  which  Moreaii  lives.  But  Burne  Jones  is  beset 
by  a  mannerism  from  which  he  seems  never  able  to  escape,  repeating  the  same  face  and  the 
same  expression  as  if  they  were  put  on  his  canvas  with  a  stencil-plate,  while  his  ideas  are 
confined  within  a  very  narrow"  range.  Moreau,  on  the  other  hand,  has  worked  upon  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  themes,  and  however  he  may  come  short  of  a  full  success  in  embodying 
his  conceptions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  individuality  and  grace  of  his 
ideas.  One  of  his  most  original  compositions  is  his  "  David,"  whei-e  he  represents  David  as  a 
blooming  child  like  an  angel  seated  on  the  footstool  of  Saul,  who,  dark  and  gloomy,  listens  to 
the  strains  of  the  shepherd-boy's  harp  and  soothing  song,  as  it  murmurs  through  the  vast 
palace  hall.  If  in  many  of  jNIoreau's  compositions  we  seem  to  recognize  here  and  there  the 
echo  of  an  older  form,  it  must  l)e  confessed  that  the  spirit  the  artist  breathes  into  it  is  jjurely 
his  own. 
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VI. 


VERY  diflPerent  from  any  of  tlie  artists  thus  far  iiiPiitioTied  wlio  liave  drawn  these 
themes  from  the  antique  life  is  the  distinguished  painter  Jean  Leon  Gerome.  He 
Avas  born  at  Yesoid  in  1824,  and  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmitli.  lie  studied  his  art  in 
his  native  town,  l)ut  came  in  1841,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  Paris,  and  after  going 
through  tlie  usual  routine  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  he  entered  tlie  studio  of  Delaroche. 
In  1844,  when  Delaroche  went  with  a  number  of  liis 
pupils  to  Rome,  Gerome  accompanied  him,  and  re- 
mained there  a  year  studying  and  designing  dili- 
gently. After  liis  return  to  Paris  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  Gleyre,  who  had  taken  Belaroche's  studio 
during  his  absence,  and  afterwards  on  the  return  of 
his  old  master  to  Paris  he  resumed  his  work  under 
his  direction.  Ilis  lirst  exhibited  picture  was  "A 
Cockfight."  This  was  jiainted  in  1847,  and  the  ligures 
were  the  size  of  life.  The  subject  was  a  Greek  boy 
and  girl  who  were  kneeling  npon  the  ground  with 
the  birds  between  them:  the  boy  urging  on  the  light, 
and  the  girl  looking  on  with  a  half-pleased,  half-deprecating  air.  The  picture  had  a  decided 
success,  but  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  lather  tame  and  academic  j)erformance.  This  was  followed 
by  several  subjects  drawn  from  classic  sources:  ojie  of  the  pictures  of  this  time  was  a  work  of 
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the  same  general  scope  as  tlie  "  Hemicycle  "  of  Delaroche,  painted  for  the  Ampliitheatre  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  showing  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  all  ages.  Gerome's  picture 
represented  the  great  men  of  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  but  it  had  not  the  excuse  for  being  that  the 
picture  of  Delaroclie  undoubtedly  liad,  and  it  met  witli  no  response  in  the  public  apprecia- 
tion. A  much  more  fortunate  venture  was  his  picture,  "  The  End  of  a  masked  Ball."  It  wsis 
painted  in  1857,  and  is  well  known  in  this  country,  not  only  from  its  exhibition  here,  but 
from  its  multiplication  by  means  of  photographs  and  engravings,  which  were  in  great  request. 
It  was  purchased  here  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  ^V.  T.  \Valters  of  Baltimore.  It  represents  a 
portion  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  the  early  morning  of  a  winter's  day.  Two  maskers  in  the 
dresses  of  a  Pierrot  and  a  Harlequin  have  come  from  the  ball-room  to  fight  a  duel  in  the  wood 
with  foils.  In  the  distance  is  a  carriage,  and  about  it  are  grouped  some  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  encounter.  The  fight  is  over.  Pierrot  has  been  run  through:  he  lies  on  the  ground, 
supported  by  a  friend,  while  the  friends  of  Harlequin  hurry  him  away  from  the  bloody  field. 
We  must  think  this  one  of  the  best  pictures  Gerome  has  painted.  There  is  an  air  of  reality, 
of  puipose,  about  it,  rarely  found  in  his  pictures,  and  evidences  of  feeling,  such  as  nobody 
would  suspect  him  capable  of  from  the  study  of  his  other  works. 

A  few  pictures  of  secondary  interest  followed :  scenes  of  Eastern  life  pointing  to  a  field 
that  later  he  was  to  make  his  own.  But  a  moi'e  immediate  triumph  was  obtained  by  three 
pictures,  all  painted  in  the  year  1859,  and  which  gave  him  a  j)Osition  among  the  foremost 
artists  of  his  time  for  sldll  in  narration  and  for  learning — qualities  that  brought  him  at  once 
the  suffrages  of  the  crowd  and  of  the  cidtivated  classes,  albeit  the  lovers  of  painting,  and  the 
few  who  are  not  content  wdth  an  art  divorced  from  imagination,  held  aloof.  These  three 
pictures  were  the  "  Death  of  Cfesar,"  "  The  Wife  of  Candaules,"  and  the  "Ave,  Cfesar,  Morituri 
te  salutant."  The  first  named  of  these  pictures  was  originally  confined  in  its  composition,  we 
believe,  to  the  single  figure  of  Cfcsar  lying  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  which  is  now  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  and  of  which  it  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
feat  of  foreshortening  but  one  of  pei'spective,  meaning  that  a  certain  grandeur  in  tlie  concep- 
tion with  a  fullness  of  knowledge  in  the  draughtsmanship,  lifts  it  to  a  higher  plane  than  is 
implied  in  the  word  foreshortening.  Tlip  skill  disiilaytMl  in  tliis  single  figure  is  consummate, 
and  Gerome  has  never  done  anything  finer.  AVhether  this  were  all  that  he  originally  in- 
tended for  the  contents  of  the  picture,  or  whether  it  were  an  aiterthought,  to  take  this  figure 
from  the  composition  and  give  it  more  importance,  it  still  remains  that  the  impressivenesa 
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and  iinportance  of  tlie  subject  are  coiiliiied  to  tlit-  prostiate  ligure  of  Cfnsar.  The  accessories 
are  wanting  in  dignity,  and  detract  from  the  tragedy  ratliei'  tlian  lieigliten  it.  (Jerome,  fol- 
lowing Plutarcli,  has  placed  the  scene  of  the  murder  in  the  Curia  of  Pompey  rather  than  in 
the  Senate  House,  where  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  The  room  he  has 
devised  resembles  a  Greek  theatre,  and  recalls  the  fact  that  Pompey  took  the  model  of  the 
theatre  lie  built  in  Rome  from  the  one  at  Mitylene.  At  tlie  riglit  are  a  numl)er  of  marble 
curule  chairs  ranged  in  concentric  rows  and  lising  one  above  the  other  as  in  an  amphitheatre. 
In  front  of  these  is  a  level  stretch  of  floor  paved  with  mosaic,  and  at  the  extreme  left  is  the 
statue  of  Pompey  "  which  the  City  had  made  and  consecrated  in  honor  of  him,  when  he  did 
beautify  that  part  of  the  City  with  the  Theatre  he  biult,  witli  divers  Porclies  about  it."  On 
the  floor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Statue,  lies  the  body  of  Csesar  with  his  head  towards  the  spectator, 
still  wearing  his  golden  laurel-wreath  and  with  his  toga  decently  wrapped  about  him.  His 
bronze  chair  lies  overturned  at  his  side,  showing  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle.  This  chair  is 
faithfully  copied  from  an  antique  model  still  existing,  and  the  statue  of  Pompey  is  from  the 
original,  or  what  passes  for  the  original,  still  preserved  in  the  Spada  x'alace  in  Rome.  In 
the  middle  of  the  picture  are  the  white-robed  conspirators  retreating  through  the  doorway. 
They  shout  aloud  and  brandish  their  swords,  looking  back  at  the  work  they  have  done,  and 
at  the  empty  hall,  for  all  the  Senators  have  taken  flight:  in  their  haste  a  marble  chair  has 
been  overturned:  only  one  Senator  remains,  old  Publius,  sunk  in  his  seat,  and  "quite  con- 
founded with  this  mutiny." 

Another  picture  "  The  Gladiators  "  or  "  Pollice  Yerso  "  is  also  well  known  in  this  country, 
having  appeared  lately  at  the  sale  of  the  Stewart  collection.  Here  again  Gerome  displayed 
his  skill  in  grouping,  his  clearness  of  narrative  and  his  tact  in  making  use  of  the  most 
recent  discoveries  in  archaeology  to  give  reality  to  his  restoration  of  antique  life.  His  solution 
of  the  problem  how  to  protect  the  vast  area  of  the  Circns  Maximus  from  sun  and  rain  is 
ingenious:  the  helmets  and  weapons  of  the  gladiators  ai'e  copied  from  objects  found  in 
recent  excavations,  and  the  Imperial  tribune  with  the  stalls  for  the  court  and  for  the  \est:d 
virgins  and  the  senators  are  all  correct  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ligid  demands  of  scholar- 
ship. The  perspective,  too,  is  well  managed;  in  short,  here,  as  in  all  GerOme's  classical 
subjects,  we  have  everything  one  can  ask  for  in  a  picture  but  good  painting,  and  that 
imaginative  quality  which  is  the  breath  of  life  to  every  work  of  art. 

These  pictures  which  still  stand  among  the  most  important  works  of  the  artist  were  fol 
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lowed  in  rapid  succession  liy  the  "  Phrvne  liefore  her  Judges,"  the  "  Two  Augurs,"  and  "  Cleo- 
pati-a  brouirht  to  Cfcsar's  House" — all  painted  between  1801  and  180:3.  The  figure  of  Phrvne 
in  the  first  of  these  jiictures  is  by  far  the  best  study  of  tlie  nude  that  Gerome  has  attemi)ted, 
but  his  style  is  too  hard  and  labored  to  make  him  an  acceptable  painter  of  such  subjects. 
The  small  statue  which  lie  modelled  from  this  figure  and  had  cast  in  bronze  is  more  successful 
than  the  painting.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  statues  modelled  from  the  two  gladiators  in 


"THE    SWORD    DANCE." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    GEROME. 

the  "Ave,  C.Tsar."     They  show  a  strong  talent  for  the  sculptors'  art,  and  Gerome  mucli  enjoys 
hia  excursions  into  this  domain. 

Beside  his  classic  subjects,  Gerome  has  earned  distinction  by  his  numerous  pictures  of 
modern  life  in  the  East,  chiefly  in  Cairo.  His  knowledge  of  tlie  country,  its  scenery,  archi- 
tecture, and  people  is  extensive  and  gained  liy  jiersonal  ob.servatiou.  and  his  pictures  liave 
periuanent  value  as  contemporary  record.  Of  these  "  The  Prisoner,"  a  captive  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  transported  in  a  Nile  boat  wiiile  his  guards  sing  to  him  and  play  on  the  guitar;  "A 
Donkey-boy,"  a  "  Butcher  of  Jerusalem  at  the  door  of  his  Shop,"  "  Tlie  Door  of  the  Mosque  El 
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Assaneyn  in  Cairo."  witli  the  lieads  of  reV)el  lieys  exposed;  the  "  Shive  Market,"  the  "Alnieh 
Dance,"  and  anion^  a  number  of  others  the  two  which  we  coi)y:  "  Tlie  Swoid  Dance,"  and  the 
"  Clothes-Merchant." 

Travellers  tell  us  that  the  Almeh  is  a  female  singer:  the  word  means  "a  learned  woman," 
and  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  good  specimens  of  tlie  class  outside  the  harems  of  the  wealthy 
natives.  Gerome's  Almeh,  who  is  singing,  and  accom})anying  her  song  with  the  castanets, 
seems  also  to  be  dancing,  after  the  Oriental  fasliion,  swaying  her  body  and  anus  al)out  in  a 
graceful  fasliion,  but  not  moving  from  her  place.  The  scene  is  in  a  coli'ee-house,  and  the  dance 
would  appear  to  be  for  the  entertainment  of  a  group  of  Baslu-bazouks  wlio  sit  upon  a  divan 
curiously  constructed  of  bamlioo  sticks.  They  beat  time  by  cla^jping  their  liands,  and  are 
apparently  singing.  The  itinerant  musicians  who  accompany  tlie  Almeh  in  her  visits  are 
squatted  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  their  stolid  indifference  is  in  amusing  conti'ast  with  the 
excitement  of  the  Bashi-bazouks.  This  picture,  which  is  owned  in  tliis  country,  excited  a 
lively  interest  when  it  appeared  here. 

The  "  Sword  Dance  "  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  "Almeh,"  and  represents  the  performances 
of  one  of  the  Ghaiodzi  or  Dancing- women  belonging  to  a  caste  distinct  from  that  of  the  Almeh. 
The  dances  of  the  Ghawjizi  were  formerly  one  of  the  chief  curiosities  of  Egj-pt,  but  for  some 
years  they  have  l)een  prohibited  from  performing  in  the  streets.  Gerome  has  made  his 
Ghazeyeh  dancing  witli  a  sword  balanced  on  lier  head,  and  another  in  lier  liand,  l)ut  tliougli 
he  has  carried  the  same  minuteness  of  observation  and  completeness  of  statement  through  tliis 
picture  as  he  has  done  through  the  "Almeh,"  the  public  did  not  receive  the  work  with  equal 
enthusiasm  on  its  appearance. 

"  The  Sword-Merchant "  is  another  of  these  scenes  from  Oriental  life,  and  needs  no  par- 
ticular explanation.  It  is  only  one  more  item  in  the  list  of  his  i)ainted  observations,  and  is  not 
inferior  to  the  best  of  them  in  tlie  easy  skill  with  wliicli  it  is  j^iainted,  if  it  have  no  particular 
interest  for  us  in  the  information  it  imparts.  Besides  his  classic  and  Oriental  subjects  Gerome 
has  painted  several  pictures  illustrative  of  European  history.  The  best  of  tliese  are,  "  ^loliere 
breakfasting  \\\{\\  Louis  XIV.,"  "  L'Kminence  grise,"  an  episode  in  the  story  of  Kichelieu,  and 
perhaps,  though  it  savors  a  little  of  spiteful  caricature,  the  "  Rex  tibicen  "—the  Royal  tlute- 
player — in  wliicli  Frederick  the  Great  is  repre.sented  struggling  with  his  favorite  instrument. 

Another  is  the  "  Dante,"  of  which  we  give  a  steel-plate  engraved  by  C.  11.  Jeens.  The 
subject  would  seem  to  be  tlie  anecdote  related  by  Boccaccio  in  his  life  of  the  Poet,  althom^h 
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Gerome  has  laid  the  scene  in  the  envii-ons  of  Florence  instead  of  in  Verona,  as  we  perceive 
by  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  and  Giotto's  campanile,  in  the  hack-ground;  and  has,  beside, 
made  Dante  walking  in  the  fields,  and  not  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  reader  may  like  to 
hear  the  story  as  Boccaccio  tells  it  in  his  own  words.     "  Our  poet,  then,  was  of  middling 
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stature,  and  nftei'  he  had  come  to  matui'ity  went  somewhat  stooping,  and  in  his  movements 
was  gi-ave  and  slow;  he  was  always  plainly  dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  be-came  his  age:  his 
face  was  long  and  liis  no.se  aquiline,  and  his  eyes  i-athcr  large  than  small,  the  jaws  strong, 
and  the  lower  lip  i)rojected  a  little  beyond  the  upper,     llis  hue  was  brown,  and  his  hair  and 
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beard  tliick,  black,  and  rurling,  and  always  011  his  face  a  tii<)U,i;litfiil  and  niplancholy  look. 
From  all  w  liich  it  happened  that  one  day  in  Verona  (the  lame  of  his  writings  having  been 
spread  abroad,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  his  Comedy  which  he  calls  the  Hell,  and  he  him- 
self being  knowTi  by  sight  to  many  men  and  women)  passing  before  a  door- way  where  a  num- 
ber of  women  were  sitting,  one  of  them,  in  a  low  voice,  but  not  so  low  that  it  was  not  heanl 
by  Dante  himself  and  those  who  were  with  him,  said  to  the  other  women:  '  See,  there  is  the 
man  who  goes  down  to  Hell  and  comes  back  again  when  it  i)leases  hiin,  and  brings  l)ack  news 
of  those  wdio  are  down  there.'  To  which  one  of  the  other  women  replied  in  her  simple-hearted 
■way,  '  In  fact,  what  you  say  must  be  true :  don't  you  see  how  his  beard  is  crisped  and  his 
complexion  all  brown  with  the  heat  and  the  smoke  of  the  place  below ''. '  Hearing  these 
words  said  behind  him,  and  perceiving  that  the  women  si:)oke  out  of  pure  credulousness, 
Dante  passed  on  smiling  to  himself,  not  a  little  pleased  and  contented  that  the  peoi;)le  had 
such  thoughts  about  him."  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  Gerome  does  not  follow  Boccaccio  in 
giving  Dante  a  beard.  We  have  only  two  portraits  of  the  poet  with  any  claim  to  authenticity, 
that  attributed  to  Giotto  in  the  Bargello,  now  the  ]Museo  Nazionale  in  Florence,  and  the 
so-called  death-mask,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  cast  from  the  face  of  the  poet 
after  death.  In  neither  of  these  is  there  any  trace  of  a  beard.  At  the  time  when  Giotto 
painted  his  portrait,  the  poet  was  too  young  to  have  a  beard,  and  if  the  cast  was  taken  after 
death,  the  face  would  have  been  shaved  for  the  operation.  In  any  case,  the  traditional  face 
of  Dante  is  fixed  for  us  and  for  all  time,  beardless  and  gaunt, — as  Tennyson  describes  him  in 
his  terse  way 

"  And  there  the  -world-worn  Dante  grasped  lii.s  song. 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled." 

Not  a  few  of  the  best  of  Gerome's  pictures  are  owned  in  this  country,  where  he  has  always 
been  a  popular  favorite,  and  indeed  he  deserves  his  place  as  one  of  the  best  story-tellers  with 
the  brush  that  even  this  age,  so  prolific  in  clever  narrators,  has  produced. 
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VII. 

AFTER  all  the  ilestnictive  criticism  that  has  been  poured  out  upon  Paul  Bela- 
roche,  much  of  it  in  his  own  life-time,  it  still  remains  tliat  few  artists  have 
harl  a  wider  or  more  poweiiul  influence  upon  his  generation  than  he,  while 
we  doubt  if  any  one  who  can  be  named  in  our  time  has  given  pleasure  to  a  greater  mim- 
ber  of  people.  He  did  not  actually  invent  the  "historic  anecdote,"  but,  as  has  been  said, 
he  made  it  take  the  place  of  historic  painting.  And  the  public  of  his  own  country  greeted 
his  pictures  with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  they  set  the  fashion  for  all  Europe,  and 
we  have  seen  his  pupils  searching  the  planet  for  fresh  stories  with  which  to  please  the  story- 
loving  piiblic.  Even  in  his  own  day  his  fame  declined,  although  his  large  emploj-ment,  which 
continued  unabated  up  to  the  ^ery  year  of  his  death,  showed  that  the  hostility  of  the  critics, 
and  the  changed  taste  of  the  more  intelligent  amateurs,  had  done  little  to  abate  the  admira.- 
tion  of  the  world  at  large;  and  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  pictures  themselves 
woidd  bring  pi'ices  equal  to  those  which  they  obtained  during  his  life-time  whenever  chance 
brought  them  to  the  jnarket,  yet  the  engravings  and  jjliotographs  that  have  been  made  of 
them  must  still  command  a  large  annual  sale.  One  explanation  of  this  may  be  that  while  the 
actual  painting  of  Delaroclie  was  far  from  agreeable,  his  color  l)eing  crude,  and  his  texture 
thin  and  hard,  yet  he  compo.sed  his  subjects  well  and  told  his  story  so  clearly  that  it  hardly 
needed  the  title  to  be  known.  His  costumes  Avere  strictly  correct,  and  his  knowledge  of  all 
the  details  of  the  subject  he  was  painting,  extensive  and  accurate,  and  hence  it  followed  that 
when  his  pictures  were  engraved  or  photographed,  all  that  the  public  really  cared  for  in  them 
was  preser\ed  without  loss.  And  to  add  to  this  prosperity,  his  pictures  were  engnned  by 
the  best  talent  of  the  time:  the  last  tine  flower  of  modern  French  steel  engraWng  was  put  at 
his  service;  and,  still  more,  the  art  of  photography  canu"  just  in  time  to  add  to  the  popular 
pleasure  in  having  the  jiictures  put  so  cheaply  into  their  hands,  the  further  pleasure  of  having 
it  done  by  what  seemed  like  magic. 

Ilippolyte  Delaroclie,  better  known  liy  the  alTectionate  lionie-diiiiinuii\e  of  his  name  as 
Paul  Delaroclie,  was  born  in  Paris  in  17'.)T,  and  died  in  the  same  city  in  lS.-)(!.  He  was  th(^  .son  of 
an  exi)ert  dealer  in  pictures:  his  maternal  uncle,  M.  Joly,  was  keeper  of  the  Print-Koom  in 
the  Eibliotheque  Rationale,  and  his  elder  lirother  Jules  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Duvid.     lie 
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was  thus  .suiroumled  from  cliiklliood  willi  iuiluciKvs  ciicour.i^^iug  to  1  lie  pursuit  of  art,  and 
he  found  uo  obstacles  in  the  way  to  a  professi<jn  for  which  lie  early  showed  an  aptilude.  lie 
first  entered  the  studio  of  AVatelet  and  afterward  that  of  (iros,  and  in  1822  sent  three  pictures 
to  the  Salon.  One  of  these,  a  large  canvas  with  a  subject  from  the  Bible, "'  Joas  saved  by  Josa- 
beth,"  was  purchased  by  the  Government.     In  182-1  he  exhibited  his  "  Joan  of  Arc  in  Prison,"' 
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and  "  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  preaching  before  Louis  XIII.,"  pictures  which  drew  popular  atten- 
tion strongly  to  hira,  and  in  1827  he  painted  his  "  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  which  not  only 
decided  his  place  in  the  public  estimation  by  the  great  and  wide-spn^ad  interest  it  excited, 
but  seemed  to  point  out  to  the  artist  a  road  by  which  fame  and  fortune  were  to  be  gained. 
Tliose  who  have  seen  Ristori  in  her  famous  rejiresentation  of  the  death  of  England's  great 
Queen,  in  which  Delaroche's  picture  was  closely  followed,  ^^■ill  need  no  further  illusti"a- 
tion  of  the  remark  that  the  artist's  treatment  of  this  subject,  as  of  all  the  subjects  he  so 
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profusely  drew  I'roiii  liistory,  was  of  a  saperfifial  but  sensational  rharaeter:  his  pictures 
are  little  more  than  a  suceession  of  stage-effects,  having  no  higher  aim  apparently  than 
to  excite  a  passing  emotion  of  horror  or  pity,  few  of  them  rising  above  the  level  of 
anecdote.  The  titles  of  some  of  his  more  important  pictures  will  illustrate  the  statement.  In 
1831,  four  years  after  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  api^eared  the  "  Cromwell  looking  at  Charles  I.  in 
his  Coffin  "  the  "  Children  of  Edward  IV.  in  the  Tower  " — a  subject  of  which  he  gave  a  different 
version  later,  "  The  death  of  Mazarin,"  and  '"  Richelieu  ascending  the  Rhone."  In  1833  came  the 
'•  Death  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,''  and  in  1835  the  "  Assassination  of  the  Due  de  Guise,"  the  "  Duke 
of  Strafford  going  to  Execution,"  and  "  Charles  I.  in  Prison  insulted  by  the  Soldiery."  It 
will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  these  pictures  relates  to  an  event  that  really  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  history,  but,  if  they  were  only  episodes,  tliey  were  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  the 
greater  part  of  the  intelligent  public,  and  gave  the  same  pleasure  that  would  be  derived  from 
reading  the  incidents  narrated  by  a  Fronde  or  a  Green.  The  critical  public  in  France,  how- 
ever, became  a  little  weary  of  the  artist's  persistence  in  drawing  subjects  from  English  history, 
as  well  as  of  the  bloody  and  sensational  nature  of  his  themes.  Criticism  became  so  bitter, 
that  it  finally  affected  Delaroche's  temper,  and  after  1835  he  refused  to  send  any  longer  to  the 
Salon,  and  even  carried  his  resentment  so  far  as  to  decline  in  1855  to  take  any  part  in  the 
Exhibition,  where,  along  with  the  display  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  French  industry, 
the  triumphs  of  her  art  were  shown  covering  her  with  new  glory.  Although  he  retired  so 
completely  from  jiulilic  life,  he  continued  industriously  working,  and  produced  a  succession 
of  pictures  that  found  a  ready  welcome  in  distinguished  circles.  He  was  in  great  esteem  as  a 
portrait-painter,  and  has  left  memorials  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  people  of  his  time. 
One  of  the  works  by  which  he  is  most  favorably  known  is  his  "  Hemicycle  "  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts — the  room  where  lectures  are  given,  and  prizes  dis- 
tributed to  successful  students.  It  is  painted  in  oils  on  a  canvas  attached  to  the  wall,  giving 
it  the  effect  of  a  fresco,  and  is  nearly  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  height  of  fifteen  feet.  In 
the  centre  of  the  composition  in  front  of  a  Greek  temple  sit  the  Greek  representatives  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting— Ictinus,  Phidias  and  Apelles.  On  either  side  are  the 
Genius  of  Greek,  Roman,  Mediipval  and  Renaissance  Art,  and  in  the  middle  a  Fame,  with  one 
knee  bent,  throws  wreaths  of  laurel  to  the  Combatants  in  the  jieaceful  field  of  Art.  The 
figure  of  Gothic  Art  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife,  the  daughter  of  Horace  Yernet, 
whose  early  death  in  1845— he  was  married  in  1835— cast  a  cloud  over  his  life  wliich  was 
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never  dispelled.  The  two  \viii,i>s  of  lliis  iiiiiiii'ii,st>  juiiiitiiiu' :ire  lillfd  witli  ]i()ili;iit-li,i;uics  of 
all  the  great  artists  of  Euroiie  fi'oin  tlie  earliest  times.  Tiu'  ligiircs  in  front  are  colossal, 
those  farthest  are  of  the  size  of  life  Tiicy  are  arranged  in  groaps  accoiding  fo  thr  style  and 
character  of  their  art,  and  the  coniiiosition  is  managed  with  the  same  skill  that  the  artist 
has  made  so  familiar  to  ns  in  liis  niimeions  compositions.  It  has  been  linely  engraved  by 
Ilenriqnel  Dupont,  and  has  been  very  jiopular  fnmi  the  tirst,  not  only  as  an  agreeal)le  treat- 
ment of  the  snbject,  but  as  a  useful  eiicyclopa'ilic  summary  of  the  art-histoi'y  of  Europe. 

In  tliH  collection  of  Mr.  W.  T.  ^^^dters  of  Baltimore  there  is  a  small  replica  of  this  im- 
portant composition  painted  entii-ely  by  Delaroche's  hand.  It  measures  one  hundred  inches 
in  length,  by  sixteen  in  height.  "  The  i)icture  upon  tlie  walls  of  the  Beaux-Arts,"  says  Mrs. 
Jameson,  "was  executed  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Delaroche  by  himself  and  his  pupils. 
Very  unfortunately,  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  tire,  and  re^iaired  by  other  hands,  without 
his  suj^ervisiou."  The  replica  owned  by  ^Mr.  Walters  was  finished  by  the  master  with  much 
care,  and  with  such  satisfaction  to  himself,  that  he  said,  '  If  I  am  to  l)e  known  to  i)osterity 
it  will  be  through  this  picture.'  " 

The  i)ictures  which  we  have  selected  from  the  long  catalogue  of  the  prolific  artist's  works 
need  little  explanatory  comment.  The  "Assassination  of  the  Due  de  Cruise"  is  one  of  Dela- 
roche's most  celebrated  pictures,  and  illustrates  all  his  qualities,  while  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
engraving  hides  the  conspicuous  defects  of  his  coloring.  The  magnificent  apartment  in  which 
the  scene  takes  place  is  faithfully  copied  from  the  bedroom  of  Kenry  III.  in  the  chateau 
of  Blois,  the  artist  using  the  data  supplied  him  by  old  prints  and  pictures,  since  at  that  time 
the  chateau  was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  superficial  ruin,  having  been  stripped  by  successive 
governments  of  all  its  furniture,  wainscoting,  tapestries  and  ornaments,  and  after  the  wanton 
barbarism  of  the  Revolution  given  o\er  to  the  army  for  a  barracks  and  a  powder  magazine. 
It  is  now  restored  to  something  like  its  former  magnificence,  and  occui)ies  a  chief  place  among 
the  Historic  Monuments  of  France  which  are  kept  in  repair  and  guarded  from  mutilation  by 
the  Clovernment.  A  passing  comparison  might  lie  made  between  this  picture  and  Gerome's 
Death  of  C;esar,  both  celebrating  events  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  countries  and  to 
the  world.  In  his  picture  Delaroche  has  for  once  taken  a  theme  that  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
history,  and  he  hast  reated  it  in  a  way  to  disarm  criticism,  Imt  he  has  not  accomplished  in  it 
any  technical  feat  equal  to  Gerome's  painting  of  the  liody  of  C?esar.  As  for  the  actual  paint- 
ing, neither  i^icture  has  any  particular  claim  to  distinction,  but,  as  we  have  said  already,  on 
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such  points  criticism  meets  witli  small  favor  from  tlie  general  public.  The  artist  who  can 
tell  a  striking  story  in  a  striking  way  is  sure  of  his  reward,  and  can  afford  to  smile  at  the 
critics  who  judge  him  by  a  different  standard. 


"THE    CHRISTIAN    MARTYR." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    PAUL    DELAROCHE. 
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Delaroche  made,  as  we  have  said,  two  different  pictures  from  tlie  same  subject  "  The 
Children  of  Edward  I\'.  in  the  Tower."  In  one  of  these,  the  youngnr  of  the  two  I'oys, 
Richard,  Dulve  of  York,  is  lying  in  bed  in  his  night-gown,  while  his  elder  brother,  Edward 
v.,  is  kneeling,  fully  dressed,  at  the  bed-side.  Both  are  praying,  and  their  little  dog  is  stand- 
ing close  by  the  young  king.  In  the  other  pictui-e,  both  l)oys  are  sitting  on  the  bed  as  if 
frightened,  while  the  dog,  hearing  the  footsteps  of  the  murderers,  runs  barking  to  the  door. 
In  both  pictures  the  boys  appear  to  us  somewhat  older  than  they  really  were.  Edward  \ . 
was  thirteen,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  nine,  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  1'liis  is  an  exception  t(j 
the  general  accuracy  of  Delaroche:  all  his  historical  i)ictmes  give  evidence  of  gi-eat  pains- 
taking in  the  collection  of  facts. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Init  while  he  was  still  in  the  full  i)ossessi()n  of  his  ]tower  as 
an  artist,  Delaroche  painted  a  large  number  of  i)ictures  of  a  religious  character,  and  others 
which  legendary  religious  history  supplied  the  subjects.  His  "  St.  Cecilia,"  "  Moses  in  the  Bul- 
rushes," ''A  Christian  Martyr,"  have  never  lost  their  interest  for  a  portion  of  the  public,  while, 
with  the  devout  world,  the  series  of  subjects  he  drew  from  the  story  of  Christ  and  his  mother 
enjoys  a  perennial  popularity.  With  the  world  at  lai'ge,  however,  their  forcing  of  the  jiathetic 
note,  their  somewhat  marked  sentimentality,  and  their  want  of  reality  have  i:)re\'ented  their 
taking  any  serious  hold. 

Of  these  religious  pictures,  the  Christian  IMartyr  which  we  copy  has  the  best  claim  to 
acceptance  on  artistic  grounds.  A  young  Christian  maiden  has  been  martyred,  and  her  body 
thrown  into  a  deep  rock-encircled  pool.  At  night,  the  soldiers  stationed  to  watch  the  place 
and  prevent  the  friends  of  the  martyr  from  stealing  the  body,  are  astounded  at  the  apparition 
of  the  dead  girl  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  in  a  peaceful  sleep,  her  face  softly 
illumined  by  the  halo  that  floats  above  her  head. 


CHARLES  LOUIS  MCLLER  is  another  of  the  painters  of  historical  anecdotes  of 
whom  France,  following  the  lead  of  Delaroche,  has  brought  forth  so  plentiful  a 
crop.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  art- 
ists included  in  this  category:  there  are,  as  tlie  French  might  say,  anecdotists  and  anecdotists. 
There  were  painters  of  anecdote  before  Delaroche — Gros,  for  example;  but  the  difference 
between  him  and  Delaroche  in  their  choice  of  subject  is  this,  that  the 
anecdotes  of  Gros  were,  for  the  most  part,  jiictures  of  events  that 
were  of  living  interest  in  his  time:  the  battles  and  victories  of  Xapo- 
leon,  events  that  in  themselves,  perhaps,  were  not  of  world-moving 
importance,  but  which  played  striking  parts  in  a  great  drama,  in- 
tensely interesting  to  the  world  of  his  time.  Dehu'oche,  and  those 
who  have  followed  him,  on  the  other  hand,  selected  events  at  ran- 
dom, with  reference  onlj-  to  their  usefulness  as  subjects  for  picture- 
gallery  treatment.  Delaroche,  in  l)y  far  the  greater  number  of  his 
so-called  historical  pictures,  not  only  disregarded  contemi)oraneous- 
ness,  but  chose  his  themes  from  the  history  of  a  people,  the  English, 
with  whom  his  countrymen  had  little  sympathy,  and  no  relations  but  political  ones.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  French  people  who  saw  liis  pictures  in  the  Salon  year  after  year,  were  jiroliably 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  events  they  recorded,  and  knew  little  more  about  iliem,  Jifter  they  had 
read  the  brief  descriptions  in  the  Catalogues,  than  they  knew  before.  And  even  if  they  knew 
all  there  was  to  be  known,  the  events  recorded  were  not  of  a  nature  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
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sion:  even  the  scenes  taken  fiom  Frcncli  history  were  for  the  most  ])art  trivial,  and  the  best 
of  them,  the  "Assassination  of  tlie  Dnke  of  fTiiise,"  could  haidly  stir  the  feelings  of  a  people 
for  wliotn  these  ciiiiies  of  warring  dynasties  had  ceased  to  liavc  a  \ivid  interest  sinci-  the  great 
days  of  expiation. 

The  painter  whom  we  are  now  to  consider  h^is,  in  a  few  of  his  pictures,  touched  u})on 
themes  wliich,  though  not  of  prime  importance,  have  yet  more  interest,  both  for  himself  and  for 
his  countrjnnen,  than  many  of  the  jiaintings  of  the  anecdote*  class.  The  honors  of  the  French 
Revolution  never  weary  the  French  people,  and  painters,  scidptors,  i)oets,  and  novelists  will 
continue,  no  doubt,  to  rake  over  that  bloody  heap  of  cruelties  in  search  of  subjects,  in  the 
future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  Delaroche's  most 
l)opular  pictures  had  the  woes  of  ]\Iarie  Antoinette  for  its  subject,  and  Miiller  made  his  first 
bid  tor  fame  with  his  "Last  Roll-call  of  the  Victims  of  the  Terror,"  followed  .some  years  later 
by  his  "  Hearing  Mass  during  the  Reign  of  Terror."  There  would  have  been  nothing  to  won- 
der at  if  Delaroche,  born  so  near  to  the  dreadful  year,  and  whose  j'outh  must  have  been 
strongly  colored  by  the  multiplied  reminiscences  of  the  time,  that  echoed  about  him  in  his 
forming  stage,  had  drawn  largely  on  the  Revolution  for  his  subjects,  instead  of  running  off  to 
England  and  the  seventeenth  century  for  artistic  booty.  But  Miiller,  born  in  1815,  had  no 
particular  reason  for  choosing  subjects  from  that  time,  and  the  list  of  his  paintings  shows  that 
he  did  so  only  because  he  thought  he  had  found  a  theme  capable  of  picturesque  treatment. 

Miiller,  called  "  Miiller  of  Paris  "  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  swarm  of  his  namesakes,  began  his  apprenticeship  to  art  by  taking  the  prescribed  course 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  failed  to  get  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  direction  of  Baron  Gros.  He  exhibited,  we  are  told  by  one  authority,  as  early  as  1883, 
when  he  was  only  eighteen,  but,  from  another  source,  we  learn  that  he  sent  his  first  picture  to 
the  Salon  of  1837.  This  was  his  "  Lendemain  de  Noel,"  which  was  followed  by  the  "  IVIartyr- 
dom  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  1838;  "Diogenes,"  "St.  Jerome  in  Extacy,"  "Assassination  of 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Brittany,"  1839;  "Temptation  of  Christ,"  and  an  "Episode  of  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,"  1840;  "  Heliogabalus  leading  naked  women  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,"  1841 ;  and  in  1844,  "  the  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,"  a  huge  canvas  commissioned 
by  Louis  Philii)pe,  but  received  with  small  favor  by  the  critics.  We  have  cited  this  list,  to 
show  that  ]\Iiiller,  no  more  than  Delaroche,  or  fifty  other  modern  artists  who  might  be  named, 
had  any  purpose  in  painting  beside  an  appeal  to  the  public  with  sensational  subjects,  or  with 
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such  as,  by  their  pictiiresciue  details,  could  afford  the  means  for  a  showy  display  of  the  artist's 
technical  skill.  "  Miiller,"  says  one  writer,  sj)eaking  of  the  ''  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem," 
"  has  painted  his  religious  festival  as  he  \\  ould  have  painted  any  other  public  spectacle,  a 
Flemish  Kermess,  or  a  Keview  in  the  Cham])  de  Mars.  There  is  a  crowd  of  people,  there  is  a 
blazing  sun  and  plenty  of  dust,  there  are  color  and  movement,  but  the  historic  import  of  this 
triumph  of  the  jaroletary  of  Bethlehem  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered." 

A  more  legitimate  success  awaited  Midler.  In  the  Salon  of  1850  he  exhibited  his  ''  Last 
Roll-call  of  the  Condemned  in  the  Days  of  Terror,"  a  picture  w  hich  made  a  great  reputation 
for  its  author,  and  wliich  is  only  now  beginning  to  lose  its  hold  on  the  admimtion  of  the  pub- 
lic, moderating  its  once  too  fervid  enthusiasm  to  a  more  reasonable  estimate.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  among  pictures  of  its  class,  this  of  ^Midler's  deserves  an  honorable  place.  It  is  too 
labored,  the  interest  is  too  much  dispersed,  it  is  too  much  like  a  stage-talileau,  but  these  faults 
are  common  to  its  kind,  and  moreover  they  are  not  of  a  sort  to  trouble  the  public  much.  If 
there  be  too  many  groups,  each  making  its  own  demand  iipon  our  pity  or  our  sj-mi)athy,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  composed  with  great  regard  to  nature,  and  that  there  is  as 
much  variety  in  the  emotions  displayed — of  terror,  gi'ief.  fear,  and  despair — as  there  is  differ- 
ence in  tlie  characters  of  the  people. 

The  scene  passes  in  the  interior  of  a  prison.  A  large  hall,  dimly  lighted  by  windows  that 
we  cannot  see,  has  a  rude  roof  supjjorted  by  huge  timber  posts.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
opposite  the  sjaectator,  is  a  large  door-way  tilled  with  an  iron  grating,  one  half  of  which  is 
open,  permitting  us  to  see  the  street,  with  the  victims  who  liave  just  been  removed  from  the 
prison  mounting  the  fatal  cart  that  conveys  them  to  the  scaffold.  Within,  near  the  middle 
of  the  picture,  stands  the  officer,  who  reads  from  the  list  in  his  hands  the  roll  of  those  who 
have  been  condemned,  in  the  order  in  wliicli  they  are  to  be  executed.  Stolid  by  nature,  and 
embruted  by  the  daily  exercise  of  his  function,  lie  pays  no  heed  to  the  frantic  entreaties  of 
one  of  the  victims,  a  woman.  Mile.  Leroy.  an  actress,  wlio  clings  to  his  arm  and  with  cries 
for  mercy  resists  the  butchei-s  who  would  drag  her  away.  By  his  side  sits  the  sergeant,  more 
stolid  still  than  his  officsn',  who  (ills  his  jiipe  as  he  surveys  the  crowd  of  human  slieep  ready 
for  the  slKiiiil)les.  At  the  left  of  the  picluit'  in  the  foregi'oiiud  a  fallier,  M.  .Vucaune.  is  led 
off  unresisting  in  his  calm  desi)air.  lie  gives  a  last  clasp  of  the  hand  to  his  fainting  wife, 
while  his  young  daughter  clings  to  liiiii  in  ]iassioiiate  grief.  Near  this  group  an  old  lady,  the 
Marquise  de  Mauleviiers,  with  her  l)eads  in  her  clasiied  hands  lying  in  her  lai>.  awaits  her 
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summons  with  pious  resijiniition,  while  in  front  of  her  an  overturned  rhair  and  a  hat  shows 
that  some  victim  less  reconciled  to  fate  than  she  lias  not  succumbed  without  a  struggle.  The 
most  conspicuous  personage  in  the  scene  is  perhaps  the  poet,  Andre  Chenier,  who  sits  in  the 


"CHARLOTTE    CORDAY." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    Bf    MULLER    IN    THE    CORCORAN    GALLERY.    WASHINGTON. 
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middle  of  the  picture  in  front,  leaning  his  head  upon  one  hand,  while  the  other  rests  uiwn  a 
piece  of  paper  he  holds  on  his  knee,  and  on  which  he  has  been  writing  some  verses.  The 
groups  at  the  right  of  the  composition  are  more  varied  than  those  at  the  left.  A  mother  sits 
with  lier  infant  asleei^  upon  her  knees  while  slie  listens  for  the  word  that  is  to  make  liim  an 
orphan.  An  old  man,  a  piiest,  M.  de  Saint  Simon,  ex-bishop  of  Agde,  tries  to  console  a  young 
woman,  IVIlle.  de  Coigny,  who  in  her  terror  has  thrown  herself  upon  his  knees.  A  beautiful 
woman,  the  Princesse  de  Monaco,  next  this  group,  has  heard  her  name  called,  and  has  sprung 
from  lier  cliair  with  a  look  of  v:iin  appeal,  wliile  an  officer,  mounted  on  a  stool,  and  holding 
to  the  post  tliat  supports  the  roof  points  her  out  witli  an  energetic  finger.  At  the  extreme 
right,  in  front,  are  two  striking  figures,  a  woman,  the  Comtesse  de  Narbonne  Pelet,  seated  in  a 
chair,  sunk  in  despairing  oblivion,  her  listless  liands  in  her  lap,  seeing  nothing,  hearing  noth- 
ing, her  mind  far  away  in  other  scenes  and  happier  days;  and  a  man,  the  Marquis  de  Roque- 
laure,  who  is  alive  to  the  situation,  but  surveys  it  with  philosopliic  calm,  meditating,  with 
elbow  on  knee,  and  his  head  on  his  hand.  Take  it  all  in  all,  no  picture  that  has  1)een  painted 
of  the  French  Revolution  is  more  varied  in  interest  or  more  sustained  in  nan-ative  than  this 
of  ]\IiUler. 

Beside  the  jjicture  we  have  just  described,  MuUer  painted  three  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  Revolution.  These  were,  "  Marie  Antoinette  leaving  the  Conciergerie,"  "  Charlotte 
Corday,"  and  "A  Mass  in  the  Reign  of  Terror."  The  last  named  was  exhibited  in  London  at 
the  World's  Fair  of  1863.  It  represented  a  family  of  royalists  in  the  garret  of  some  poor  peo- 
ple who  have  offered  them  a  shelter,  and  who  are  assisting  at  a  mass  performed  l)y  a  priest, 
who  has  improvised  an  altar  out  of  a  chest-of -drawers.  The  "  Charlotte  Corday,"  which  we 
reproduce,  is  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington.  The  unhappy  girl  is  seen  at  her  prison 
window,  looking  sadly  out  upon  a  world  for  which  she  had  tried  to  do  so  much,  and  which  is 
now  repaying  her  in  its  own  shabby  fashion.  In  the  years  between  the  painting  of  the  "  Entry 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem"  and  the  "  Last  Roll-Call,"  Muller  tried  his  hand  at  ligliter  themes, 
painting  "  Fanny,"  "  The  Sleeping  Sylph,"  "  Puck,"  "  The  May-day  Dance,"  "  Haydee,"  and 
"  Lady  Macbeth."  All  of  these  had  a  considerable  success  with  tlie  i)ublic,  but  they  were 
eclipsed  by  the  "  Last  Roll-Call,"  which,  after  its  first  exhibition  in  18.")0,  was  again  brought 
out  in  1855,  when  it  was  bought  by  the  Government  and  placed  in  the  Luxembourg. 
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JOSEPH-NICOLAS  ROBERT-PLEURY  is  a  painter  of  historic  anecdotes,  who  has  made 
for  himself  a  name  by  a  certain  grandenr  and  mastery  in  treatment  of  his  subjects, 
in  strong  contrast  botli  to  tlie  style  of  painting  in  vogue  among  the  artists  of  David's 
school,  and  to  those  of  Delaroche's  following.  His  coloring  is  strong  and  I'icli,  and  he  appears 
to  be  striving  to  reproduce  the  effects  produced  in  the  canvases  of  the  Italian  masters  by 
the  action  of  time.  In  his  turn  he  is  no  less  conventional  than  the  artists  of  the  schools 
that  had  preceded  him  in  Prance,  and  against  whose  teachings  he  had  rebelled  along  with 
others.  Robert-Pleury's  manner  is  the  manner 
of  the  studio,  and  has  no  relation  to  nature  or  to 
actual  life.  In  this  respect  he  presents  the  strong- 
est contrast  with  the  painters  of  to-day,  who,  in 
France  at  least,  are  striving  both  for  more  reality 
in  their  conceptions,  and  for  a  treatment  as  directly 
suggested  by  nature  as  they  can  attain  to.  Artists 
like  M.  Robert-Fleury,  having  left  behind  them 
the  conventionalities  that  their  youth  found  in 
vogue,  now  find  themselves  out  of  fashion,  and  the 
younger  generation  launched  on  a  new  voyage  of 
discovery.  But,  none  the  less,  in  the  case  both  of 
Robert-Pleury  and  of  the  younger  Isabey,  born  a 
few  years  later,  in  1804,  we  recognize  the  masculine  vigor  of  style  and  indi\idual  treatment 
that  give  them  a  place  apart,  and  make  their  pictures  interesting  in  spite  of  all  changes  of 
fashion. 

Robert-Pleury  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1797,  but  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Paris 
when  only  seven  years  old.  He  became  one  of  the  innumerable  pupils  of  Baron  Gros,  then 
studied  with  Horace  Vernet,  and  later  with  Girodet.  He  remained  in  Girodet's  studio  for 
four  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  tinae  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  several  years, 
and  after  a  second  visit  to  Italy  came  to  Paris,  where  he  settled  down  in  1820.  His  first 
exhibited  picture  showed  plainly  enough  what  his  field  of  work  was  to  be.  The  subject  was 
"An  Episode  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  and  by  its  skillful  composition  and  power- 
ful coloring  it  at  once  drew  public  attention  to  the  new  comer.  Although  it  w^as  natural 
enough  that  he  should  find  in  the  tragic  passages  of  history  a  better  field  for  the  exercise  of 
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liis  skill,  than  scenes  of  a  less  stormy  and  moving  diameter,  yet  he  has  painted  works  of  this 
latter  sort  that  have  beeTi  well  received,  such,  for  example,  as  his  "  Conference  of  Poissy,"  in 
the  Luxemboui'g  Gallery.  The  subject  of  this  picture  is  one  of  the  incidents  in  th-*  struggle 
that  took  place  in  France  in  the  latter  ]xirt  of  the  sixteenth  century  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  parties,  in  which  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  tried  to  hold  the  bal- 


"THE  CONFERENCE  AT  POISSY." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    ROBERT-FLEURY. 


ance  even  between  the  contestants.  In  pursuance  of  this  ]K)licy,  a  Conference  was  held  at 
Poissy,  a  small  town  near  Paris,  with  the  h()i)e  of  biinging  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Romnn  and  fhi^  ("alviuislic  chiirclies.  .\t  the  nit'cling,  wliicli  was  held  in  the  Catlicdral,  a 
Gothic  biiildinu'  of  the  i:?tli  cfntury,  Tlu'odore  Px'/.a.  with  a  number  of  learned  men  of  his 
belief  ajjpeared  for  the  Huguenots,  and  Cardinal  Ipjiolito  d'Este.  the  Papal  legato,  sujiported 
the  other  side.     Charles  the  TX.,  a  boy  of  eleven,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
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deatli  of  his  brother,  Francis  IT.,  was  also  picspnt,  accoiiipanii'il  liy  his  niollicr,  (."athi-iiin-  df 
Medicis.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  discussion  jirodiii'i'd  no  jirolilalili-  ivsult:  eacli 
party  declared  that  it  had  had  the  best  of  tlie  argument,  and  the  loattlp  continued  to  ))e  waged 
with  the  old  bitterness.  It  must  be  plain  that  in  taking  su(;h  a  subject  for  a  painting,  tlie 
artist  could  only  have  been  in  search  of  an  incident  that  \\()uld  furnish  him  with  picturesque 
materials,  since  the  affair  had  no  particular  influence  upon  the  course  of  history:  it  was  only 
one  more  eddy  in  a  stream  of  events  that  were  hurrying  France  on  to  civil  war.  As  in  all 
such  cases,  whoever  has  a  smattering,  even,  of  histoiy,  who  knows  the  names  of  Catherine  and 
Charles  IX.,  of  Catholic  and  Huguenot,  can  easily  guess  the  story,  while  if  one  be  at  all  familiar 
with  the  time,  the  picture  will  certainly  exiilain  itself  at  the  first  glance.  This  allowed,  we 
need  waste  no  words  in  showing  that  the  j^icture,  though  a  good  one  of  its  kind,  is  not  strictly 
entitled  to  be  called  a  historical  woi'k.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Cathedral.  On  a  movable 
wooden  settle,  toward  the  middle  of  the  picture,  Catherine  de  Medicis  is  sitting  with  her 
young  son  by  her  side.  She  is  listening  with  languid  attention  to  Theodoi'e  de  Beza,  who 
stands  at  the  left  of  the  picture  at  an  improvised  desk,  wearing  the  black  gown  and  skull-cap 
of  the  doctors  of  his  church.  The  young  King,  in  a  hat  and  feather,  with  doublet  and  hose, 
and  a  short  cloak  lined  with  eraiine,  has  the  appearance  of  being  not  the  least  interested  in 
the  world  in  anything  that  is  going  on ;  while  Cardinal  d'Este,  at  his  side,  in  an  arm-chair, 
listens  politely  but  without  emotion,  and  his  indifference  is  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  assembly, 
except  where,  in  spots  as  it  were,  some  hint  is  given  of  the  excitement  that  must  have  ani- 
mated such  an  assembly.  A  monk,  at  the  right,  breaks  in  upon  the  preacher's  argiiment  with 
a  violent  gesture,  but  no  one  pays  the  least  attention  to  him,  and,  here  and  there,  an  objecting 
or  questioning  head  is  turned  one  way  or  another,  but  in  a  purely  jiersonal  manner  and  not  as 
if  sharing  a  general  excitement. 

Other  pictures  of  the  same  character  followed,  where  the  strong  effective  coloring  and 
academic  skill  in  composition  carried  away  the  judgment  of  the  spectator,  and  made  him 
careless  of  the  essential  unreality  of  the  painted  narrative.  Such  are  the  other  two  pictures 
by  this  artist,  in  the  Luxembourg:  "  Jane  Shore  reviled  by  the  Mob,"  and  the  "  Pillage  of  a 
Jew's  house  in  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages."  We  copy,  also,  his  picture  of  "  Charles  \.  at  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Just,"  representing  the  scene  when  Ruy  Gomez  appealed  to  the  self-exiled 
Emperor  on  behalf  of  Philip,  begging  him  to  leave  the  monastery  and  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Spain.     Here,  again,  the  difficulty  meets  us,  as  it  will  so  often  meet  us  in  our  survey  of  the 
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works  of  these  so-called  historical  painters — the  difficulty  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  unless 
we  know  the  story  beforehand,  and  are  heli)ed  by  the  title  of  the  picture,  it  is  impossil)le  to 
make  out  the  meaning  of  the  situation.  The  wisest  plan  is,  therefore,  to  frankly  abandon  the 
attempt,  and  accepting  the  artist's  statement  of  his  purpose,  question  only  how  he  has 
fulfilled  it.  Judged  by  this  standard  we  find  Robert-Fleury  infeiior  as  a  narrator  to  Dela- 
roche,  although  a  better  painter:  that  is,  his  i)ictui'es  are  far  more  agi-eeable  to  look  at  than 
those  of  Delaroche,  but  he  crowds  his  canvases  too  often  with  useless  figures,  or  with  person- 
ages who  fail  to  carry  out  by  their  action  or  expression  the  sentiment  that  is  supposed  to 
pervade  the  scene. 

T2)IERRE-CHARLES  COMTE,  born  at  Lyons  in  1823,  came  to  Paris,  and  studied  his 
*-  art  with  Robert-Fleury.  In  1847  he  exhibited  his  "Lady  Jane  Gray,"  and  at  once 
gained  for  himself  a  place  in  the  popular  fancy.  This  picture  was  so  much  liked  that  he 
made  several  repetitions  of  it.  In  1855  appeared  the  picture  which  we  copy,  and  which  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Luxembourg,  among  works  of  its  class. 

"  The  Meeting  between  Henry  III.  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,"  dejiicts  an  incident  for  which, 
as  described  by  the  pencil  of  Comte,  we  cannot  find  any  actual  authority.  It  would  seem  to 
be  founded  upon  a  story  told  by  Michelet  in  his  History  of  France,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
events  that  immediately  preceded  the  murder  of  the  Duke.  "  Christmas  was  approaching,  and 
every  one  was  in  devotion.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1588,  the  Duke  followed  the  King  to 
Vespers  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Chateau  (at  Blois).  During  the  office,  he  was  reading,  and  the 
King  having  obsei'ved  it,  said  to  him  as  they  came  out :  '  You  were  very  devout ! '  The  Duke 
confessed  that  he  had  been  reading  a  Huguenot  pamphlet,  a  satire  against  the  King,  and  he 
wanted  to  force  Henry  to  read  it  himself."  Comte,  as  will  be  seen,  has  turned  the  affair  to 
suit  his  purpose:  it  may  be  he  had  not  looked  into  the  histories  for  details,  at  aU,  but  had 
imagined  the  incident,  as  one  like  enough  to  have  happened.  The  time  is  early  morning  of  a 
dark  and  lowering  day:  snow  has  fallen,  and  the  pavement  is  muddy:  the  misty  air,  covering 
the  architecture  of  the  great  court  with  a  thin  veil,  makes  a  dismal  background  well  suited  to 
this  act  preluding  the  tragedy  of  the  next  day.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  with  his  brother  the 
Cardinal  and  the  archbishoi)  of  Lyons,  holding  their  missals  in  their  hands,  are  on  their  way 
to  Mass,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  other  attendants,  when  they  encounter 
Henry,  with  his  courtiers  and  guards,  just  issuing  from  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stair- 
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case.  The  King  is  slio-htly  in  ndviincc  of  liis  pnity:  lie  rests  liis  lei't  liand  on  liis  swoid-liili, 
and  liolds  liis  missal  in  the  other.  He  is  dressed  in  black,  following  the  well-known  portraits, 
with  the  doublet  and  hose  and  short  cloak.  The  Duke,  wearing  that  new  suit  of  grey  satin 
which  the  historians  tell  us  he  put  on,  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  when  Henry  sent  for  him, 
salutes  the  King  wdth  exaggerated  politeness,  bowing,  and  holding  his  hat  low  at  his  side, 
while  the  King,  not  visibly  returning  the  salute,  yet  forces  his  crafty  eye  to  meet  the  more 


"THE  MEETING  OF  HENRI  III.  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  GUISE." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    COMTE, 

open  countenance  of  the  man  whose  murder  he  has  so  carefully  planned.  Behind  the  King, 
his  courtiers,  Joyeuse  and  Epernon,  with  his  father-confessor,  watch  from  the  door- way  this 
singular  meeting,  with  faces  of  -(-aried  emotion.  Under  an  archway  at  the  left,  guards  are 
standing  with  their  halberds,  and  in  the  gallery  above  we  descry  the  heads  of  other  members 
of  the  royal  party  about  to  descend  the  stairs,  and  join  their  master  in  the  court  below.  This 
Xncture  may  serve  as  a  companion  to  the  "Assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise "'  by  Delaroche, 
Avhich  we  have  already  described.    Not  only  in  this  instance,  but  in  many  of  Comte's  pictures, 
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there  is  so  strong  a  resemblance,  in  their  way  of  looking  at  the  historical  iiu-idents  thej'  record,  to 
the  style  of  Delaroche,  that,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  the  engravings  alone,  he  might  be  tempted 
to  believe  what  has  been  somewhere  said,  in  some  incidental  notice  of  Comte,  that  he  had.  at  one 
time,  studied  with  Delaroche.  We  can  find  no  authority  for  this  statement,  and  the  resem- 
blance does  not  extend  to  the  manner  of  painting,  which  in  the  two  artists  is  widely  different. 
Comte  followed  this  first  success  with  another  picture  of  no  less  merit  for  its  technical 
qualities,  though  its  subject  was  not  so  interesting  to  the  i:)ub]ic.  Tliis  was  "  Tlie  Seizure  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Guise  and  of  D'  Espaignac,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,"  a  subject  in  which  the 
artist  continued  the  narrative  begun  in  the  earlier  picture,  by  depicting  a  crime  which  had 
somewhat  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax.  It  may  be,  however,  that  by  these  assaults  upon  the 
Church,  by  the  murder  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  archbishop,  Henry  did 
more  to  hasten  his  imminent  downfall  than  he  had  done  by  the  assassination  of  the  Duke.  In 
1864  Comte  again  returned  to  this  cycle  of  events,  painting  "  Leonora  d'Este,  the  widow  of 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  making  her  son  Henry  of  Guise,  afterward  called  Le  Balafre,  swear 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  assassinated  before  Orleans  by  Poltrot  de  Mere."  If  we  give 
this  picture  its  published  title  in  full,  it  is  in  order  to  emphasize  the  error  into  which  the 
school  of  artists,  of  which  Comte  is  not  one  of  the  least  distinguished,  has  fallen,  that  of  con- 
founding the  art  of  painting  with  the  literary  art,  of  attempting  to  tell  with  the  brush  what 
can  only  be  told  by  the  pen.  Thus,  in  this  particular  instance,  all  that  the  artist  can  show  us 
is  a  mother,  presumably,  with  her  son  by  her  side,  i^ointing  to  a  portrait  of  a  man  which  hangs 
upon  the  wall.  It  is  plain  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  printed  title,  any  one  of  a  half-dozen 
interpretations  might  be  given  to  the  picture  by  a  person  ignorant  of  French  liistory.  The 
same  remark  ajiplies  to  many  of  Comte's  jiictures :  what,  for  instance,  to  make  out  of  "  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  accompanied  by  her  son  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  visits  the  shop 
of  Rene,  perfumer  to  Catharine  de  Medicis  and  buys  there  the  gloves  by  which  she  was 
poisoned  "  ?  Nothing  but  the  printed  title  helps  us  to  see  here  anything  more  than  a  party 
of  noble  people  buying  gloves  at  a  glove-shop.  And  Raphael  himself  could  have  done  no 
more  with  such  a  subject  than  Comte  has  done.  The  artist  has  been  far  happier  in  another 
field,  where  a  sense  of  humor  he  possesses  finds  room  for  play  in  such  subjects  a.s  "  Henry  III. 
visiting  his  menagerie  of  monkeys  and  parrots,  with  his  sister  Margaret  of  A'alois,  and  his 
court;"  "A  Mountebank  amusing  Louis  XI.  when  ill,  with  the  tricks  of  his  learned  pigs;" 
and  "  Margaret  of  Scotland  kissing  the  sleeping  poet,  Alain  Chartier." 
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JEAN-PAUL  LAURENS  is  another  painter  of  history  who  has  in  our  clay  achieved  a 
^  considerable  distinction,  although  his  strong  determination  toward  tragic  and  even 
loathsome  subjects  gives  an  unfortunately  ni()rl)id  tone  to  liis  art.  SouK'iliiug  of  this  may 
he  due  to  his  early  experiences  of  life,  which  were  embittered  l)y  i)overty  and  disapiioint- 
ment,  but  he  shares  his  preference  for  such  themes  with  too  many  of  his  counti'ymen  and 
contemporaries  to  justify  us  in  attributing  it  wholly  to  this  cause.  It  is  a  taste  which  has  its 
roots  in  our  human  nature,  and  is  perhaps  not  more  frequently  manifested  in  our  time  than  in 
any  other,  when  the  development  of  art  in  these  later  days  is  considered. 

Laurens  was  bom  in  1838,  at  Fourquevaux,  a  town  in  the  Department  Haut-Garonne,  not 
far  from  Toulouse.  "  The  A^illage,"  says  M.  Eugene  Montrosier, 
"  is  a  verdant  little  si)ot,  hid  in  trees  and  almost  lost  in  the  wide- 
stretching,  burning  plain  of  Lauraguais.  His  youth  was  rustic; 
his  first  inqiressions  were  derived  from  the  savage  fonns  of  a 
landscape  where  vast  horizons  lost  themselves  in  a  distance  that 
forever  lured  his  imagination,  and  forever  cheated  it.  His  first 
book  was  a  prayer-liook.  The  rudiments  of  his  art  were  taught 
him,  or  imbibed  rather,  from  the  siglit  of  the  religious  j^ictures 
'Descents  from  the  Cross,'  'Assumptions  ofi  the  Virgin,'  and 
the  rest,  which  strolling  artists  painted  to  order,  after  well-worn  receipts,  on  the  walls 
of  the  village  chiirches  and  wayside  chapels.  Painting  has  its  car  of  Thespis  as  the 
Greek  theatre  had,  and  as  it  trundled  through  his  village  the  young  Laurens  mounted 
it  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  needy  brotherhood  across  sunbui'nt  plains,  rocky  pas- 
tures, following  the  course  of  hurrying  ri^•ers,  walking  for  long  days,  needy,  hungry,  the 
prey  of  hope  and  of  despair,  until  at  length  he  reached  Toulouse,  where  lietter  days  began. 
Here  he  found  a  relative  who  received  him  well,  and  put  him  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  where 
he  made  such  rapid  jarogress  that  he  carried  off  the  prize  founded  by  the  municipality,  ^\"hich 
gave  him  the  right  to  study  for  three  years  in  Paris." 

He  studied  with  Cogniet  and  Bida,  and  made  his  first  ajipearance  at  the  Salon  of  1863, 
characteristically  enough,  with  a  "  Death  of  Cato,"  followed,  the  next  year,  by  a  "  Death  of 
Tiberius,"  precursors  of  a  series  of  "  Deaths  "  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  personage  of  history 
do\\Ti  to  the  present  time  of  writing,  when  he  is  engaged  upon  a  Death  of  Saint  Genevieve 
for  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon.     His  early  pictures  were  more  remarked  by  artists  tluin  by  the 
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general  public:  his  first  distinct  success  was  made  by  liis  "Murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien," 
exhibited,  in  the  Salon  of  1872,  at  tlie  same  time  with  a  needlessly  rei)u]sive  suljject,  "Pope 
Stephen  YII.  causes  the  body  of  Pope  Formosiis  to  l)e  exlninied."  The  former  of  the  two 
pictures  had  at  least  some  reason  for  being,  some  aitpi'oach  to  contemporaneousness.  It  was 
exhibited,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1872,  just  after  France  had  been  ruined  by  one  Buonaparte,  and 
it  recalled  in  a  striking  manner  the  meanest  crime  in  the  long  list  of  crimes  peqietrated  l)y  the 
other.  The  painter  chose  the  moment,  says  M.  Claretie,  when  the  Duke,  an-ested  in  defiance 
of  law,  sunuuarily  judged  and  condemned  without  show  of  justice,  was  taken  at  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  JSIarch,  1804,  from  the  Devil's  Tower  at  Vincennes,  and  after 
following  the  moat  was  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  wall  which  is  seen  to-day  facing  the  parade. 
An  officer  is  reading  the  sentence  of  the  mock  court  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  which  in  a  few 
moments  will  be  placed  upon  the  breast  of  the  victim  to  guide  the  aim  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
scant  light  of  the  early  morning.  The  Duke  still  wears  the  hunting-dress  he  had  on  when  he  was 
huiTied  from  Strasbourg  to  Vincennes,  and  which  he  had  not  been  allowed  time  to  change. 
He  is  harassed,  almost  ill,  his  face  is  thin,  pale,  but  calm ;  he  hears  the  reading  of  his  sentence 
with  indifference.  The  seals  of  his  watch  glitter  on  his  gray  breeches.  The  artist  has  studied 
with  great  care  all  the  details  of  the  event.  The  unifonns  of  the  gendarmes,  their  big  hats, 
their  boots,  their  baggy  breeches,  are  all  authentic,  strange  as  they  seem  to-day.  The  light 
thrown  from  the  lantern  fastened  to  the  red  coat  of  the  Duke  casts  a  huge  shadow  of  his 
figure  upon  the  wall :  one  may  imagine  it,  says  Claretie.  the  spectre  of  the  victim,  a  black 
vision  of  the  remorse  that  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  memory  of  liis  murderers.  As  is  well 
kno-\\-n,  Napoleon,  in  his  testament,  tried  to  justify  the  crime,  and  declared,  with  cynical 
bravado,  that  under  the  same  circumstances  he  would  do  it  again.  At  the  Restoration  the 
remains  of  the  Duke  were  taken  from  the  castle-ditch  where  they  had  been  hastily  buried  in 
a  grave  dug  too  short  for  tlie  liody,  and  ])laced  in  the  fortress-chapel  under  a  monument 
designed  by  Deseine.  Napoleon  III.  caused  the  body  to  be  removed  to  a  tomb,  out  of  sight, 
in  a  small  chapel  near  the  sacristy,  and  had  an  ugly  i)iece  of  wood-carving  put  up  to  conceal 
the  original  site.  The  watch  and  seals  of  tlie  Duke,  a  medallion  lie  had  about  his  neck,  and 
twenty-five  louis  found  in  his  i>ocket.  were  enclosed  with  his  body  in  the  toml).  together  with 
the  lantern  fastened  to  his  coat.  This  lantern  was  found  pierced  with  seven  bullets,  and 
another  had  i^assed  through  the  medallion.  Laurens'  j)icture  is  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Alen^on. 
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The  picture  by  Laurens  wliiHi  we  ropy,  is,  we  believe,  a  replica  of  tin-  original  purchased 
by  the  city  of  Ghent  for  4(),()()()  francs.  It  was  brought  to  this  counti-y  by  M.  Diiraud-lluel, 
and  exhibited  by  him  in  New  York,  in  1886.  It  has  been  finely  engraved  by  Courtry,  and 
our  copy  has  been  made  from  the  plate.  It  is  certainly  a  noble  and  dignified  piece  of 
historical  jjainting,  and  this  impressiveness  is  the  more  striking  since  the  episode  recorded 
on  the  immense  canvas  is  one  little  known,  and  really  of  small  itiipoitancp  in  the  current  oi 
human  affairs.  It  rests  for  its  effect  on  the  large  ground  of  human  symj)athy  and  admiration 
for  heroism,  and  no  one  need  care  to  know  more  than  that  this  soldier  lies  dead  in  the  tents 
of  his  enemies,  and  that  they  stand  with  bowed  heads  about  his  bier,  the  brave  regretting  the 
brave. 

The  story  of  Marceau  may  be  worth  I'ecalling,  for  the  benefit  of  those  among  our  readers 
who  are  not  familiar  with  it.  Fran(;ois  Stnerin  de  Graviers  ]\Iarceau,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  sjnnpathetic  figures  of  the  French  Republic,  was  born  at  Clia-rtres,  March  1st,  1769.  He 
was  set  by  his  parents  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enlisted  in  the 
army,  and  soon  became  noted  for  his  bravery  and  no  less  for  his  greatness  of  soul,  of  which  trait 
more  than  one  striking  instance  is  recorded.  In  1793,  at  twenty-four,  he  was  made  a  general 
of  division;  lie  commanded  with  success  in  the  Vendean  campaign  of  that  year,  took  Coblentz 
in  1794  and  Konigstein  in  1796,  but  on  September  20tli  he  was  mortaUy  wounded  while  on  a 
reconnaissance,  at  Altenkirchen  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  died  three  days  after,  regretted  even 
by  his  military  enemies,  who  received  him  and  cared  for  him  when  wounded,  and  jjaid  funeral 
honors  to  him  when  dead.  Shortly  after  his  death  his  body  was  exhumed  and  burned  upon 
a  funeral-pyre,  and  the  ashes,  enclosed  in  an  urn  of  bronze,  were  placed  beneath  an  obelisk 
erected  in  the  market-square  at  Chartres.  The  monument  bore  the  inscription  in  Latin, 
"Here  are  his  ashes;  his  name  is  everywhere."  A  monument  was  erected  at  Coblentz 
to  Marceau  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  III.,  with  the  inscription:  "A 
soldier  at  16,  a  general  at  23,  he  died  at  27.'"  .Byron,  in  his  Childe  Harold,  consecrates  a  few 
stanzas  to  his  noble  memory.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  Laurens  has  ajiparently  taken 
some  liberties  with  his  subject.  The  books  tell  us  that  after  Marceau  was  wounded,  he  was 
transported  to  Altenkirch,  and  the  French  general  Jourdain  Avrote  a  letter  to  the  Austrian 
general  Sladdedi,  recommending  the  prisoner  to  his  humane  care.  General  Kray,  one  of  the 
oldest  officers  of  the  Austrian  army,  who  had  fought  against  ]\Iarceau  in  two  campaigns,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  visit  him.    At  the  sight  of  his  young  enemy,  upon  whose  brow  the  sliadows 
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of  death  Imd  nli-eady  begun  to  gather,  Kray  stamiiieied  out  a  few  words  of  rheer,  and  took 
tlie  hand  of  the  liero,  h\\\,  when  tlie  dying  man  returned  his  greeting  witli  a  convulsive  grasp, 
lie  sat  down  by  liis  side,  and  began  to  wee|).  During  the  night  Marceau  gathered  strength 
enougli  to  dictate  to  his  friend  Souhait  some  final  directions,  and  in  the  morning  he  died. 
Just  at  tins  moment,  the  Archduke  Charles  arrived,  followed  by  several  of  his  generals.  Tlie 
Prince  remained  for  a  hmg  time  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  thoughtful  and  witlidrawn  into  himself, 
regarding  sadly  the  inanimate  but  still  nobly  beautiful  face  l)efore  him.  It  will  be  seen  by 
this,  that  the  artist  has  changed  the  conditions  slightly,  preferring  to  show  us  the  hero 
disposed  in  death  upon  a  bed  of  parade,  rudely  imjirovised  with  a  piece  of  brocade  from  the 
neighboring  castle  for  drapery,  rather  than  to  trouble  our  eyes  with  the  disordered  bed  and 
harsh  accompaniments  of  tlie  last  iigony.  The  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  General  Kray  in  front,  at  the  left  hand  of  the  picture,  is  overcome  Avith  grief. 
Laurens  has  painted  many  other  pictures  that,  as  they  were  i')roduced  in  successive  years, 
steadily  raised  him  in  the  popular  estimation,  as  an  artist  of  great  force  and  sinceiity  of 
luirpose,  in  spite  of  tlie  repelling  character  of  his  subjects.  "  Francesco  Borgia  before  the 
body  of  Isabella  of  Portugal,"  another  ali-eady  mentioned,  "  Pope  Stephen  YII.  and  the  corpse 
of  Pope  Formosus,"  "  The  Death  of  William  the  Conqueror,"  "  The  Deliverance  of  the  Albi- 
genses  buried  alive  at  Carcasonne,"  "  Tlie  Interdict,"  and  the  "  Excommunication  of  Robert  the 
Pious" — these  titles  of  his  best-known  works  will  give  a  general  notion  of  his  range.  Much 
is  expected  by  his  admirers  from  the  wall-paintings  from  the  history  of  Saint  Genevieve  now 
in  progress  in  the  Pantheon.  That  portion  of  the  decoration  of  the  Church  committed  to 
Laurens  includes  four  compartments  of  the  wall.  In  the  second,  the  Saint,  Ijang  upon  a  rude 
bed,  blesses  those  about  her,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  afflicted  in  soul,  and  little  cliildren.  The 
next  compartment  shows  priests,  monks,  soldiers,  and  people  from  all  the  countries,  north 
and  south,  coming  from  the  end  of  the  world  to  salute  the  Saint.  The  tj^ies  contained  in  this 
panel  are  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of  the  one  next  it,  filled  with  the  lords  of  earth,  nobles, 
warriors,  kings  and  emperors  pre.ssing  toward  the  bed  where  Genevieve  lies  dying.  The 
costumes  here  are  of  barbaric  richness.  Romans,  Asiatics,  slaves,  are  mingled  with  Arabs  of 
the  desert.  Finally,  in  the  last  compartment,  the  Saint  lies  dead,  while  about  her  the  afflicted 
of  the  earth  weeping,  supplicating,  cry  for  miracles,  while  a  bishoji  reads  the  last  jirayers.  a 
little  child  holds  a  lighted  taper,  anil  an  angel,  di'sccnding,  iioints  the  way  the  soul  of  the 
Saint  lias  taken  to  i('i;ain  her  native  lieavpii. 
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THE  chroniclers  of  art  in  France  mnke  a  distinct  division  of  the  Painters  of  th(-  Xiide, 
and  among  these  Jules  Lefebvre  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  Jules  Josepli  L(^fel)vre 
was  born  at  Tournau  in  1836.  "When  he  was  only  two  years  okl  liis  father  removed 
to  Amiens,  where  he  pursued  his  trade  of  baker  and  l)rou,i;lit  uj)  Jules,  his  youngest  son,  to 
succeed  him  in  the  business.  The  child  was  put  to  school,  liut  while  there  showed  such  an 
aptitude  for  drawing  that  at  sixteen  his  father  resolved  to  send  him  to  Paris  to  be  educated 
as  an  artist.  The  mother  was  not  pleased  with  this  decision.  "With  the  ideas  of  her  class, 
she  did  not  wish  to  see  more  done  for  the  younger  son  than  had  l)een  done  for  the  elder,  and 
she  resisted,  as  long  as  she  could,  the  arguments  of  her  husband. 
The  father  prevailed,  and  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  bishoi)  of  Amiens,  the  boy  set  off  for  Paris.  He  entered 
the  studio  of  Leon  Cogniet,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  and  aided  by  a  remarkable  natural  gift  for 
drawing  and  design  he  soon  outstripped  all  his  companions. 
He  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  four  successive  years,  in 
1858,  '59,  '60,  and  '61,  obtaining  an  honorable  mention  in  *58, 
a  second  prize  in  '59,  and  finally  in  1861  carrjdng  off  the  grand 
prize  with  his  "  Death  of  Priam."  The  subjects  to  which  he  had  been  confined  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  were  not  such  as  he  was  drawn  to  by  nature:  "Adam 
and  Eve  finding  the  Body  of  Abel,"  "  Coriolanus  among  the  Volscians,"  "  Sophocles  arrested 
by  his  Sons,"  nor  even  the  "  Death  of  Priam,"  by  which  he  gained  the  jnize  of  Rome.  Tliese 
were  the  tasks  set  him  by  authority,  and  he  showed  at  once  the  firmness  and  the  energy  of 
his  character  by  not  allowing  his  own  strong  tastes  to  divert  him  from  gaining  his  end  by 
the  appointed  means.  AVhen,  finally,  after  his  long  struggle  he  reached  Rome,  he  allowed 
his  ideas  freer  play,  and  in  1866,  the  third  year  of  his  term,  he  sent  to  the  Salon  his  "  Young 
Man  painting  a  Tragic  Mask  "  which  at  once  gave  him  a  jilace  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
secured  attention  for  whatever  he  might  produce  in  time  to  come.  Lefel;)vre  is  one  of  the 
chiefs  among  the  modern  painters  of  the  nude,  and  in  this  picture  he  made  his  first  important 
mark  in  that  field.    The  young  man  stands  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  half  turned,  so  that 
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we  see  his  smilinp;  face.  He  is  painting  the  great  mask,  which  is  sui)poi-te(l  on  an  easel,  and 
stares  with  wide  moutli  and  eyes  at  the  beauty  of  the  youthful  artist.  In  1800,  the  same  year 
in  which  he  produced  the  "  Young  Man  painting  a  Tragic  Mask,"  he  painted  tlie  '•  Xymph 
playing  with  the  Infant  Bacchiis,"  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  ITiis  is  one  of  Lefebvre's  most 
pleasing  pictures:  the  nymph  is  seated  on  a  rock  at  the  left,  while  the  little  god,  witli  his  back 
turned  toward  her  and  his  curly  head  between  her  knees,  stretches  up  his  hands  to  reach  the 
bow  and  arrow  and  the  bird  he  has  just  shot,  which  she,  with  laughter  at  his  ineffectual  cries, 
holds  well  out  of  reach.  Half  hid  in  a  thicket  of  laurel  the  statue  of  some  wood-god  laughs 
to  see  the  pretty  sport.  In  1872  he  sent  to  the  Salon  "  La  Cigale,"  the  grasshopper  made 
famous  by  Lafontaine  in  his  fable,  who  sang  all  summer,  and  reproached  the  ant  for  her 
industry,  but  when  the  cold  winds  of  autumn  began  to  blow,  she  was  fain  to  ask  for  charity 
from  her  hard-working  friend.  In  1879  Lefebvre  painted  the  immense  canvas  familiar  to 
us  from  its  exhiliition  in  the  collection  brought  to  New  York  in  1887  by  Mr.  Durand-Ruel. 
the  "Diana  surjarised."  There  was  little  in  this  elaborate  comj^osition  beyond  the  frank 
exhibition  of  the  charms  of  a  gi'oup  of  pretty  women,  agreeably  disposed  in  a  conventional 
landscape  such  as  photographers  keep  in  stock  in  their  studios.  There  was  not  the  least 
attempt  on  the  artist's  part  to  give  the  poetic  impression  of  antique  fable.  The  njTnphs  of 
Diana,  no  less  than  the  goddess  herself,  have  a  purely  modem  look,  with  their  hair  done  up 
exactly  as  if  they  had  just  taken  off  their  bonnets  of  the  last  mode,  and  with  their  waists  and 
feet  showing  that  they  have  not  long  laid  aside  their  corsets  and  shoes.  A  favorite  among 
tlie  nudities  of  Jules  Lefeb\Te  is  the  "  Truth  "  of  tlie  Luxembourg,  her  figure  seen  full  in 
front,  drawn  to  its  height,  and  holding  up  at  arm's  length  a  mirror  from  which  light  streams 
out  in  every  direction.  The  picture  which  we  engrave  does  not  perhaps  repi"esent  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  the  artist,  but  it  shows  one  side — a  sjTupathy  with  youth  and  innocence,  whidi 
is  manifest  even  in  subjects  where  many  an  artist  would  have  found  it  more  natural  to 
express  a  different  sentiment.  In  the  gallery  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  H.  A'anderbilt  there  are 
two  pictures  by  Lefebvi-e:  "Mignon,"  and  "Attiring  the  Bride,"  the  latter  a  curious  per- 
formance little  resembling  the  artist's  usual  work.  A  young  Roman  lady  is  being  dressed 
for  her  bridal  by  her  maids:  there  is  a  lanuuid  sweetness,  a  vaporous  unreality  about  the 
work,  in  strong  contrast  with  tlie  characteristics  of  Lefebvre's  pictures  as  they  are  known 
here.    It  was  jiainted  to  order  for  ^Mr.  Wm.  IT.  A'anderbilt,  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1882. 
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GUSTAVE  BRION  is  a  i^ainter  who  may  well  serve  as  a  foil  to  an  artist  like  Jules 
Lefebvre,  not  only  by  his  robiist  and  vigorous  methods,  but  by  the  fact  that  his 
art  was,  with  few  and  uninii>ortant  exceptions,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  depicting  things  he  had  himself  seen.  He  did  indeed  at  one 
time  try  his  hand  on  themes  where  even  the  titanic  genius  of  ilichaelangelo  found  itself  at 
fault,  painting  "  Christ  and  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  Water,"  "  The  End  of  the  Deluge,"  and 
"  The  Sixth  Day  of  Creation.''  He  also  painted  for  Napoleon  III.,  to  be  used  as  an  illustration 
for  his  "  Life  of  Csesar,"  "  The  Siege  of  a  City  by  the  Romans  under  Julius  Cjesar.  The  Bat- 
tery of  Catapults  and  Balistje."  This  was  an  attempt  at  archseological  reconstruction  which 
earned  for  Brion  the  praise  of  scholars.  But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  iipon  performances  of 
so  little  artistic  value  as  these,  in  the  presence  of  so  strong  and  individual  a  body  of  work  as 
this  artist  has  produced.  He  was  born  in  1824,  at  Rothau,  in  the  Dei^ai-tment  of  the  Vosges, 
but  in  1831  his  family  removed  to  Strasbourg:  he  was  thus  Lorraine  by  birth  and  Alsacian 
by  adoption ;  and  although  his  art  made  frequent  and  often  happy  excursions  into  other 
countries  and  into  other  parts  of  France,  yet  it  is  most  intimately  and  characteristically 
associated  with  the  rural  and  domestic  life  of  this  borderland  between  France  and  Gennany. 
As  the  parents  of  Brion  were  only  moderately  well  off,  the  boy  early  applied  liimself  to  work. 
In  1840,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  had  entered  the  studio  of  the  painter  Gabriel  Guerin,  who 
was  at  once  the  custodian  of  the  Museum  at  Strasbourg  and  Professor  in  the  School  of  Design. 
At  the  same  time,  young  Brion  learned  from  the  sculi)tor  Friedrich,  the  rudiments  of 
modelling  and  the  principles  of  architecture.     His  natural  talents  enabled  him  to  profit  by 
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the  lessons  he  received,  and  he  quiekly  found  enii.loynient  in  thn  illustration  of  books,  and 
in  malving  (lrawinf::s  on  stone  for  tlie  litliograpliers.  Ilis  spare  time  he  devoted  to  painting, 
and  he  made  so  much  progress  in  his  art  that,  by  those  competent  to  judge,  his  future  success 
was  early  foreseen.  In  1850  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1852  exhibited  at  the  Salon  the  "  Cheniin 
de  Halage "  or  "  Track  for  Tow-boats."  thus  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  associating  his 


"THE    DANCE    OF    THE    COCK." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    BRION. 


name  \Aith  the  hard,  life  of  the  laboring  folk  in  the  field,  or  in  the  town,  in  the  woods,  or  as 
here  in  this  picture,  on  the  water,  where  we  are  shown  an  episode  of  the  boat-life  on  the 
Rhine.  He  returned  to  the  same  world  in  1855,  when,  along  with  his  pathetic  "Burial  in  the 
Vosges,"  he  exhibited  the  "  Lumbei-raft  on  the  Rhine."  These  two  pictiires  may  be  said  to 
have  fixed  the  reputation  of  Brion.  although  his  "  Schlitteurs  de  la  Foret  Noire"  and  his 
"Potato-gathering  during  the  Inundation,"  in  the  Salon  of  18.")3.  had  already  stronslv  inter- 
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ested  the  artists  and  the  public.  We  have  left  the  title  of  the  former  of  these  pictures  in  the 
French,  because  we  do  not  know  a  name  for  the  particular  operation  intended  by  the  term 
Schlitter.  It  is  one  as  well  known  here  as  in  Europe,  where  the  trees  tliat  are  cut  down  on 
the  mountains  are  rolled  into  long  troughs  made  oi  ])lanks,  extending  from  the  place  where 
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the  tree-felling  is  going  on  to  the  lower  ground.  Down  these  troughs  the  logs  are  sent 
spinning  to  where  they  are  wanted,  either  to  the  saw-mill  or  to  the  river,  to  be  made  up  into 
rafts.  In  this  picture,  as  in  his  "  Tow-boats  "  and  "  Lumber-raft,"  Brion  has  shoAvn  his  skill 
in  making  effective  subjects  out  of  material  that  to  an  ordinary  artist  would  seem  of  little 
pictorial  value.  But  Brion,  like  Jean-Francois  ]\Iillet,  born  ten  years  earlier,  had  the  gift  of 
sympathy,  and  found  that  in  art,  as  in  everything,  love  lends  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye. 
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The  same  Salon,  of  1858,  that  contained  Brion's  "  Schlitteurs  de  la  Poret-Noire "  and  the 
"  Potato-gatlierers,"  contained  the  three  pictures  by  which  Millet  lirst  strongly  drew  attention 
to  himself:  "  Tlie  Reapers,"  "  The  Sheep  Shearers,"  and  the  "  Shepherdess."  Thus  in  the  same 
year  the  rich  and  fashionable  world  of  Paris  heard  these  two  strong  voices  singing  in  cheerful, 


"FANTINE"    (Les    MisERABLEsi. 
FROM    THE    DRAWING    BY    BRION. 


undaunted  strains,  the  Song  of  the  Goddess,  the  Good  Goddess  of  Poverty.  While  here  and 
there  a  minor  chord  is  heard  in  Brion's  music,  the  general  tenor  of  it  is  far  from  sad.  He 
painted  the  "  Game  of  Skittles,"  "A  Marriage  in  Alsace,"  "  The  Marriage  Feast,"  "  Sa3dng 
Grace,"  "Twelfth  Night  in  Alsace,"  "Reading  the  Bible,"  and  "The  Dance  of  the  Cock." 
This  last  was  one  of  his  most  successful  pictures.  It  represents  a  scene  once  common  enough 
in  Alsace,  but  gone  now,  with  all  the  other  pleasant  things  that,  before  the  days  of  the 
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German  occupation,  made  this  bordeikuul  so  bright  and  cheerful  a  region.  On  certain  days 
the  young  men  and  maidens  met  together  and  contended  for  a  prize  to  l)e  given  to  the  best 
dancer.  This  prize  was  a  cock,  wliich  was  hung  during  the  dance  from  one  of  tlie  l)eams  of 
the  room.  Brion  has  laid  his  scene  in  the  liall  of  a  farm  oj^ening  upon  a  sunny  garden  fresh 
with  the  green  of  spring.  Here  the  young  folks  are  dancing,  frank  and  handsome  tjqjes  of 
the  rustic  class :  the  girls  in  red  petticoats,  their  caps  resplendent  with  golden  ornaments,  the 
young  men  in  cloth  breeches  and  large  vests,  their  big  hats  laid  aside  on  the  oaken  benches 
for  greater  comfort  in  dancing. 

But  Brion's  subjects  were  not  found  in  Alsace  only.  He  went  to  Brittany,  and  painted 
pictures  from  the  peasant-life  there  as  full  of  character  as  those  which  had  sprung  from  his 
experiences  in  his  native  land.  His  "  Brittany  Peasants  hearing  Mass  at  the  Door  of  a 
Church  "  was  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston. 
Another  of  his  Breton  subjects  was  "A  Young  Peasant  talking  at  a  Well  with  a  Girl."  He 
went  to  Spain,  and,  amused  with  an  incident  he  saw  there,  he  painted  the  "  Wolf -beggars." 
Two  country-fellows  have  killed  a  wolf,  and  bringing  its  skin  to  the  village  and  stretching 
it  on  a  trestle  they  stand  and  beg  a  bounty  from  the  passers-by.  Continuing  his  travels  as  far 
as  Venice,  he  was  attracted  by  a  funeral  procession  where,  as  is  sometimes  seen,  the  gondola 
carrying  the  coffin  was  covered  with  red  velvet,  and  he  jiainted  one  of  his  most  impressive 
pictures.  "A  Burial  at  Venice,"  exhibited  in  this  country,  was  i:)urchased  by  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Maynard  of  Boston.  Brion  has  made  a  number  of  illustrations  for  books,  which  are  in  every 
way  worthy  of  his  talent.  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  and  "  Ninety-three  "  have  afforded  him 
capital  subjects,  but  the  character  studies  for  "  Les  Miserables  "  are  in  our  opinion  the  best  of 
the  series.     We  copy  two  of  them  "  Jean  Valjeau  "  and  "  Fantine."     Brion  died  in  1877. 

/"^HARLES-FRANgOIS  MARCHAL  is  so  distinctively  knovm  as  a  painter  of  Alsa- 
^-^  cian  subjects  that  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  learn  that  he  was  born  in  Paris.  He 
was  some  four  years  younger  than  Brion :  the  books  do  not  give  his  date  exactly,  but  put 
him  down  as  born  about  1828.  He  died  in  the  same  year  with  Brion,  but  after  a  life  less 
fortunate.  His  eyesight  failed,  he  was  irritated  by  criticism  and  felt  himself  misunderstood 
and  not  valued  as  he  thought  he  deserved,  and  under  this  pressure,  took  his  owti  life. 
Edmund  About  wrote  a  notice  of  Marchal's  pictures  in  the  Salon  of  1804,  in  which  he  hints  at 
the  narrow  circumstances  of  the  artist's  early  life,  and  gives  a  few  particulars  that  we  have 
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not  been  able  to  find  elsewhere.  We  quote  from  a  translation  given  in  Mrs.  Clements'  useful 
book:  "The  Artists  of  the  JS'ineteenth  Century."  "Charles  Marchal  offers  us  an  example, 
rare  enough,  of  an  amateur  who  has  arrived  in  a  few  years  to  the  rank  of  a  true  artist.  I  will 
not  recount  to  you  all  the  circumstances,  more  or  less  romantic,  which  have  led  him  to  live  by 
his  labor,  nor  the  difficulties  of  his  debut,  nor  the  grand  resolve  which  he  one  day  made  to 
dig  to  the  very  bottom  of  Nature  in  our  dear  Alsace.    This  most  gay  and  truly  Parisian  of  all 


"MORNING-ALSACE." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    CHARLES    MARCHAL— CATHARINE   LORlLLARD  WOLFE    COLLECTION,   METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK. 


the  painters  of  Paris  confined  himself  for  nearly  two  years  to  the  little  industrious  \Tllage  of 
Bouxviller,  in  the  midst  of  a  new  country,  where  the  usages  and  costumes  of  the  good  old 
time  are  well  enough  preserved.  The  peasant  women  there  wear  the  embroidered  caps,  the 
bodices  glittering  with  spangles,  the  red  or  green  petticoats,  according  as  they  are  Protestants 
or  Catholics.  The  town  itself  is  as  picturesque  as  one  could  wish.  It  seems  a  place  of  the 
Middle  Ages:  you  see  a  beautiful  example  of  it,  in  his  "Pair  of  the  Servants."  Certainly  this 
young  artist  owes  much  to  the  cordiality  and  hospitality  of  Alsace,  and  above  all  to  those 
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good  men  of  Boiixviller  who  have  cared  for  him  as  a  son.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he 
has  largely  paid  his  debt  in  revealing  to  the  Paris  public  the  poesy,  half  Germanic,  of  this 
far-off  country  and  these  manners  so  little  known." 

One  of  Marchal's  best  pictures,  the  one  alluded  to  by  About,  "The  Servants'  Fair,' 
is  in  the  Luxembourg,  together  with  his  "  Choral  of  Luther."  It  is  well  known  here  by  the 
etching  of  Lalanne.  The  subject  is  the  annual  fair  for  the  hiring  of  servants,  held  at  the 
village  of  Bouxviller :  the  scene  is  in  the  main  street  of  the  town :  the  servants  in  the  costume 
of  the  country-side,  and  each  one  arrayed  with  the  utmost  neatness  in  the  bravest  clothes  at 
her  command,  are  ranged  in  a  row,  and  the  employers  pass  them  in  review.  As  soon  as  the 
bargain  is  made,  a  piece  of  money  seals  it,  and  the  engagement  is  binding  on  both  sides. 
Marchal  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  has  depicted  his  characters  with  much 
life  and  variety.  The  old  buildings  with  the  view  of  the  street  make  a  jiicturesque  setting  hn- 
the  incident,  and  JNIarchal  has  added  a  droll  touch  of  his  own  in  a  small  boy  in  the  foreground 
who  proudly  drives  along  in  front  of  him  a  big  goose,  with  an  air  as  if  he  said  to  his  elders, 
"You  carry  off  your  goose,  and  I  carry  off  mine!"  This  is  a  charming  picture,  but  it  is 
perhaps  surpassed  by  one  not  so  well  known,  "  Interior  of  an  Inn  on  a  Fete  Day  at  Boux- 
viller." The  inn  is  a  low-studded  room,  with  the  main  beam  supported  by  a  large  post  of 
timber  picturesquely  carved  and  chamfered.  Tables  and  benches  are  disposed  of  along  the 
walls,  a  large  j^orcelain  stove  dispenses  its  mild  heat,  and  portraits  of  Luther  and  Melancthon 
in  black  frames  adorn  the  ^^'ainscot.  Against  the  post  leans  a  beUe  of  the  village,  a  tinH 
specimen  of  rural  health  and  vigor,  attired  in  all  the  luxury  permitted  by  custom  to  her  class : 
the  bodice  rich  in  embroidery  and  spangles,  the  snowy  apron  over  the  red  jietticoat,  the 
tightly  drawn  stockings  and  the  well-blacked  shoes.  This  pleasing  specimen  of  young 
womanhood  has  set  her  arts  at  work  like  another  Helen  to  sow  discord  between  two  01  li'^r 
would-be  lovers,  one  of  whom  is  by  her  side  whispering  bovine  tendernesses  into  her  willing 
ear,  while  the  other  seated  at  a  table  with  his  companions  works  himself  up  to  a  jealous  rage, 
twisting  and  breaking  his  bit  of  bread  and  glaring  at  his  too-successful  rival,  and  the  girl 
provokingly  smiling.  At  the  other  side  of  the  room  a  girl  is  carrying  a  mug  of  beer  to  a 
customer,  a  forester  is  lighting  his  pipe,  and  a  village  youth  amuses  himself  l)y  seizing  the 
blonde  head  of  one  of  the  servants  as  she  passes  and  taking  a  kiss  for  toll,  hid  like  another 
Jupiter  in  the  friendly  cloud  from  his  tobacco-pipe.  The  two  small  illustrations  we  give  from 
Marchal  are  from  wood-cuts  after  the  pictures  in  the  collection  of  Miss  "Wolfe  in  the  Metro- 
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politan  Museum  called  "  Morning  and  Evening  in  Alsace."  The  picture  called  "  Penelope," 
which  we  have  engraved,  belonged  to  Mr.  Prohasco  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  sold  lately  in  New 
York  with  his  collection.  Although  it  does  not  really  represent  Marchal's  life-work,  it  is 
oddly  enough  the  only  picture  by  which  his  name  is  known  to  Americans  here  at  home,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  Miss  Wolfe's  collection,  and  these  again  are  hardly  representative. 
The  "Penelope,"  as  an  engraving,  has  been   very  popular  with  our  public,  one  hardly 


"EVENING-ALSACE." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    CHARLES    MARCHAL -CATHARINE  LORILLARD  WOLFE    COLLECTION,    METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM,   NEW   YORK. 


understands  why,  since  there  is  little  in  it  apparently  beside  the  mere  presentment  of  a 
good-looking  young  woman  tranquilly  and  rather  abstractedly  working  with  her  needle  as 
she  stands  before  a  window.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  truthfulness  with  which  this 
air  of  abstraction  is  seized,  with  the  satisfaction  of  looking  upon  so  handsome  a  type  of 
womanhood,  that  keeps  the  engraving  always  in  demand 
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IX. 


JEAX-LOUIS  ERNES^T  MEISSOXIEIi  was  l)<)in  !it  Lyons  in  1813.  He  went  when 
quite  yoimg  to  Paris  and  studied  with  Lroii  Coiiiiii't.  He  appeal's  tf>  owe  his  art 
ahnost  exclusively  to  liis  own  training,  and  no  man  of  our  time  lias  sliown  more 
energy,  industry,  or  determination  to  excel  in  whatever  he  uudeitalves.  His  models  would 
appear  to  be  the  Dutch  painters  of  the  ITtli  century,  Terburg  and  Metzu,  Teniers  and  Maes; 
but  though  he  rivals  them  in  drawing,  and  perhaps  at  times  surpasses  them  in  expression,  he 
never  approaches  them  in  color.  Like  theirs,  his 
j^ictures  are  generally  small,  and  he  never  seems  at 
home  on  a  large  canvas,  although  such  is  the  unwill- 
ingness of  men  for  the  most  part  to  recognize  their 
limitations,  he  is  every  now  and  then  found  striving 
to  astonish  the  public  by  a  canvas  of  large  dimen- 
sions. Meissonier  has  painted  so  many  pictures  that 
it  would  be,  at  this  time,  a  serious  task  to  attempt  a 
list  of  them:  we  are  not  aware  that  any  such  list  has 
been  drawn  up.  And  in  sj^eaking  of  the  impression 
that  has  been  made  uijon   the  public  by  the   fame  ^"^ 

of  this  artist,  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  rather  a  general  impression  than  one  founded  on 
particular  works.  In  the  case  of  Gerome,  a  far  inferior  painter,  the  public  has  a  vivid 
sense  of  liis  artistic  personality,  owing  to  its  familiarity  with  such  pictures  as  the  "Ave 
Csesar,"  the  ''  PoUice  Verso,"  the  "  Chariot- Race "  and  the  "  Death  of  Caesar,"  but,  with 
Meissonier,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  Few  of  Meissonier's  subjects  have  taken  strong 
hold  on  the  popular  fancy,  and  it  is  possible  that  many  who  had  heard  of  his  fame,  and  had 
a  clear  idea  that  his  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  names  in  art,  yet  found  the  "  1807"  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  collection  the  first  of  his  pictures  to  make  a  distinct  impression  upon  tlieir 
minds,  however  much  they  may  have  wondered  at  his  wonderfidly  painted  groups  and  single 
figures  of  men  smoking,  reading,  playing  cards,  playing  skittles,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  the  "1807"  is 
in  reality  the  poorest  of  his  works,  whether  looked  at  as  a  painting  or  as  a  composition :  in 
such  a  work  Meissonier  was  out  of  his  element :  his  mastery  lies  in  the  smaller  pictures,  with 
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*  subjects  such  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  genuine  marvels  of  execution,  perfect  in  compo- 
sition, in  expression,  in  drawing,  and  yet  absolutely  wanting  in  that  human  character,  that 
feeling  of  individual  life  which  makes  the  Dutch  pictures  so  eternally  interesting  to  people 
of  all  ages,  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  Meissonier's  pictures,  one  and  all,  suggest  the 
professional  model  and  tlie  arts  of  the  studio.  In  the  "  1814  "  this  is  disagi-eeably  intruded, 
since  all  the  foreground  soldiers  are  taken  from  at  most  two  models,  whose  faces  constantly 


"THE    CHESS-PLAYERS." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    MEISSONIER. 

reappear,  nor  has  the  artist  been  at  the  least  pains  to  co^er  up  the  fact.  He  does,  however, 
take  infinite  j^ains  to  be  exact  in  the  costumes  of  his  models,  and  we  may  go  with  confidence 
to  his  pictures  for  the  literal  facts  of  buttons,  laces,  galloons,  boots,  coats,  vests  and  breeches 
worn  by  the  men  of  the  ITtli  and  18tli  centuries,  and  of  the  o])ening  year  of  our  own.  As  for 
our  own  immediate  time,  Meissonier  has  nothing  to  say  about  that,  and  unless  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  the  fact  will  militate  against  the  long  enduring  of  his  fame,  since,  as  a  rule,  to  live, 
a  man  must  be  associated  with  his  own  time  and  his  own  experience.    With  the  exception  of 


BEFORE  THE  INN. 
JEAN  LOUIS  ERNEST  MEISSONIER. 
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a  few  portraits,  those  of  the  younger  Dumas  and  Mr.  Wni.  11.  Vanderbilt,  we  do  not  remember 
any  picture  that^i deals  with  a  contemporary  subject.  Meissonier  has  no  dramatic  power:  he 
rarely  attempts  a  subject  that  calls  for  it,  and  wlien  he  does,  he  easily  runs  into  exaggeration, 
as  in  the  well-known  picture  belonging  to  the  Queen,  "  Le  Rixe."  He  excels  in  single  figures, 
and  in  quiet  action  or  in  complete  repose :  for  us  his  most  interesting  work  is  in  such  pictures 
as  "  The  Reader,"  "  The  Smoker,"  the  "  Chess  Players  "  that  we  copy,  "A  Reading  at  Diderot's 
House,"  the  "  Brothers  Van  de  Velde  "  of  Miss  Wolfe's  collection,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  having 
the  same  range.  The  picture  we  engrave,  "  Before  the  Inn,"  is  another  examjile  of  successful 
treatment :  this  theme  has  been  made  the  subject  of  several  pictures  by  INIeissonier,  each  time 
varied  in  the  details,  but  always  skillfully  managed.  It  will  be  seen  that  subjects  such  as 
these  are  not  calculated  to  please  the  general  public:  for  that,  more  incident,  anecdote, 
dramatic  story-telling,  or  at  any  rate  marked  human  character,  are  needed,  and  the  appeal  has 
to  be  made  to  artists.  But  artists  in  our  time,  all  the  younger  ones  at  least,  are  absolutely 
indifferent  to  Meissonier,  and  are  not  to  be  put  off  with  pictures  that  are  to  be  looked  at 
with  a  magnifying-glass  if  you  would  get  all  their  perfection.  And  indeed,  tlie  artists  are 
right,  for  Meissonier's  work,  even  the  best  of  it,  is  entirely  within  the  reach  of  patience, 
perseverance  and  study.  Genius  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it:  there  is  no  creative 
po^ver  shown  in  a  single  one  of  his  works — no  feeling,  no  sympathy,  no  attemjit  even  at 
portraying  individiial  character.  He  has  acquired  great  skill  in  avoiding  the  mean  and  petty 
look  that  usually  belongs  to  paintings  so  minutely  finished,  and  even  his  smallest  pictures 
"  carry  well " — that  is,  are  effective  enough,  seen  at  a  distance.  It  does  not  appear  unjust  to  say 
that  with  Meissonier,  as  with  some  other  successful  artists  of  our  time,  the  large  prices  paid  for 
his  works  has  had  something,  perhaps  much,  to  do  with  the  impression  made  ujion  the  mind 
of  the  general  public.  A  mercantile  community,  especially  one  that  has  not  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  great  many  pictures,  must  necessarily  judge  things  somewhat  by  a 
money-standard :  it  is  their  right  to  do  so,  and  when  they  hear  that  for  a  canvas  eight  feet 
by  six  an  artist  was  paid  860,000,  and  that  the  same  picture  brought  at  auction  866,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  prices  in  proportion  paid  for  other  pictures,  people  may  well  conclude  tliat  the 
painter  must  be  a  very  great  painter  indeed.  Of  course,  nothing  of  the  sort  foUows,  bui  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  many  who  think  it  does ;  more,  indeed,  than  there  are  who  think 
the  contrary,  and  therefore  the  statement  must  be  left  to  bide  the  test  of  time.  Meissonier 
has  merits  enough  in  his  own  circumscribed  field  to  earn  for  liini  a  distinguished  name,  and. 
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as  has  l)een  remarked,  liis  pictures  will  always,  or  for  long,  at  least,  continue  to  coniiuaixl  large 
prices,  Ijecaiise  theii'  jiecnliarity,  minuteness  of  finish,  with  largeness  in  the  general  aspect,  will 
always  be  rare  and  will  always  amuse  a  great  many  ])eople. 


"THE    TWO    VAN     DE    VELDES." 
FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    MEISSONIER 
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Tlie  picture  known  as  "  Tlie  Two  Van  de  Veldes  "  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
in  tlie  collection  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  Ijy  Miss  Wolfe.  It  was  painted  in 
1856,  and  is  on  panel  nieasurino-  eight  by  ten  inches.  It  was  purchased  by  Miss  Wolfe  at  the 
dispersal  of  the  Laurent-Richard  collection  in  Paris,  in  1878.  •  The  two  Dutcli  artists  Adrien 
Van  de  Velde  and  his  brother  William,  the  two  sons  of  William  Van  de  \'elde,  called  the 
Elder,  are  seen  in  the  studio  of  the  younger  brother,  discussing  a  i>aintiiig  by  the  latter. 
William  is  seated,  his  hat  in  his  liaiid,  a  red  mantle  on  his  shoulder,  and  wearing  a  gray 
doublet  and  breeches,  and  is  looking  attentively  at  a  picture  placed  on  the  easel.  Adrien 
stands  at  his  side  with  his  elbow  on  a  side-board,  palette  and  brushes  in  hand,  and  listens  with 
interest  to  the  remarks  of  his  brotlier.  The  side-board  is  covered  with  objects  of  all  sorts,  a 
picture  without  a  frame  hangs  on  the  wall,  on  the  floor  is  an  open  portfolio  and  to  the  riglit 
a  chair.  Tlie  picture  is  painted  with  all  the  artist's  skill,  and  is  ricli  and  harmonious  in  tone. 
In  the  engravings  made  from  this  picture  it  is  sometimes  called,  simply,  "  The  Critic." 


X. 


y-^iSf? 


A  LEXANDRE  C ABANEL,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1823,  came  to  Paris,  and  began  his 
/  \  studies  with  Picot,  in  whose  atelier  he  was  naturally  drawn  toward  the  ideas  incul- 
cated  in  the  school  of  David,  to  which  Picot,  born  only  six  years  later  than  Da^•id, 
and  taught  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Vincent,  was  natur- 
ally allied.  Cabanel's  flrst  important  picture,  the 
"Death  of  Moses,"  now  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at 
Washington,  is  an  exaggerated  expression  of  this  ten- 
dency, a  painfull}'  labored  and  academic  work,  empty 
of  aU  originality,  in  which  we  see  the  artist  forcing 
liimseK  into  a  road  where  he  was  by  nature  and  by 
inclination  wholly  unfitted  to  travel.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  large  picture,  "  The  Fall  of  Man,"  i^ainted 
to  the  order  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  now  in  the 
Maximilianeum  at  Munich.  Here  the  figures  of  God 
the  Father  and  of  Satan  are  directly  inspired  by  the  types  of  the  later  Italian  Renais- 
sance:  the  Satan  is  the  hoofed  and  horned   satyr  with  phosphorescent  eyes,  the  familiar 
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bugaboo  of  the  nursery,  and  the  Creator,  the  old  man,  more  or  less  venerable,  seen  so  often 
in  the  pictures  of  Raphael  and  Michaelangelo.  In  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  also, 
Cabanel  felt  the  restraint  of  the  older  models^  but  here  he  was  on  ground  more  native  to  his 
tastes,  and  whatever  interest  the  picture  may  liave  is  derived  from  these  learned  and  classic 
studies  of  the  nude.  It  was,  however,  not  with  such  faded  reminiscences  that  the  artist  was 
to  win  his  place,  and  he  used  his  Italian  studies  to  more  advantage  in  the  picture  which  we 
copy,  "  The  Florentine  Poet,"  painted  in  1861.  The  subject  is  a  simple  one,  created  by  the 
artist  himself,  perliaps  suggested  by  some  group  of  Italian  peasants  or  workmen  seen  in  his 
walk,  for  tlie  free  out-of-door  life  of  Southern  Europe,  with  its  indolent  do-nothing  ways,  is 
full  enough  of  such  hints  to  the  observing  artist.  The  poet,  no  one  of  the  greater  singers 
certainly,  but  some  lesser  tritler  with  the  muses,  seated  on  a  marble  bench  in  the  garden  of  his 
patron's  villa,  is  reciting  his  latest  rhjones  to  a  group  of  friends.  There  is  little  in  the  picture 
beyond  the  expression  of  the  sensuous,  careless  life  of  the  time,  the  period  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  when  life  was  so  strangely  mingled  of  piety  and  lust,  tjTanny  and  freedom,  and 
when  art,  like  some  rich  tropical  plant,  spread  lier  branches  wide,  and  put  forth  her  richest 
bloom,  rooted  in  a  poisonous  soil.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Cabaners  art,  that  while  he  seems 
forever  drawn  to  subjects  where  the  grosser  j^assions  of  man's  nature  find  free  play,  or  where 
a  merely  sensuous  phase  is  to  be  expressed,  the  virile  power  needed  to  deal  with  the  matter 
seems  to  be  wanting:  the  drama  at  its  intensest  point  flags,  and  the  spectator,  instead  of 
finding  himself  carried  away,  surveys  the  situation  with  cool  indifference.  It  is  this  defect 
which  makes  such  pictures  as  this  artist's  "  Death  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  Paolo 
Malatesta,"  and  his  "  Tamar,"  both  of  them  in  the  Luxembourg,  so  unimpressive,  in  spite  of 
the  deeply  tragic  nature  of  the  subjects  they  deal  with.  It  is  not  alone  the  waxy  surface,  the 
precise  academic  drawing,  the  studied  attitudes,  the  absence  of  all  attempt  to  satisfy  the  taste 
for  realism  or  imitation,  tliat  are  responsible  for  the  failure  to  move  us.  The  cause  lies  much 
deeper  even  than  the  choice  of  subjects,  with  which  the  modern  spectator  can  have  no  real 
sjanpathy.  It  is  a  want  of  earnestness  that  underlies  aU  these  defects,  real  and  serious  as 
they  are,  which,  in  spite  of  his  undoubted  talent  as  a  di-aughtsman,  makes  Cabanel's  name  one 
of  the  least  vital  among  the  distinguished  reputations  of  our  day.  In  the  "  Death  of  Fran- 
cesca and  Paolo  "  the  arrangement  of  the  group  is  conventional,  and  apparently  calculated  to 
show  the  artist's  skill  in  overcoming  difficulties.  The  lovers  have  been  surprised  by  the 
husband,  who  stands  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  holding  back  the  tapestry  that  covered 
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the  door-way  with  the  other,  while  he  contemplates  the  bloody  work  he  has  been  doing. 
Francesca  lies  along  the  couch  on  which  she  was  sitting,  when  the  reading  came  to  an  end : 
her  head  thrown  violently  back  touches  the  face  of  Paolo,  who  lies  against  the  couch  writhing 
in  agony,  with  his  hand  against  his  side,  vainly  staunching  the  life-blood  as  it  slowly  ebbs 
away,  and  with  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him  on  the  marble  floor.  At  the  extreme  left  of 
the  canvas  is  a  lectern  of  carved  wood  on  which  lies  the  book,  a  cumbi'ous  volume  little  suited 
for  the  intimate  reading  of  two  lovers  sitting  cheek  to  cheek,  and,  near  it,  an  overturned  stool, 
where  it  is  to  be  supposed  Paolo  was  sitting  when  he  was  stabbed  by  his  brother.  Now  it  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  Cabanel  that  the  most  conspicuous  thing  in  this  picture  is  Paolo's 
legs,  most  academically  contorted,  and  clothed  in  hose  of  most  impeccable  fit.  We  cannot  see 
the  look  upon  Francesca's  face,  for  it  is  reversed  upon  the  couch,  and  the  face  of  Paolo  is 
turned  from  us,  so  that  these  legs,  in  their  violet  integuments,  have  to  play  tlie  chief  part  in 
the  exposition  of  the  drama.  The  beauty,  the  tenderness,  the  passion  of  this  tragic  episode, 
of  which  a  poet  has  said  that  it  blooms  like  a  lovely  flower  at  the  very  mouth  of  Hell,  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  this  picture :  all  that  the  artist  saw  in  the  subject  was  its  morbid, 
sensual  side,  and  he  has  presented  it  in  a  manner  quite  worthy  of  his  conception.  Another 
picture  by  Cabanel  in  the  Luxembourg  has  for  its  siibject  the  repulsive  story  of  "  Tamar  and 
her  brother  Ammon,"  from  the  Old  Testament:  2d  Samuel,  xiii.  The  poverty  of  the  artist's 
resources  was  never  more  painfully  shown  than  in  this  rummaging  the  past  for  a  story  of 
frightful  lust,  cruelty  and  revenge,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  redeeming  trait  to  honor  our 
poor  human  nature.  The  selection  of  such  a  subject  is  without  apparent  excuse,  but  it  might 
have  been  pardoned  had  it  received  a  treatment  answering  to  its  barbaric  tragedy.  For  this, 
however,  Cabanel  had  not  the  capacity.  He  takes  a  subject  that  if,  for  any  reason,  it  were  to 
be  painted,  should  have  been  presented  in  a  way  to  make  its  brutal  horror  serve  some  moral 
purpose,  as  would  have  happened  had  Shakespeare,  or  Hugo,  or  Webster,  or  Hawthorne 
narrated  it.  If  this  could  not  be  done,  then  it  should  have  been  left  unattempted.  In  truth 
Cabanel  has  not  told  any  story  at  all.  To  paint  a  haK  naked  woman  in  a  luxuriously 
contorted  attitude,  with  soft,  melting  forms  and  harmonious  lines,  was  all  his  search,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  name  inscribed  in  the  catalogue  no  one  could  guess  what  the  painter  is 
trying  to  tell.  The  moment  chosen  is  when  Tamar  has  been  met  by  Absalom  mourning  in  the 
street  and  has  been  taken  by  him  to  his  house.  He  sits  iipon  a  couch  extending  one  arm  with 
a  weak  deprecating  gesture  of  appeal  to  Heaven,  while  Tamar  has  thrown  herself  across  his 
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knees,  her  hair  lianging  down  and  her  hands  twisted  together  in  studied  agony.     A  slave, 
half  naked  like  lipr  inistress,  is  weeping  as  she  leans  against  the  wall.     Still  nnother  picture 
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by  Cabanel  belongs  to  the  Luxembourg,  "A  Nymph  carried  off  by  a  Faun,"  and  liere  the 
artist  is  more  at  home,  although,  as  always,  his  search  lias  l)een  rather  for  a  sul)ject  and  an 
arrangement  which  will  give  him  an  opportunity  for  the  disjilny  of  his  skill  in  drawing  tlie 
naked  human  body,  than  for  any  poetic  presentment  of  jiure  beauty.  I  lis  most  famous 
achievement  in  this  direction  is  his  well-known  picture  ''  The  Birth  of  Venus,"'  popidarized  by 
engravings  and  photographs.  The  conception  is  so  like  that  of  M.  Baudry's  "Wave"  as  to 
provoke  comparison,  but  in  execution  Baudry  leaves  Calianel  far  behind,  altliougli  in  m-itlier 
picture  is  there  anything  really  accomplished  beyond  the  exhibiticm  of  the  model.  B0II1 
pictures  happened  to  compete  for  pulilic  favor  in  the  same  Sahju,  tliat  of  18G3.  The  motive  in 
both  pictures  was  tlie  same,  and  each  artist  brought  to  his  work  what  was  best  and  strongest 
in  his  talent.  The  softness  and  luxuriance  of  Cabanel's  foi'ins,  the  undulating  gracefulness  of 
his  lines,  had  here  full  reason  for  being,  and  did  not  disturb,  as  they  too  often  do  in  his 
pictures,  a  subject  where  they  should  be  subordinated  to  nobler  traits.  We  have  two  good 
examples  of  Cabanel's  art  in  our  ]\Ietropolitan  Museum  in  the  collection  bequeathed  by  iliss 
Wolfe.  These  are  the  portrait  of  IMiss  Wolfe  herself,  and  "  The  Sulamite,"  a  subject  drawn 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Tlie  Sulamite  sits  in  Eastern  fashion  upon  the  cushions  of  lier 
chamber,  and  half  rises  as  she  listens  to  the  song  of  her  lover  in  the  garden.  There  are  several 
portraits  by  Cabanel  in  America,  chiefly,  we  believe,  of  ladies  and  children,  and  in  certain 
circles  he  is  much  admired  for  his  treatment  of  such  subjects:  here  as  in  France  he  has  long 
been  an  acknowledged  favorite  in  the  fashionable  and  elegant  world.  His  most  important 
public  work  in  portraiture  is,  however,  that  of  a  man,  Napoleon  III.,  painted  in  IS60,  and  con- 
sidered by  his  countrymen  not  only  a  good  portrait  but  a  superior  piece  of  painting.  The 
"  Desdemona  "  which  we  copy  is  one  of  several  female  heads,  painted  from  time  to  time  by  i\I. 
Cabanel  for  his  own  amusement,  and  named  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  to  distinguish 
them  from  another  in  the  catalogues.  If  they  succeed  in  being  pleasing,  they  accomplish  the 
aim  they  were  intended  for. 
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JEAN  GUSTAVE  JACQUET  has  made  but  few  essays  in  historicixl  painting,  if  indeed 
he  can  be  said  to  liave  more  than  touclied  the  sul)ject  lightly  on  its  picturesque  side, 
as  in  his  "  Call  to  Arms,"  his  "  Sortie  of  Infantry,"  "  Halt  of  Infantry,"  "  High  Festival 
in  Touraine  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  "  Joan  of  Arc  pmying  for  Prance,"  "A  Vidette,"  etc., 
etc.  The  "  Sortie  of  Infantry,"  painted  in  1868,  representing  a  sortie  of  German  mercenary 
troops  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  purchased  by  the  Government  and  is  in  the  Museum  at 
Blois.  Jacquet  was  born  in  Paris  in  1846,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Bouguereau,  but  his  style  bears 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  his  master:  it  is  freer,  warmer,  and  more  sjTnpathetic ;  and  his 
subjects,  as  a  rule — for  those  \ve  have  named  are  not  such  as  have  made  him  best  known — are 
more  nearly  related  to  the  sentiment  of  our  own  time  than  those  of  Bouguereau.  Jacquet 
])aints  many  portraits,  and  is  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  heads  of  women ;  into  these  he 
infuses  a  grace  and  tenderness  for  which  no  doubt  his  sitters  have  often  to  thank  him.  The 
head  we  copy  is  characteristic  of  his  treatment;  he  calls  it  simply  "A  Study,"  but  several  of 
his  best  works  are  little  more  than  finished  studies,  graceful  and  sentimental,  often  touched 
with  a  melancholy  feeling  that  is  probably  a  reflection  of  his  own  disposition.  Two  of  his 
most  admired  works  are  the  "  Young  Girl  with  a  Sword,"  and  "  Joan  of  Arc  prajing  for 
France."  Of  the  former  picture  M.  Jiiles  Claretie  says  in  his  review  of  the  Salon  of  1872: 
"It  is  nothing:  it  is  only  a  young  girl  who  passes  dressed  in  a  brown  habit  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  carrying  a  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  rests  on  her  left  arm.  It  is  nothing,  and, 
yet,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remax'kable  pictures  in  the  Salon.  It  is  full  of  life  and  charm.  This 
young  blonde  shows  us  her  profile  only  as  she  walks ;  her  youthful  form  all  grace,  her  rosy 
3ar,  her  look  of  innocence  and  candor,  something  honest  and  amiable — all  this  makes  a 
picture  that  must  prove  attractive  to  many  people.  Several  of  Jacquet's  pictures  have  been 
bix)Uglit  to  this  country ;  his  "  Joan  of  Arc  praying  for  France  "  was  shown  in  New  York.  It 
was  a  very  noble,  poetic  and  sympathetic  rendering  of  a  character  whom  recent  events  in 
France  had  once  more  invested  with  a  radiant  glory.  Later  we  shall  see  how  the  subject  was 
treated  by  a  youthful  artist  to  whom  the  IMaid  was  doubly  endeared,  as  the  Deliverer 
of  France,  and  as  a  native  of  his  own  region,  the  ideal  of  his  young  dreams,  a  prophetess 
sprung  from  the  ra,nks  of  the  poor  where  he  himself  by  birth  belonged.     But  a  greater 
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contrast  could  not  be  presented  than  tliat  whicli  is  found  between  the  Joan  of  ^Vrc  of 
Bastien  Lepage  and  the  Joan  of  Jacquet.  Lepage  has  painted  the  peasant-girl,  her  body  clad 
in  ragged  weeds,  her  face  irradiated  with  divine  light,  listening  in  her  i)oor  garden  to  those 
Voices  that  were  to  lead  her  to  Victory — and  to  Death.  Jacquet's  conception  is  of  the  heroic 
type:  tlie  face  and  bearing  of  this  divinely  appointed  Deliverer,  this  being  ministered  to  by 
angels  and  communed  with  by  heavenly  voices— the  peasant,  the  poor  pariah  of  a  feudal  time, 
is  lost,  transformed  to  something  nol)le  and  exalted,  a  heroine,  a  warrior  clad  in  mail,  her 
helmet  laid  aside  as  she  folds  her  hands  before  the  altar,  but  yet  a  woman  still,  her  woman's 
hair  falling  about  her  virginal  face,  and  her  hands,  fitter  we  must  think  for  praying  than  for 
wielding  the  sword  in  battle. 

One  of  Jacquet's  critics — a  sympathetic  critic,  too — is  di.sposed  to  compliiiu  tliat  the  artist 
seems  to  have  no  special  aim  in  his  art,  but  wanders  at  will  from  subject  to  subject,  as  the 
bee  goes  from  flower  to  flower.  And  it  is  true  that,  unless  it  be  for  his  beautiful  heads  of 
women,  Jacquet's  name  is  not  inevitably  associated  with  any  one  set  of  themes,  as  the  names 
of  many  of  his  countrymen  are,  to  weariness.  Better  than  tliis:  he  paints  only  what  interests 
him,  and  every  one  of  his  pictures  has  an  intrinsic  value  of  its  own. 

F^IERRE  EDOUARD  FRERE  was  for  a  long  time  a  name  scarcely  less  populni-  in  America 
■^  than  it  was  in  his  native  France.  In  fact  lie  was  jirobalily  accepted  here  with  less  reserve 
than  at  home,  because  our  public  was  not  so  critical  as  that  of  Paris,  and  tlie  chann  of 
Edouard  Frere's  pictures  of  children  was  such,  that  we  saw  nothing  but  the  sweet,  pathetic, 
patient,  cheerful  faces  and  figures  of  these  young  peasants  so  simply  and  unconsciously  busied 
with  their  home-duties  or  their  childish  sports.  Edouard  Frere  was  born  at  Paris  in  1819. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Delaroche  and  exhibited  his  first  picture  in  the  salon  of  1843.  His 
name  is,  however,  not  associated  with  Paris,  but  with  the  little  hamlet  Ecouen,  not  far 
from  Paris,  close  by  the  town  of  Chantilly,  famous  in  the  world  of  women  for  its  laces,  and  in 
the  world  of  men  for  its  races.  The  children,  little  ones  and  older  boys  and  girls  who  fill  his 
pictures,  are  the  children  of  Ecouen,  and  he  lived  so  much  among  them  and  painted  them  so 
often  that  he  became  almost  one  of  themselves;  and  it  was  this  familiarity  and  friendly 
footing  that  enabled  him  to  secure  so  much  ease  and  naturalness  in  his  compositions. 
Although  Frere  was  a  pupil  of  Delaroche,  we  do  not  see  anything  to  wonder  at  in  the  fact,  as 
some  writers  have  done,  for  subject  is  nothing — it  is  the  way  in  which  a  subject  is  treated 
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that  i)roves  relationsliii)  between  master  and  pupil.  Delaroche  did  indeed  too  often  choose 
sensational  themes,  and  his  treatment  of  them  may  too  often  be  characterized  as  theatric,  but 
his  aim  is  always  to  tell  his  story  clearly:    without  the  titles  it  is  always  possible  to  under- 
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stand  what  is  doing,  and  it  is  most  like  that  liis  teaoliinc;  in  liis  studio  liad  this  for  its  main 
principle.  Edonanl  Fivre  has  jKiinted  iiotliinsi;  of  conseqiKMicH  l)ut  ])ictiiri's  of  cliildren  and 
young  people,  but  every  one  tells  its  story  with  delightfid  clearness,  and  the  sentiment  is 
always  true,  unconscious,  absolutely  free  from  affectation  or  Tiiake-belicvc.  To  any  one  who 
loves  children,  and  has  stitdied  the  ways  and  manners  of  tln'  ciiildicn  of  the  French,  these 
little  pictures  by  Frere  will  never  lose  their  charm,  and  indeed  they  would  always  keep  a 
certain  place  by  the  qualities  that  recommend  them  to  artists,  ajiart  from  their  subject,  for 
they  are  well  composed,  and  in  color  superior  to  the  general  run  of  paintings  by  his  contem- 
poraries. He  can  make  a  picture  out  of  the  slightest  incident,  and  tou<'h  our  hearts  as  deftly 
as  ever  did  Dickens  himself  in  sympathy  for  the  poor,  although  the  effect  of  Frere"s  ])ictures 
is  rather  to  make  us  pity  ourselves  who  need  so  much,  rather  tlian  these  children  of  the 
poor  who  are  content  with  so  little.  There  are  many  of  Frere's  pictures  in  this  country:  ]Mr. 
Wm.  T.  "Walters  has  six,  and  all  of  them  good  examples ;  there  is  one  in  the  Wolfe  collection 
in  the  Metrojiolitan  Museum,  and  there  are  two  in  the  Yanderbilt  Gallery,  while  many  more 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  for  Frere  was  a  most  industrious  jiainter.  yet  he  never  repeated 
himself,  he  did  not  fall  into  mannerism,  and  lie  put  his  best  work  into  every  i)icture  he 
painted.     He  died  in  1886. 

If  Edouard  Frere  took  the  world  of  peasants'  children  for  his  own,  a  whole  tribe  of 
French  painters  in  otir  day  have  chronicled  the  daily  lives  of  the  fashionable  women  of  their 
time:  showing  them  to  us  in  the  boudoir,  the  Salon,  on  the  promenade,  in  the  park.  A 
hundred  pictures  have  for  subject  nothing  more  important  than  the  episodes  of  a  girl's  life, 
such  as  Auguste  Toulmouche  paints,  where  the  prettiest  girls  one  coidd  wish  to  see  are 
impatiently  waiting  for  their  lovers,  resting  an  impatient  foot  on  the  fender  as  they  watch  the 
tardy  clock ;  or  pulling  off  their  gloves  as  they  return  from  the  drive ;  or  leaning  over  the 
table  to  smell  the  flowers  that  he  has  left;  or  searching  the  book-shelves  with  a  sister  for 
the  volume  he  commended;  or  sunk  in  the  depths  of  an  arm-chair  reading  with  a  smile  the 
sought-for  book.  Totilmouche  was  born  in  1829  at  Xantes,  and  was  a  ptipil  of  Gleyre. 
From  him  no  doubt  he  learned  that  large  simplicity  of  composition  and  treatment  that  gives 
so  much  dignity  to  the  trifling  subjects  to  which  his  art  is  devoted.  It  may  be  noted  beside 
that  with  better  taste  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  have  played  with  similar  themes, 
he  has  known  how  to  avoid,  in  the  dress  of  his  women,  those  bizarreries  of  fashion  which  look 
so  absurd  to  a  later  generation :   he  persuades  his  charming  models  to  dress  themselves  in  a 
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style  that  shall  please  at  once  the  men,  who  for  the  most  part  care  only  for  the  woman  who 
wears  the  dress,  and  the  women,  who  as  a  rule  are  the  only  ones  who  care  for  dress  at  all. 
The  pictures  of  the  Belgian  Baugniet,  once  so  popular,  are  now  become  almost  laughable  foi 


"THE     BOUQUET." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    TOULMOUCHE. 


the  monstrosity  of  the  dresses  worn  by  his  women,  and  tlie  pictures  of  Trayer,  Saintin,  and 
others,  are  sufferers  in  the  market  from  a  similar  want  of  faste,  or  shall  we  call  it  artisric  tact, 
in  their  authors. 


* 
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JULES  EMILE  SAINTIN,  horn  in  182i)  at  Lenie  in  the  Dcpaitiiifut  of  Ai.sn.^  studi.-d 
with  Drolling,  Picot  and  Lebouclier,  lias  acquired  a  considf-ralilc  icputation  as  a 
portrait-painter  and  a  painter  of  genre-pictures.  Tiie  picture  we  copy,  "  For.sakeii."  gives 
a  good  notion  of  his  talent  in  the  hitter  field.  In  1872  he  exhibited  a  small  jjicture — his 
canvases  are  seldom  of  large  size — called  "Two  Augurs,"  a  pretty  waiting-maid  looking  at  a 
Japanese  image — both  of  them  laughing.  In  this  picture,  as  in  all  his  works,  he  showed  no 
little  skill  in  the  superficial  imitation  of  stuffs  and  materials,  in  the  lac(|uer  of  the  Japanese 
figure  for  example,  but  he  rarely  gets  below  the  suiiace.  He  has  a  vein  of  rather  weak  senti- 
mentality which  he  shows  in  such  pictures  as  "A  Tomb  without  Flowers,"  where  a  young 
woman  is  looking  pensively  at  the  sea  wherein  her  lover,  we  are  to  suppose,  has  been 
drowned.  Another  effort  in  the  same  direction  was  his  "  2d  November,  1871,"  where  a  young 
girl  with  a  graceful  figure  and  dressed  in  black  is  placing  a  wreath  of  immortelles  on  the 
tomb  of  a  soldier.  -  The  2d  of  November  is  All  Souls  Day,  or  Le  Jour  des  Morts,  when  the 
French  have  a  custom  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  dead  and  decorate  them  with  flowers.  This 
j)ictixre  commemorates  at  once  the  Day  of  the  Dead,  and  the  Deatli  of  the  Second  Empire,  of 
which  Saintin  was  one  of  the  devoted  adherents.  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  Court  of 
Eugenie,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  many  ladies  of  her  circle.  In  1862  Saintin  came  to 
New  York  for  a  short  visit  and  made  a  few  portraits,  but  his  style  had  not  much  vogue. 

JOSEPH  CARAUD  is  in  some  respects  a  more  serious  artist  than  would  perhaps  be 
suspected  from  the  playful  picture  we  copy.  He  was  born  in  1821  at  Cluny  (Saone-et- 
Loire),  and  studied  with  Abel  de  Pujol  and  Charles  MiiUer.  These  teachers  gave  a  turn 
to  his  stiidies  which  led  him  for  some  time  to  attempt  histoiical  siibjects,  although  his 
real  taste  was  shown  in  his  selection  of  subjects  from  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
He  exhibited  "  Racine's  Athalie  played  before  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Demoiselles  de  St.  Cyi*," 
•'  Mile,  de  la  Valliere  taking  the  Habit  in  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelite  Nuns,  in  the  presence 
of  Louis  XV.  and  the  Duchesse  Dubarry."  But  the  artist  soon  escaped  from  even  so  slight 
fetters  as  bound  him  to  the  dignity  of  historical  jiainting,  and  in  a  vein  more  natural  to  him 
produced  "  The  Signing  of  the  Marriage  Contract,"  two  subjects  from  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
"A  young  Servant  at  the  Ironing-table,"  '*  Girl  carrying  a  Cat,"  and  "  The  "  Gossips,"  the  pict- 
ure which  we  copy,  and  which  is  one  of  his  most  pleasing  pictures  in  this  lighter  vein.  As  will 
be  noticed,  Caraud  remains  faitlif ul  to  his  old  love,  the  rococo  period ;  the  girl's  dress,  the 
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furniture,  cverytliiug  iii  tlie  room  is  of  the  time;  not  so  much  carefully  studied  as  reproduced 
instinctively,  by  one  whose  familiarity  with  every  detail  of  the  period  is  shown  by  all  that  he 
has  painted.     One  of  his  subjects,  "  Louis  XVI.  in  his  Lock-smith's  AVorkshop,"  gave  him 


"THE    GOSSIPS." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    CARAUD. 


abundant  opportunity  for  indulging  his  taste  in  this  direction.     It  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
of  1805,  and  contained  a  great  amount  of  detail  delightfully  painted. 


CHARLES  CHAPLIN  and  Cai-aud  have  some  resemblance  to  one  another  at  times 
in  their  choice  of  sul»ject;  but  Chaplin  is  more  free  and  flowing  in  liis  style,  and 
more  luxuiious  in  his  treatment.  He  is  much  esteemed  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  the 
"  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  which  we  coi)y,  is  a  good  examplt>  of  his  style.     Chajilin  was  born  at 
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Les  Andelys  in  Normandy,  of  an  English  father  and  French  motlier.     Like  many  of  the  lead- 
ing names  of  the  generation  that  is  now  giving  place  to  the  new,  Chaplin  was  a  pupil  of 


"PORTRAIT." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    CHAPLIN. 
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Drolling.  He  began  witli  landscapes,  and  painted  them  in  a  strong  realistic  fashion:  "A 
Village  Road  in  Auvergne,"  "P^vening  on  the  Heath,"  "Morning,"  and  along  with  these  we 
may  mention  a  "Saint  Sebastian,"  jjaintcd  likf  all  llie  Saint  Sel)astians  since  the  world  was, 
for  no  other  i-eason  than  becanse  it  gives  the  artist,  who  must  paint  a  religious  subject,  the 
opportunity  to  please  himself  by  painting  a  nude  figure,  and  sliowing  his  skill.  Chaplin's 
St.  Seliastian  was  as  nude  as  the  rest,  and  every  whit  as  little  of  a  saint.  Howevpi-,  he  soon 
abandoned  this  lield,  where,  to  tell  truth,  he  had  made  little  impression  (m  the  jmblic,  and 
found  in  the  i)ainting  of  subjects  where  pretty  women  of  the  type  that  BoucIk^'  and  Watteau 
affected,  were  liusied  with  whatever  em])loyment  best  enaliled  them  to  show  their  coquettish 
charms,  something  inuch  better  fitted  to  his  talent.  He  quickly  became  popular,  as  successive 
Salons  showed  the  public  his  "  Diana,"  his  "  Soaj^-bubbles,"  his  "  House  of  Cards,"  "  Playing 
at  Loto,"  "  Birth  of  Venus,"  "  Rose  of  May,"  "  The  Broken  Lute,"  and  many  another  of  the 
same  character.  "  Chaplin,"  says  Edmond  About,  "  has  invented  a  new  style  of  decoration, 
a  style  of  extreme  elegance,  which  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  luxurious  and  comfortable 
character  of  our  modern  palaces.  Princes  have  called  on  him  to  give  cheerfulness  to  their 
sombre  apartments,  and  they  could  not  have  made  a  more  fortunate  choice.  He  charms  the 
eye  and  enlivens  the  mind  with  his  brightly  smiling  painting.  AMio  can  long  be  melancholy 
in  such  agreeable  company,  where  not  a  thought  of  ennui  inti'udes,  where  even  the  labor 
of  the  artist  is  not  suspected?  *  *  *  His  pictures  seem  to  have  sprung  to  life  fully  born, 
not  to  have  been  worked  out  by  the  slow  processes  of  ai't  with  the  aid  of  brushes,  canvas,  and 
colors  carefully  prepared."  There  are  several  examples  of  Chaplin's  work  in  this  country. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Walters  own  his  "  Devotion,"  and  "  Girls  kneeling  at  a  Shrine."  "  Prayer  "  formerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston,  and  in  the  Wolfe  collection  at  the  Meti'opolitau 
Museum  is  his  "  Haidee,"  which,  however,  is  a  very  unfavorable  exami)le. 


LEON-BASILE  PERRAULT,  born  at  Poitiers,  studied  with  Picot  and  Bouguereau. 
and  has  jiainted  many  ])<)rtraits  and  genre  subjects,  which  liave  lieen  popular  in 
France,  but  have  not  been  of  a  character  to  extend  his  fame  widely  outside  his  native 
country.  "A  Mother's  Joys,"  "The  little  Faggot-cutter,"  "The  Boudoir,"  "The  Oi'iOians." 
"The  Window,"  "The  Bride's  Departure,"  and  "Pour  la  petite  Chapelle,"  children  asking 
money  for  their  grotto,  such  are  the  names  of  some  of  Perrault's  subjects,  and  the  quality 
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of  his  talent  appears  plainly  enough  from  these,  and  I'loni  the  slight  s])e(;inien  wliich  we  giva 
in  the  "  Sleeping  Cupid." 


"LOVE    ASLEEP." 
FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    PERRAULT. 


WILLIAM-ADOLPHE  BOUGUEREAU  was  born  at  La  Rochelle  in  182o.  He  was 
sent  to  the  college  of  Pons,  a  small  town  in  the  same  Department,  for  his  education ; 
and  later  he  went  to  Bordeaux  to  be  trained  as  a  business-man.  He  had  early  shown  an  apti- 
tude for  drawing,  and  through  some  influence  he  obtained  leave  to  take  a  portion  of  his 
time  for  the  study  of  art.  His  fellow-pupils  in  the  school  of  ]\r.  Alaux,  where  he  learned 
drawing,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  despise  him  for  being  in  trade,  and  did  their  best  to  make 
him  feel  their  superiority  as  bona-fide  artists,  but  Bouguereau  plodded  on  industriously  and 
astonished  everybody,  by  taking  oflf  the  prize  at  the  end  of  the  year.  His  success  deter- 
mined his  career,  and  he  persuaded  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  gi\e  up  the  shop  and  become 
a  painter.     As  there  was  no  money,  he  had  to  shift  for  liimself,  and  went  to  Saintes,  where  ho 
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hud  an  uncle  wlio  was  a  j)riest,  and  who  could  at  least  otTer  him  a  shelter.  lie  began  at  once 
painting  portraits,  and  in  a  short  time  had  saved  up  enough  to  take  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
first  studied  with  Picot,  and  in  184:3  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  as  a  pujiil.  He  took  the 
Prize  of  Rome  in  ]Sr)(),  and  sent  home  four  pictures,  which  are  all  in  the  Luxembourg.  Since 
his  return,  Bouguereau  has  continued  to  reside  in  Paris,  where  he  paints  steadily,  always  pursu- 
ing the  same  subjects  and  painting  them  in  the  same  way,  his  execution  neither  improving  nor 
deteriorating,  nor  has  criticism  had  any  apparent  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  his 
adherents.     This  year  he  has  sent  to  the  Salon  a  "Dead  Abel  on  the  knees  of  Adam,"  which 

is  much  praised  for  its  scientific  excellence,  but 
which  is  complained  of  as  entirely  wanting  in  feel- 
ing. But,  in  truth,  such  subjects  are  out  of  Bou- 
guereau's  rrnge. 

Hardly  any  modern  French  painter  can  be 
named  who  is  more  widely  popular  in  America  than 
Bouguereau.  His  pictures  always  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  at  laige  prices,  and  at  the  exhibitions 
they  are  sure  of  approval  from  the  majority  of  tlie 
visitors,  who  would  jirobably  pass  by  Delacroix, 
Decamps,  or  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  with  small  notice, 
or  none  at  all.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  M.  Rene  Menard  says  of  Bouguereau  that  he  always  exhibits  three  qualities  which 
justify  liis  reputation:  knowledge,  taste,  refinement.  This  is  certainly  true,  and  to  parody 
Mr.  Lincoln's  delightfully  ingenious  non-commital  verdict  upon  a  lecture  that  was  read  to 
him  for  his  ()i)iiii()ii:  "For  those  people  who  like  that  sort  of  lecTure,  I  should  tliink  that 
would  be  the  sort  of  lecture  those  people  would  like,"  we  nnght  say,  that  for  those  peoide 
who  look  for  nolliing  iiioie  in  a  pictnic  than  knowledge,  taste  and  refinement,  Bougue- 
reau's  pictures  are  the  sor!  of  pictuiv  lliose  people  would  like.  He  is,  to  begin  with, 
a  perfect  draughtsman  of  llu'  hinuaii  Imily.  and  is  not  averse  to  imning  his  knowledge 
by  ])uttiTig  his  models  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes,  never  avoiding  the  most  diffi- 
cult fore-shortenings,  as  il'  he  enjoyed  overcoming  diniculties.  He  draws  hands  and  feet 
irreproachably;  in  fact,  lie  is  rrcogni/.ed  as  a  master  in  this  Held.  Then,  again  his  taste 
keeps  hijn    always  far    removed    from    tlie   eccentricities    tliat    are   so   much  in  vogue  with 


"GOOD-NIGHT." 

FROM  THE   PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM  ADOLPHE   BOUGUEREAU. 
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many  of  the  yoiingei'  artists  of  our  day,  and  so  much  enjoyed  by  a  ronsiderable  number 
of  people.  Bouguereau  never  forgets  that  he  is  jiainting  pictures  that  are  to  be  bought 
by  rich  people  for  the  adornment  of  thnir  drawing-i'ooms,  and  lie  takes  care  that  nothing 


"THE    TWO    SISTERS." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    BOUGUEREAU 
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in  them  sliiill  be  cnit  of  keeping  with,  the  tasteful  and  elegant  things  that  surround 
them.  Since  one  of  the  things  that  rich  and  fasliionable  peojjle  take  pleasure  in,  is  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  others  in  the  world  A\ho  ai'e  not  as  well  off  as  themselves,  Bou- 
guereau  has  jirovided  for  his  admirers  an  ample  supply  of  jiretty  beggar-children,  young 
peasants,  mothers  of  the  picturesque  poor,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  who  are  in  truth  peojjle 
of  the  upper  class,  or  seem  to  be  such,  with  l)eautiftil  laces,  fine  heads  of  hair,  rich  eyes, 
chiselled  lips,  i^ory  skins,  hands  that  never  wore  gloves,  feet  that  never  wore  shoes,  and  all 
in  a  state  of  immaculate  cleanliness,  and  in  garments  where,  if  a  patch  or  two  is  to  be  seen,  it 
is  accepted  as  mere  symbolism,  and  offends  nobody.  An  irreproachable  refinement  of  senti- 
ment goes  hand  in  hand  witli  this  irreproachal)le  taste.  The  French  "  freedom  "  which  offends 
so  many  people  here  and  in  England,  and  many  people,  be  it  said,  in  France  as  well,  is  never 
betrayed  in  Bouguereau's  pictures;  they  are  as  jDure,  as  passionless  and  as  cold  as  an  anchorite 
could  desire.  Now-  in  an  orderly  society  regulated  by  wholesome  rules  dictated  by  conven- 
tional propriety,  such  a  painter  is  sure  of  his  reward ;  and  as  such  a  society  is  naturally 
founded  on  sound  commei'cial  inincijiles,  it  is  an  added  recommendation  that  whoever  gets  a 
picture  by  Bouguereau  gets  the  full  worth  of  his  money,  in  finished  painting,  first-rate  draw- 
ing, and  a  subject  and  treatment  that  no  well-bred  person  can  find  fault  with.  For  persons 
of  a  different  taste,  Bouguereau  has  painted  a  great  many  pictures  on  religious  and  semi- 
classical  themes,  "  Charity,"  the  "  Birth  of  "\"enus,"  the  "  Burial  of  Saint  Cecilia,"  "  Xj-mphs 
and  a  Faun,"  "  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,"  "  Flora  and  Zephyrus,"  "  A  Bather,"  etc.,  etc.,  all 
marked  by  the  same  correctness,  suavity  and  good  taste,  for  his  nudities — and  M.  Montrosier 
places  him  among  the  Painters  of  the  Nude — are  incapable  of  shocking  the  most  prudish. 
Four  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Luxembourg:  "  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,"  "  The  Burial  of  Saint 
Cecilia  in  the  Catacombs,"  "  Philomela  and  Procne  "  and  "  The  Bii-th  of  Venus."  The  pictures 
which  we  copy  give  an  excellent  notion  of  the  artist's  method  of  treating  these  domestic  sub- 
jects, which  after  all  are  the  ones  where  his  talent  finds  its  best,  its  most  pleasing  exjjression. 

PIERRE- AUGUSTE  COT,  the  painter  of  "Tlie  Storm,"  or,  as  the  public  likes  very 
naturally  to  call  it,  "  Paul  and  "S'irginia,"  was  born  at  Bedarieux  in  the  Department  of 
Herault,  in  1837.  He  came  up  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Cogniet,  Cabanel  and  Bouguereau 
His  first  essay  was  in  heroic-i^ainting.  He  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1870  a  "  Prometheus " 
which  made  his  talent  known,  and  in  1872  his  "All-Souls-Day  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,"  gave 


CHARITY. 

FROM  THE  PAINTING   BV  BOUQEREAU. 
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him  distingiiislied  rank  among  artists  of  his  school.    In  this  picture  the  widow  of  an  Italian 
martyr,  accomi^anied  by  her  children,  brings  a  wreath  for  the  tomb  of  her  husband.     The 


"THE    STORM." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    COT-CATHARINE   LORILLARD  WOLFE    COLLECTION.    METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM.   NEW  YORK, 
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subject  was  a  simple  one,  but,  the  noble  beauty  of  the  lady,  the  charming  children,  the 
romantic  sentiment  of  the  place  itself — that  ancient  cemetery  whose  fading  and  crumbling 
frescoes  still  linger  like  ghosts  about  the  cloisters  where  once  they  glowed  with  life — the 
funeral  lamps  casting  strange  lights  and  shadows — all  this  made  a  dramatic  and  telling  pict- 
ure, which  won  fresh  honors  for  the  artist.  Since  then.  Cot  has  become  a  favorite  not  only 
at  home  but  abroad,  and  his  pictures  have  been  much  sought  for  here  in  America.  As  a 
portrait-painter  he  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  he  is  known  for  his  heads  of  young  girls,  to 
which  he  gives  a  charm  of  his  own,  a  fresh,  sweet  ingenuousness,  refined,  sensitive,  and  ex- 
pressive. The  picture  which  we  copy  was  painted  to  order  in  1880  for  Miss  "Wolfe,  and  was 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  that  year.  It  is  now,  with  the  rest  of  Miss  Wolfe's  pictures,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  We  have  said  that  it  is  often  called  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  artist  had  an  incident  of  the  idyll  in  his  mind.  "  Whenever," 
says  Saint  Pierre,  "  one  met  either  of  these  children  somewhere,  he  might  be  sure  the  other 
was  not  far  away.  One  day  as  I  came  down  from  the  mountain,  I  j^erceived,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  garden,  Virginia,  who  was  running  toward  the  house,  her  head  covered  with  her  skirt, 
which  she  liad  jnilled  up  from  l:)eliind  to  shelter  herself  from  tlie  rain.  Seen  from  a  distance, 
I  thought  she  was  alone,  but,  as  I  went  toward  her  to  assist  her  in  her  walk,  I  saw  that  she 
held  Paul  by  the  arm,  almost  hid  from  sight  by  the  same  covering  that  concealed  her.  Both 
were  laugliing  at  the  notion  of  being  protected  by  an  umbrella  of  their  own  contriving.  These 
two  lovely  heads  enclosed  in  this  skirt  blowni  out  by  the  wind,  leminded  me  of  the  children 
of  Leda  enclosed  in  the  same  shell."  At  this  point  in  the  story  Paul  and  Virginia  were  little 
children,  but  surely  we  need  not  hold  the  artist  to  such  strict  account,  since  it  is  plain  that 
he  nuist  have  had  the  incident  in  his  mind.  He  has  made  a  very  pretty  picture  of  it,  spark- 
ling with  youth  and  life;  not  a  serious  nor  important  work,  to  be  sure,  but  one  that  gives 
pleasure  to  a  public  that  likes  to  be  amused,  and  is  not  over  critical  in  the  matter  of  jn-oba- 
bilities.     Cot  died  in  1883. 

BENJAMIN  CONSTANT  was  born  at  Paris  in  184.^.  and  lia.l  lii-^  training  with  Cabanel. 
His  subjects  are  chiefly  Oriental,  and  suggested  l)y  wliat  he  saw  in  Ids  travels  in  Spain 
and  Algiers,  whither  he  turned  himself  after  completing  his  studies.  The  picture  we  copy  is 
one  of  several,  in  which  the  same  subject  is  treated  with  nearly  tlie  same  jiersons  grouped  in 
a  slightly  different  way.     We  have  selected  it  for  repicidiictiou  bi>causf  it  shows  a  more  pleas- 
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ing  side  of  his  talent  than  many  of  his  more  important  works.  He  is  fond  of  tragic,  even 
bloody  subjects,  and  so  far  as  his  dramatic  presentation  of  his  theme  goes,  he  is  excelled  by 
few  among  his  contemporaries,  biit  he  has  very  little  power  of  facial  expression,  and  his  heads 
are  thence  often  wanting  in  importance.  Thus  llip  wliole  value  of  tlie  picture  we  engrave  is 
in  the  sense  of  locality,  and  in  the  sentiment  of  the  liour,  the  languoi'ous  attitudes  of  these 
Algerian  ladies  and  their  slaves,  as  they  wait  on  the  house-tops  for  the  stirring  of  the  evening 
breeze,  and  the  swift  coming  on  of  the  southern  night. 

An  important  picture  by  Constant  is  in  tlie  Luxeml)ourg  gallery:  "The  Last  of  the 
Rebels."  The  riide,  massive  walls  of  an  Eastern  city  fill  the  background,  and  out  of  the  great 
arched  gateway  the  troops  of  the  Emir  have  filed  to  witness  the  judgment  that  has  been  done 
upon  his  enemies.  Ranks  of  soldiers  are  ranged  along  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  at  the  right 
of  the  picture  the  Emir,  wearing  the  burnous,  and  with  the  unibrella-of-state  held  over  his 
head,  sits  immovable  on  his  richly  caparisoned  horse,  and,  surrounded  by  his  body-guard, 
surveys  the  long  line  of  slaughtered  rebels  which  extends  diagonally  across  the  plaza.  Con- 
stant knows  well  how  to  make  a  brilliant  pictorial  effect  with  such  material;  arms  and  armor, 
rich  costumes,  Persian  carpets,  caparisoned  horses  in  scarlet  and  gold,  the  whole  arrav  spark- 
ling and  glowing  under  an  African  sun,  make  a  picture  that  is  sure  of  a  welcome  for  its 
theatric  side  alone,  irrespective  of  its  purj^ose. 

A  picture  with  truer  dramatic  power  is  in  this  country,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William 
Schaus,  and  is  called  "  Thirst."  An  Arab  officer,  leading  three  prisoners  across  the  desert, 
halts  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  to  allow  them  to  drink.  They  rush  down  to  the  water 
and  throw  themselves  upon  it;  one  plunges  his  face  into  the  stream,  another  laps  it  like  a  dog, 
the  third,  after  eagerly  quenching  his  thirst,  is  filling  his  bottle.  The  officer  surveys  the  scene 
from  above,  sitting  impassive  on  his  horse,  while  the  guard  squats  on  the  bank  with  his  long 
musket  laid  across  his  knees. 

In  1809  Constant  painted  a  picture  in  a  very  different  vein,  taking  a  subject  from 
Shakespeare.  Ilis  "Hamlet  and  the  King"  was  bought  by  the  government.  In  187'2  here- 
turned  again  to  his  Oriental  themes,  and  painted  "  Samson  and  Dalilah."  Init  it  is  evident  his 
art  is  more  at  home  in  scenes  such  as  we  ha\e  described  above,  than  in  those  where  the  inuig- 
ination  is  called  on  to  deal  with  themes  of  poetrj'  or  falVie. 
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PAUL-JACQITES-AIME  BAUDRY  was  bom  in  1828  at  La  Roche-sur-Yon  in  theVendee. 
His  family  was  poor,  liis  father  was  a  maker  of  sabots,  but  he  contrived  to  give  his  son  a 
certain  education.  He  was  set  to  study  music,  but  a  happy  accident  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  a  drawing-teaclier  in  his  native  town,  named  Sartoris;  lie  took  the  boy  away  from  his 

music  and  taught  him  to  handle  the  crayon,  for 
which  he  had  discovered  in  him  an  uncommon  apti- 
tude. After  he  had  gone  through  a  course  of  study 
imder  the  direction  of  ]\I.  Sartoiis,  his  further  prog- 
ress seemed  barred  by  want  of  money.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  La 
Vendee  was  a  liberal  and  enlightened  man,  who  had 
at  one  time  been  a  journalist.  He  became  interested 
in  Baiulry,  and  caused  an  annual  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  francs  to  ])e  allowed  him  out  of  the  rev- 
enue, and  thus  the  son  of  the  poor  sabot-maker 
was  enabled  to  go  to  Paris  and  i)ursiie  his  studies.  He  became  a  pujjil  of  Drolling,  and 
liaviiig  taken  the  Prize  of  Rome  in  1850,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
years.  The  pictures  painted  during  his  stay  in  Italy  were  cordially  received  by  tlie  iiublic, 
and  his  reputation  was  firmly  established  by  the  Salon  of  1857,  the  year  of  his  return,  when 
he  exhibited  "  The  Sacrifice  of  a  Vestal,"  "  Fortune  and  the  Child,"  "  St.  John  the  Baptist," 
"  Leda,"  and  the  "  Portrait  of  M.  Beiile."     The  "  St.  John,"  and  "  Fortune  and  the  Child," 
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were  bought  for  the  Luxembourg,  and  thn  "  Sacrifice  of  a  A^estal "  for  tlie  Museum  at  Lille. 
To  the  Salon  of  1859,  he  sent  "The  Penitent  Magdalen"  and  the  "Toilette  of  Venus,"  and  to 
the  Salon  of  1861,  "Charlotte  Corday,"  "Auiphitrite  and  Cybele,"  two  jnctures  intended  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Countess  de  Nadaillac,  with  jiortiaits  of  (itiizot,  Charles 
Dupin  and  others,  among  them  a  channing  one  of  the  little  scm  of  a  Polish  lady,  as  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  At  this  time  the  Salon  was  held  every  two 
years  instead  of  every  year,  as  at  present.  The  series  of  an- 
nual exhibitions  began  witli  tliat  of  18G3.  Baudry's  i)oitraits 
gave  him  a  distinguished  place  among  the  portrait-i)ainters  of 
his  day. 
_MONCt  the  best  of  these  portraits  was  that  of  Edniond  About,  be- 
tween whom  and  Baudrya  strong  friendship  existed,  wliicli  pr()\t-d 
of  value  in  many  ways  to  the  artist,  since  About  never  spared 
his  pen  or  his  personal  iniiuence  in  the  service  of  Baudrj".  He 
dedicated  to  him  his  book,  "  Our  Artists  in  the  Salon  of  1857," 
calling  him  in  Italian  by  the  pet  name  of  my  dear  little  Paul 
{Paoluccio  miu).  It  was  no  doubt  to  the  friendship  existing 
between  About,  Gamier  and  Sarcey,  that  Baudry,  who  belonged  to  the  group,  owed  his 
splendid  commission  to  decorate  the  ceiling  of  the  Foyer  of  the  Grand  Opera-House  in 
Paris.  In  a  series  of  elaborate  compositions,  in  which  he  put  forth  all  his  talent,  he 
depicted  the  most  striking  episodes  in  the  cycle  of  antique  mythology,  which  relate  to 
music  and  the  dance :  "ApoUo  and  Marsyas,"  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  "  The  Judgment 
of  Paris," — standing  for  Pastoral  Poetry, — "  Tyi-toeus  the  Sijartan  exciting  his  FeUow-citizens 
to  Fight,"  "  David  soothing  Saul  with  his  Songs,"  '"  The  Dream  of  Saint  Cecilia,"  "  Orpheus 
torn  in  Pieces  by  the  Mjenads,"  "  The  Dance  of  Herodias,"  "  Jupiter  and  the  Corybantes." 
These  paintings  were  in  the  arches  that  sustain  the  ceiling ;  on  the  ceiling  itself  were  the 
figures  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  Melody  and  Harmony,  floating  in  the  air,  and  led  by 
Fame  and  Poetry.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  Hall  were  "Parnassus  with  the  Muses  and 
Graces,"  and  "  The  older  Poets  grouped  about  Homer."  To  this  grand  series  of  paintings 
Baudry  devoted  all  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  on  it  cast  all  his  hopes  of  enduring  fame. 
Their  uncovering  was  awaited  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  when  it  came,  it  made  an 
era  in  the  art-history  of  his  time.     This  was  the  way  in  which  his  powerful  circle  of  friends 
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at  the  woik,  and  by  theii'  influence  decreed  that  tlie  jniblic  should  look  at  it.      It 
too  early  to  decide  upon  the  real  merit  of  an  undertaking  so  large  in  scope,  and 

materially  of  such  importance.  The 
learning  displayed  by  Baudry  in  the  de- 
signing of  these  intricate  groups  with 
their  multitude  of  figures,  draped  and 
undraped,  in  attitudes  of  the  greatest  va- 
riety, is  no  doubt  immense,  and  gives  him 
by  right  a  high  j^lace  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Raphael ;  but,  after  all,  is  his  true 
place  other  than  that  of  a  follower?  In 
one  respect  there  is  a  harmony  between 
these  paintings  and  the  building  they  dec- 
orate. The  want  of  repose,  the  tomiented 
movements,  the  teasing  search  for  novel- 
ties in  attitude  and  gesture,  are  in  plain  ac- 
cord with  the  restless  striving  after  eflfect, 
\'  tlie  willfiil  preference  for  showy  and  mere- 

tricious forms,  the  bizarre  mingling  of 
styles,  and  the  general  lack  of  nobility  in 
the  architecture  of  Garnier's  boasted  mas- 
terpiece. We  copy  two  of  Baudry 's  alle- 
gorical subjects:  one,  "Astronomy,"  from 
the  Opera-llouse  decoration;  the  otl  >r, 
"  Venice,"  from  the  decoration  of  a  priv 
liouse  in  Paris.  They  represent  sul.i- 
ciently  the  ideal  of  grace  which  he  pur 
sued,  but  they  are  more  successful  than  is 
usual  in  avoiding  the  eccentricities  and 
violence  of  his  treatment  of  the  figure. 
Baudry  seldom  left  the  field  of  what, 
I  III'  "idi-al."  Thoiigli.  cfrtainlv,  it   is  to  di^uifv  his 


"ASTRONOMY," 
FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    BAUDRY. 
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thorouglily  material  way  of  looking  at  his  subject  to  rail  it  hy  so  higli  a  junue,  liiit  he 
seldom  took  a  theme  for  illustration  from  history  or  from  th<'  life  al)out  him.  His  most 
notable  departure  from  this  vein  is  his  "Charlotte  Corday,"  whicli  is,  wifliout  disjiute; 
the  most  striking  treatment  of  this  much-painted  subject  that  we  are  accpuiinted  with. 
It  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1861,  and  called  forth  the  wamiest  encomiums  from  the 
critics,  Thoophile  Gautier  among  them.  He  says,  in  liis  "  Abecedaire  du  Sahm  de  1861," 
"A  few  lines  from  IMichelet  have  served  the  artist  for  a  text:  'She  drt^w  tlie  knife  from 
under  her  neckerchief  and  plunged  it  deep,  up  to  the  handle,  in  the  breast  of  Mai-at— 
"Help!  My  dear  friend! "" — was  all  he  was  able  to  utter,  and  he  died.  At  his  cry,  soiiie  one 
came  running,  and  found  Charlotte  standing  by  the  window,  erect,  as  if  turned  to  stone"" 
The  figures  in  Baudry's  canvas  were  life-size,  for  the  artist  wished  to  paint  a  true  histoi-ical 
picture,  and  he  has  fully  succeeded,  according  to  the  most  modern  and  accepted  meaning  of 
the  word.  *  *  *  Baudry  has  rendered  with  great  power  the  deep  stupefaction  of  the  mind 
in  the  presence  of  the  accomplished  fact;  this  sudden  overthrow  of  the  will  at  the  very 
moment  of  victory ;  this  failure  of  the  woman's  heart  in  the  presence  of  her  bloody  mission. 
Later,  no  doubt,  the  thought  that  she  has  delivered  her  country  from  a  tyrant,  and  savt-d. 
perhaps,  the  lives  of  noble  men,  will  sustain  the  courage  of  this  virgin  soul ;  once  removed 
from  the  sight  of  her  victim,  in  the  solitude  of  that  prison  from  which  she  will  pass  to  the 
scaffold,  she  may  be  able  to  applaud  herself  for  this  murder,  which  is  only  murder  in  the 
abstract,  inspired  by  the  shade  of  the  antique  Brutus,  and  which  Andre  Chenier  will  rehearse 
in  iambics  taught  him  by  the  Greek  muse.  But  now,  at  this  moment,  all  enthusiasm  is 
quenched  in  freezing  horror.     The  assassination  confronts  her,  a  hideous  reality.     *     ^     ■■ 

Charlotte  Corday  is  dressed  in  a  gown  of  gray  stuff  with  narrow  white  stripes,  a  knot  of 
vio.et  rilibon  at  her  waist.  The  ample  linen  handkerchief  in  which  the  knife  lay  hid  covers 
;  beating  heart  with  its  voluminous  folds.  The  man's  hat  of  black  felt,  which,  according  to 
thie  fashion  of  the  time,  she  had  worn,  its  high  crown  encircled  v,ith  a  band  and  buckle,  has 
rolled  upon  the  floor  in  the  violence  of  her  action;  the  straw-bottomed  chair  has  been  over- 
thrown, with  the  papers  Marat  had  heaped  upon  it,  and  some  of  the  water  of  the  liath  has 
dashed  out  iipon  the  floor.  Baudry  has  not  tried  to  cheat  the  eye  by  tricks  of  perspective  or 
by  accuracy  of  draughtsmanship ;  but,  for  all  that,  this  chair  produces  a  complete  illusion, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  these  spurts  of  water,  which  spread  themselves  over  the  tiled 
floor,  making  a  random  pattern,  according  to  the  variations  of  the  surface;   we  almost  fear  to 
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wet  our  feet.  It  seems,  too.  :is  if  we  could  read  the  number  '  241 '  ui)on  the  newspaper,  the 
Publicist,  fallen  from  the  chair,  and  the  names  upon  the  list  of  proscriptions,  which  Marat 
was  writing  wlien  Chai'lotte  came  into  the  room." 

It  must  be  reckoned  a  great  misfoitune  that  the  paintings  of  the  Opera-House,  on  which 
Baudry  expended  so  mi;ch  time  and  labor,  hoping  through  them  to  go  down  to  posterity, 


"VENICE." 
FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    BAUORY. 


have  already  suffered  so  much  from  tlie  gas  and  lieated  air  of  the  Foyer,  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  remove  them  from  tlie  walls  and  exhibit  tliem  in  tlie  Louvre,  rei)lacing  tliem  by 
copies.  It  is  true  that  they  cannot  be  properly  seen  where  they  are,  a  common  fate  that 
attends  upon  all  painted  ceilings,  and  it  is  also  true  that,  hung  in  the  Louvre,  or  any  one  of 
the  great  galleries  of  Paris,  tliey  will  be  seen  by  thousands  who  never  would  have  seen  them 
ill  the  place  they  were  designed   for;  but  still,  t)ne  cannot  but  regret  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
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maval  that  looks  like  the  breaking  of  hopes  and  the  wasting  of  labor,  nor  can  we  help  wishing 
that  the  talent  and  industry  of  a  man  like  Baiidry  might  have  been  employed  in  a  way  more 
useful  to  the  world  than  in  that  task  of  ceiling-painting,  which  has  proved  so  fatal  in  its 
fascination  to  artists  of  genius  and  talent  alike. 

When  Baudry  died  in  1886,  his  death  was  spoken  of  in  high  critical  quarters  as  an 
irreparable  loss  to  France.  Without  assenting  to  this  statement  in  all  its  force,  it  may  be 
allowed  that  an  artist  of  high  intelligence  and  of  lofty  devotion  to  his  calling  disapi)eared 
from  the  scene  when  the  painter  of  the  Foyer  of  the  Grand  Opera-House  was  called  away. 
But  it  is  only  the  creators  in  art,  the  men  of  original  genius,  of  initiative,  of  iuventif)n,  whose 
loss  can  rightly  be  spoken  of  as  irreparable,  and  surely  it  is  no  injustice  to  say  of  Baudry 
that  he  was  neither  a  creator  nor  an  innovator. 

LOUIS-EMILE  AD  AN  was  born  in  1839  at  Paris,  and  studied  wdth  Picot  and  Calianel. 
Among  his  earlier  pictures  we  find  "A  Sermon  in  the  Church  La  Bocca  della  Verita,"  in 
Rome,  and  "Vespers  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,"  Salon  of  1867;  "The  Procession  returning  to 
St.  Peter's  Church  the  Day  of  the  Fete  Dieu,"  and  "  Dominican  Monks  watching  the  Excava- 
tion in  the  Church  of  San  Clemente  in  Rome,"  Salon  of  1868;  subjects  made  interesting  by 
his  large  treatment;  but  his  later  work,  represented  by  our  selections,  shows  him  content  with 
less  imj^osing  themes,  and  finding  in  them  ample  opportunity  for  his  pleasure  in  broad  masses 
and  sweeping  lines.  In  the  "  Ferryman's  Daughter,"  we  have  a  subject  of  the  extremest  sim- 
plicity ;  to  hear  it  described  any  one  would  declare  there  could  be  nothing  in  it,  yet  few  persons 
could  remain  insensible  to  the  dignity  that  breathes  through  this  composition,  to  the  noble 
grace  of  the  lines,  or  the  unaffected  sentiment  that  elevates  so  every-day  an  incident  into  the 
realm  of  poetry.  It  is  such  a  scene  as  one  may  meet  with  dozens  of  times  in  rambling  among 
the  by-ways  of  Europe,  and  the  truthfulness  of  ]\I.  Adan's  picture  will  strike  every  one  who 
has  seen  such  a  ferry,  and  make  many  wonder  why  they  never  thought  of  such  a  homely 
incident  as  a  subject  for  an  artist.  The  long  lines  of  the  low  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  with  its  plain  unpicturesque  building;  the  flat-bottomed  boat,  with  no  pretence  to 
gracefulness,  the  girl  herself  in  her  working-day  dress,  and  with  no  beauty  of  feature,  but 
only  rude  health  and  strength  and  youth  on  her  side,  out  of  these  elements  Adan  has  made 
a  picture  that  would  have  pleased  Raphael  himself.  The  other  picture,  "An  Autumn  Even- 
ing," is  of  the  same  order  as  a  composition  with  the  "  Ferryman's  Daughter,"  but  the  subject 
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appeals  more  directly  to  sentiment,  and  addresses  itself  to  another  class  of  spectators.    This 
lady,  leaning  on  the  parapet  by  the  road-side,  is 

"' — looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

The  whole  composition  is  in  harmony  with  this  sentiment,  and  the  picture  explains  itself 
to  the  most  careless  observer. 


XI 


PIEREE  PUVIS  DE  CHAYANNES  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1824.  His  father  was  an 
engineer-in-chief  in  tlie  Deixirtment  of  Mines,  and  lie  intended  that  his  son  should 
enter  the  Polytechnic  School  and  follow  the  same  profession.  A  long  and  serious  illness  pre- 
vented the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  and  after  the  death  of  his  parents  the  young  man  was 
free  to  follow  his  own  career. 

He  came  to  Paris  and  studied  with  Henri  Schefier,  the  brother  of  Ary  Scheflfer,  and 
Tlionias  Couture.  He  remained  only  a  short  time  with  either 
of  these  painters.  In  1861  he  exhibited  two  symbolical  pict- 
ures "Peace"  and  "War;"  these  attracted  all  eyes  to  him  as 
a  name  of  great  promise,  and  succeeding  works,  "Labor"  and 
"  Repose,"  in  the  Salon  of  1863,  vdth  the  "Ave,  Picardia 
Nutrix,"  "  Hail,  Mother-land  of  Picardy ! "  gave  him  a  place  apart 
among  the  chief  painters  of  his  time.  To  a  crowd  of  religious  and 
symbolic  subjects,  "Night,"  "Vigilance,"  "Fantasy,"  "Play," 
succeeded  more  important  works,  such  as  his  "Marseilles:  A 
Greek  Colony,"  and  "Marseilles:  The  Port  of  the  Orient,"  frescoes  jiainted  for  the  stair- 
case of  the  Museum  in  that  city.  His  most  important  work  is  the  series  of  subjects  from  the 
life  of  Saint  Genevieve,  commissioned  for  the  city  of  Paris,  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  Pan- 
theon; one  of  the  most  important  poi-tions  of  that  great  undertaking  by  whicli  the  walls  of  the 
famous  building  ai-e  to  beconie  a  record  of  wliat  is  best  in  tlie  art  of  modern  France.  It  would 
seem  difficult  to  resist  the  charm  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes'  genius  in  preseDce  of  such  a  work 
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as  his  Saint  Genevieve.  A  reduced  copy  of  it  by  the  artist's  liand,  but  still  a  large  picture, 
was  exhibited  in  this  city  in  1887,  together  with  nine  other  examples  of  his  ait.  They  were 
brought  here  by  M.  Durand-Ruel,  and  formed  a  part  of  his  collection  exhibited  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  The  copy  reproduced  tlie  architectui;d 
arrangement  of  the  wall  in  the  Pantheon  on  which  the  original  is  painted ;  the  subjects  were 
divided  by  painted  pilasters  or  engaged  columns  copying  the  actual  ones,  and  the  whole 
formed  three  pictures,  rei)resenting  so  many  episodes  in  the  Saint's  life.  In  the  central  com- 
partment, the  largest  of  the  three,  St.  Germain  d'Auxerrois  and  St.  Loup  on  their  way  to 
England  in  the  year  429,  to  combat  the  heresy  of  the  Pelagians,  have  anived  at  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nanterre,  the  little  village  close  to  Paris  where  Saint  Genevieve  was  bom.  Among 
the  crowd  that  came  to  meet  the  bishops,  St.  Germain  saw  a  child  upon  whose  l)row  he  recog- 
nized the  seal  of  the  chosen.  He  spoke  to  her  and  prophesied  for  her  a  high  destiny.  This 
is  the  subject  of  the  central  panel,  as  described  by  the  artist  himself.  The  bishop  accom- 
panied by  St.  Loup  is  looking  at  the  child,  who  in  her  turn  regards  her  questioners  with 
astonishment.  The  parents  of  Genevieve,  some  of  their  peasant  neighbors,  and  women  who 
present  their  own  children  for  blessing,  complete  the  group.  In  the  second  panel,  in  the  fore- 
ground, sailors  man  a  boat  in  which  the  bishops  are  to  descend  the  Seine,  while  in  the  back- 
ground men  bring  a  sick  man  out  of  a  cabin  to  the  bishops  that  they  may  heal  him.  In  the 
third  panel  a  woman  is  milking  a  cow  to  offer  its  milk  to  the  travellers.  In  the  distance  we 
see  the  Seine,  with  its  wooded  banks,  low  hills,  and  peasant's  houses,  a  landscape  of  singular 
beauty. 

An  artist  of  the  highest  ability  as  a  draughtsman,  an  acknowledged  master  in  all  the 
technics  of  his  profession,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  adopted  for  the  subjects  which  he  carries 
out  on  a  larger  scale  as  wall  decoration,  a  style  of  painting  which  he  not  only  thinks 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  the  one  usually  adopted,  but  which  is  also,  to  his  mind,  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  his  subjects.  It  would  seem  to  lie  impossible  that  any  one 
could  look  long  at  the  compositions  from  the  life  of  Saint  Genevieve  without  feeling  this 
harmony,  without  almost  feeling  that,  given  the  subject,  there  was  no  other  way  open  to  treat 
it,  and  without  finally  acknowledging  that  the  beauty  of  the  work  is  "  its  own  excuse  for 
being." 

The  "  Poor  Fishennan  "  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  belongs  to  the  same  category  with  the 
"  Ferryman's  Daughter  "  of  Adan,  but  while  they  both  depend  for  much  of  their  effect  on  the 
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breadth  of  the  masses  and  the  dignity  of  the  lines  that  enter  into  the  composition,  the  senti- 
ment that  lives  in  the  two  is  not  the  same  in  ))oth.  Adan  has  been  attracted  only  by  the 
artistic  i^ossibilities  of  his  subject;  but  he  has  had  suthcient  sympathy  with  the  girl's  occupa- 
tion, and  with  the  life  she  and  her  people  lead,  to  infuse  into  his  picture  a  certain  amount  of 


"THE    POOR    FISHERMAN." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    PUVIS    DE    CHAVANNES. 


l^oetic  feeling.  There  is  just  enough  of  this  to  :iw:ilven  our  interest,  but  our  pity  is  not  moved, 
nor  was  it  meant  to  be;  what  attracts  us  in  the  picture  is  the  noble  trampiillity  that  breathes 
from  it,  the  harmony  of  its  composition. 

With  the  "  Poor  Fishennan  "  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  the  case  is  altogether  different.    We 
have  a  like  Irautpnllity,  and  a  like  hiirmony  of  lines  and  masses,  but  it  is  the  subject  that 


"THE     bAYADtKL, 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    GUSTAVE    COURTOIS. 
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dominates,  not  the  pictorial  treatment.  Who  is  this  gaunt,  woe-begone  being  who  stands  in 
his  poor  boat  watching  for  the  movement  of  his  net,  that  shall  bring  him  and  iiis  family  food;! 
This  woman  gathering  flowers,  this  infant  laid  asleep  on  the  sands,  a  look  about  tlie  whole 
groujj,  suggest  some  mystery  of  allusion,  soiue  allegory  of  life,  rathei'  tliau  life  itself.  Souic 
see  in  it  only  matter  for  derision,  otliers  are  content  to  look  upon  it  as  a  signal  exanijile  of 
the  artist's  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  but  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  impression  that 
something  far  deeper  than  this  lay  in  the  painter  s  mind.  This  picture  may  not  be  an  alle- 
gory. Perhaps  it  is  only  a  stanza  of  that  Hymn  to  Poverty  of  whicli  George  Sand  lias  iui- 
agined  so  lovely  a  version,  and  which  runs  like  a  sad-colored  thread  through  the  art  and 
poetry  of  the  medijeval  time.  It  meets  us  everywhere,  carved  on  stone  or  wood,  on  cathedral 
doorways,  or  on  the  stalls  of  their  chancels,  or  in  their  painted  missals,  and  to  .some  of  our 
readers,  no  doubt,  the  picture  in  Piers  Ploughman  is  familiar,  which  might  serve  as  a  com- 
panion to  this  one,  i)ainted  four  hundred  years  later. 

GUSTAVE  COURTOIS  is  a  painter  little  known  in  this  country,  where  only  a  few  works 
of  his  have  been  seen  and  those  of  rather  a  meretricious  character;  beauties  of  the 
studio  dressed  in  costumes  of  this  or  that  country,  chiefly  Oriental — the  "  Bayadere,"  which 
we  copy,  representing  him  well  enough  in  this  held.  He  was  born  at  Pusey,  a  little  village  in 
the  Department  Haute- Saone,  and  studied,  in  Paris,  with  Gerome. 

The  "  Burial  of  Atala,"  is  an  independent  treatment  of  a  subject  once  painted  by  Girodet, 
and  so  charmingly  that  it  would  seem  it  might  have  disarmed  repetition.  But  in  Courtois' 
painting  there  is  no  reminiscence  of  the  older  artist,  ^he  subject  is  drawn  from  the  once 
famous  tale  of  Chateaubriand,  now  seldom  read,  and  certainly  little  deserving  to  be  read.  It 
narrates  the  adventures  of  Chactas,  a  savage  of  our  Western  wilds,  born  somewhere  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  taken  prisoner  in  battle  by  the  warriors  of  anothei-  tribe.  He  is 
condemned  to  die  by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  but  is  released  by  Atala,  a  maiden  of  the  tribe  of 
his  captors,  who  has  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  one  of  the  French  missionaries.  She 
frees  him  from  his  bonds,  and  urging  him  to  escape  accompanies  him  in  his  flight.  They 
wander  through  vast  forests,  meeting  with  many  dangerous  adventures,  and  naturally  enough 
they  find  themselves  in  love  with  one  another,  but  it  is  in  vain  that  Chactas  begs  her  to  jield 
to  his  passion  and  to  become  his  wife ;  something  that  weighs  npon  the  mind  of  Atala,  but 
which  she  long  refuses  to  discover,  keeps  her  from  consent.     At  last  they  are  rescued,  when 
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in  ji:reat  peril  from  a  violent  storm,  by  a  missionary  priest,  who  has  built  himself  a  little 
hermitage  and  chapel  in  the  wilderness;  he  receives  them  under  his  roof ,  and  they  tell  him 
their  story.  Atala  falls  ill,  and  they  think  she  is  worn  out  by  her  hard  joumey,  but  she 
reveals  to  Chactas  and  the  hermit  that  she  has  taken  poison  to  save  herself  from  the  fate 


"THE    BURIAL    OF    ATALA." 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    6Y    COURTOIS, 


threatened  by  her  mother,  if  ever  she  should  forsake  her  new  religion  and  wed  a  sjivage. 
She  dies,  and  her  distracted  lovei',  aided  by  the  hermit,  digs  lier  a  grave  in  the  forest,  and 
buries  her  there.     Chactas  thus  describes  the  scene: 

"Meanwhile  a  band  of  gold  ai)i)eared  in  the  eastern  sky.     The  sparrow-hawks  cried  from 
the  rocks,  and  the  maitt-ns  liid  tlicmselves  in  the  crevices  of  tlieelms:   it  was  the  .signal  for 
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the  burial  of  Atala.     I  took  the  l)0(ly  upon  my  shoulders;   the  hermit  went  before  me,  with  a 
spade  in  his  hand.     We  began  the  descent  from  rock  to  rock ;   old  age  retarded  the  steps  of 


"THE    VIRGIN    AND    CHILD." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    COURTOIS, 
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one,  and  death  the  other.  At  the  sight  of  the  hermit's  dog,  who  had  come  to  meet  us  on  the 
niglit  when  we  were  lost,  and  who  now  as  joyfully  bounding  at  our  side  led  us  by  another 
patli,  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears.  Often,  the  long  hair  of  Atala,  the  sport  of  the  morning 
l)reeze,  was  spread  like  a  veil  over  my  eyes ;  often,  bending  beneath  my  load,  I  was  forced  to 
rest  her  body  upon  the  mossy  ground,  and  to  seat  myself  by  her  side,  while  I  regained  my 
strength.  Finally  we  reached  the  spot  marked  by  my  grief;  we  passed  under  the  natural 
bridge  of  stone.  *  *  *  When  the  work  of  making  her  grave  was  finished  we  laid  this  fair 
creature  in  her  bed  of  clay.  Alas !  Atala,  I  had  hoped  to  have  made  a  different  couch  for 
thee.  Then  taking  a  little  dust  in  my  hand,  I  fixed  my  eyes  in  silence  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  face  of  Atala.  At  length  I  spread  the  earth  of  slumber  over  this  forehead  of  eighteen  years. 
Little  by  little  I  saw  the  features  of  my  sister  disappear,  and  all  her  graces  hide  themselves 
beneath  the  veil  of  eternity.  For  a  brief  moment  her  bosom  showed  above  the  dark  earth, 
like  a  white  lily  bursting  through  the  ground  in  spring." 

The  other  picture  by  Courtois,  which  we  reproduce,  was  exhibited  by  him  in  the  Salon  of 
1887.  The  title  that  it  bears  in  the  Salon  catalogue  consists  simply  of  the  words  addressed  to 
Mary  in  the  Temple  by  Simeon. 

«  *     *     *     AjjjI  .^  sword  shall  pierce  thy  own  soul  also.     *     *     *  " 

Courtois  is  not  specially  given  to  painting  religious  pictures,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  that  this  one  strikes  us  as  so  expressive  of  deep  personal  feeling ;  it  is  the  very 
opposite  in  character  of  the  conventional  and  perfunctory  work  that  is  associated,  as  a  rule,  in 
our  experience  with  French  effort  at  religious  painting. 
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NATOLE  YELY,  the  painter  of  "  Meditation,"  was  born  of  poor 
parents  in  a  little  village  of  the  Department  La  Somme,  named 
Roussoy.  It  is  near  Peronne.  He  shared  the  poverty  of  his  fam- 
ily, had  little  instruction  and  few  advantatres.  He  showed  a 
talent  for  drawing,  and  was  admitted  to  a  school  taught  at  the 
neighboring  town  of  St.  Quentin,  just  over  the  border,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Aisne,  where  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of 
art,  and  afterward  received  some  further  lessons  from  a  M. 
Lemasle.  "Then  came,"  says  M.  Montrosier,  "years  of  labor, 
struggles  with  fortune,  the  experience  of  the  gi-eater  part  of 
modem  painters.  All  of  them  have  passed  through  it.  j\Ieis- 
sonier  paints  signs,  Diaz  plates,  Jules  Dupre  clock-faces,  Robert-Fleury  the  elder,  the  dean 
of  the  faculty,  coats  of  arms  on  carriage-panels.  Corot  sells  cloth.  Did  not  Prud'hon  make 
designs  for  bill-heads?  All  have  suffered,  and  all  have  resisted.  Those  who  have  deserted 
were  false  artists." 

Yely  came  to  Paris  and  studied  for  a  while  with  Signol,  painter  of  the  "  Christ  and  the 
Adulteress  "  in  the  Luxembourg.  He  then  went  through  the  usual  course  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  began  contributing  to  the  Salon.  He  was  long  in  finding  his  place,  and 
dabbled  in  the  usual  conventionalities — Deaths  of  Abel,  Plater  Dolorosas,  Temptations  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  the  rest,  but  attracted  no  attention  until  1873,  when  he  exhibited  "  The  Talking 
Well."  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Corcoran  gallery,  Washington.  It  is  the  playful  transla- 
tion of  a  Breton  legend  which  ascribes  to  certain  wells  and  springs  the  magical  power  of  com- 
municating to  maidens  the  names  of  their  future  husbands.  In  this  instance  a  young  girl  is 
leaning  with  her  right  arm  upon  the  bucket  she  has  just  drawn  from  the  well,  when  she  hears 
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a  voice  in  the  air,  -which  she  perceives  as  well  as  we  do  comes  from  her  lover,  whose  head  we 
see  rising  above  the  wall. 

The  ]Mctiire  we  copy,  "  Meditation,"  is  the  one  Yely  is  best  known  by  here  in  America, 
where  it  has  been  repeatedly  copied,  and  once  at  least  engraved,  this  time  by  the  hand  of 


"MEDITATION. 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    V^LY. 


Henry  Marsh,  in  itself  a  distinction.     It  is  liard  to  say  just  why  this  picture  should  have 
become  so  pojndar.     M.  Montrosier  tries  to  explain  it. 

"  What  is  it  that  is  wanting,"  he  says,  "in  tliis  woman,  the  image  of  Meditation,  which 
M.  ^'t'ly  showed  us  in  the  Salon  of  1875?  Very  little  is  needed  to  transport  us  into  the  past, 
and  to  make  us  follow  the  paiiitei'  into  the  great  hall  of  some  chateau  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Place  at  the  feet  of  this  woman  a  stag-lioiind,  upon  a  cushion  l)y  her  chair  let  a  page  V)e 
seated,  his  slender  fingers  wandering  over  the  chords  of  his  lute,  liis  eyes  darting  soft  glances 
of  love  at  his  mistress,  and  the  restoration  of  a  far-off  epoch  would  l>e  complete.  She  medi- 
tates, the  fair  lady  of  the  chateau,  while  her  lord  and  master  is  luninng  a  tilt  against  the 
infidel.  Her  idling  hand  holds  a  book,  some  tale  of  chivalry,  no  doubt,  the  ballad  of  Roland, 
or  the  adventures  of  Amadis  des  Gaules.  Her  thoughts  are  wandering  over  the  field  of  battle 
covered  with  invincible  heroes,  their  pennons  streaming  to  the  wind.  She  follows  the  fighting, 
where  arms  and  armor  clash,  where  vizors  are  broken  and  helmets  hewn  asunder.  Her  soul 
floats  from  her,  sailing  through  the  land  of  dreams." 

Vely  lives  in  the  jjast,  and  loves  to  paint  its  superficial  splendors.  Precious  stuffs,  jewels, 
spreading  plumes,  women  sumptuously  clad,  decorations,  hangings,  flowers,  the  gay  apparatus 
of  luxury,  fill  his  canvas  with  the  sumptuosities  of  a  past  that  he  knows  In'  heart,  and  that 
he  would  make  live  again  in  all  its  pomp  and  splendor.  He  knows  his  own  time,  too.  Init  he 
does  not  often  paint  it.    He  has,  however,  obtained  some  distinction  in  portraiture. 

JAMES  BERTRAND  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  1825,  and  received  his  art-education  there  in 
the  school  of  Alphonse  Perin,  a  teacher  of  the  old  school,  who  instructed  his  pupil  in  a 
solid  and  scientific  method  founded  upon  the  classic  example  and  fonnulas,  which  take  as  the 
point  of  departure  the  study  of  the  nude.  Long  training  in  the  study  of  the  human  figure, 
which  was  never  permitted  to  be  clothed  until  it  had  been  perfectly  drawn  in  detail  under  the 
folds  of  its  classic  drapery,  accustomed  the  artists  educated  by  Perin  to  more  severe  methods 
and  to  a  more  learned  treatment  than  is  the  fashion  in  most  studios.  It  is  a  question  of  method 
simply,  and  one  that  will  always  be  decided  by  the  feeling  and  the  aim  of  the  individual. 
For  Bertrand,  he  remained  ten  years  under  the  charge  of  Perin.  while  he  was  engaged  in 
painting  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Conununion  in  the  Cliurch  of  Xotre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  in  Paris,  and  who  found  in  Bertrand  a  most  valuable  assistant.  After  this  long 
aj)prenticeship,  Bertrand  went  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  five  years,  from  1857  to  1862.  dili- 
gently studying  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  sending  home  the  fruits  of  his  studies  to 
the  annual  Salons.  As  early  as  1857  he  had  painted  an  "  Idyll."  but  he  first  made  himself 
remarked  by  a  picture  in  another  ^ein,  which,  with  succeeding  contributions  to  the  exhibi- 
tions, showed  him  still  under  the  influence  of  the  studio  of  Perin.  This  was  "  The  Com- 
munion of  St.  Benoit,"  in  the  Salon  of  1859.    In  1861  appeared  "  The  Conversion  of  St.  Thais," 
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and  then  followed,  in  succession,  such  subjects  as  "  The  Brothers  of  Death  (a  charitable  re- 
ligious order)  finding  the  body  of  a  man  assassinated  in  the  Roman  Campagna ; "  "  Women  of 
Avilto  on  a  Pilgrimage;  "  "  Diogenes  in  the  House  of  Lai's;  "  "  Mary  the  Egyptian  as  a  Peni- 
tent ;  "  "  Laborers  leaving  the  Campagna  in  tlie  Fever-season ;  "  "  Phiyne  at  the  Festival  of 
Elensis,"  and  "A  Pilgrimage  in  the  Abruzzi." 

In  1807  Bertrand  sent  to  the  Salon  a  "  Death  of  Sapplio,"  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
pictures  devoted  to  the  woes  of  the  heroines  of  poetry  and  romance,  a  theme  with  which  his 
name  is  now  intimately  associated.  After  the  "  Sappho  "  came  the  "  Death  of  Vii-ginia,"  now 
in  the  Luxembourg,  wliere  the  heroine  of  St.  Pierre's  story  is  seen  lying  dead  on  the  shore  in 


"CINDERELLA." 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    BERTRAND. 


an  attitixde  of  studied  grace,  and  only  tlie  worse  for  che  rude  beating  of  the  waves  by  the  loss 
of  a  shoe.  Tliis  was  followed  by  the  "  Margaret "  of  Goethe,  a  peasant  maiden  sad  and  be- 
trayed, bringing  flowers  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin.  Tlien  came  the  "Death  of  Manon 
Lescaut,"  the  much-forgiven  heroine  of  the  Abbe  Prevost's  immortal  tale.  Manon  lies  upon 
the  sands  where  she  died  in  the  arms  of  Des  Grieux.  After  Prevost  came  Shakespeare,  and 
in  the  Salon  of  1872  appeared  two  pictures,  '*  The  Madness  of  Ophelia  "  and  the  "  Death  of 
Ophelia,"  which  some  of  the  critics  of  the  time,  M.  Claretie  among  them,  thought  too  much 
tragedy  at  one  sitting. 

The  "  Cinderella,"  the  picture  we  copy,  is  the  most  cheerful  of  this  tragic  series,  and  is  a 
good  example  of  Bertrand's  talent.     She  was  followed  by  Juliet,  Galatea,  Mary  Magdalen,  more 
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Margarets,  Ophelias  and  Cinderellas,  and  doubtless  the  heroine  of  the  last  Salon,  "holds  a 
glass  that  shows  us  many  more!  "  M.  Bertrand  has  won  his  jjUice  in  the  esteem  of  his  public 
by  his  skill  in  design,  a  directness  in  treatment  that  tells  his  story  without  the  need  of  ex- 
planation, and  an  absence  of  all  tricks,  all  displays  of  skill  and  cleverness  that  can  distract 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  from  the  matter  in  hand.  His  color  is  nothing,  either  way ;  it  is 
not  oflfensive,  and  it  is  not  interesting ;  the  artist's  strong  points  are  his  correct,  classical  draw- 
ing, and  his  clear  composition.  He  pleases,  too,  by  a  soft  melancholy  and  sympathetic  ten- 
derness ;  it  is  from  this  side  he  approaches  all  his  subjects ;  he  makes  no  pretension  to  deep 
intuitions  of  character.  The  pictures  we  copy,  the  "  Cinderella,"  the  "  Ophelia,"  the  "  Mar- 
garet," illustrate  our  criticism.  Tlie  "  Cinderella  "  is  the  least  ambitious,  and  he  has  been  most 
successful  with  it;  certainly  he  has  made  a  very  pretty  picture  out  of  Perrault's  Fairy-tale. 
There  is  no  deep  note  of  tragedy  in  the  "  OiDhelia ;"  it  is  a  calm  and  statuesque  attitiide,  which 
suggests  the  operatic  stage  rather  than  life.  The  "  Margaret "  is  more  personal,  but  these 
three  examples  of  Bertrand's  talent  illustrate  well  enough  his  inability  to  get  below  the 
surface.     It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  attempt  it. 

MAURICE  POIRSON,  for  some  reason  or  other,  has  not  yet  ^vritten  his  name  in  the 
books  of  biography.  Certainly  he  deserves  to  be  there  as  well  as  many  another.  He  is 
not  only,  as  our  copy  of  one  of  his  pictures  shows,  a  vei-y  clever  artist,  but  he  is  also,  as  might 
be  supposed,  a  great  favorite  with  the  public.  He  was  born  in  Paris  and  studied  with  Cabanel, 
but  there  is  small  trace  of  his  master's  manner  in  his  vigorous,  manly  comi^osition.  The 
"  Jetty  at  Trouville,"  which  we  copy,  and  the  "  Burial  of  Manon  Lescaut,"  one  of  his  best  pict- 
ures, show  him  too  as  an  artist  of  no  little  variety  of  resource,  since  a  greater  conti"ast  could 
hardly  be  presented  than  is  shown  between  the  gay  bustle  and  activiry  of  the  groujis  on  the 
wharf  of  this  fashionable  watering-place,  and  the  pathos  of  the  scene  at  the  grave  of  Manon. 

Trouville-on-the-sea  is  a  small  bathing-place  at  the  moiith  of  the  Touques,  a  little  Xomian 
stream  that  runs  into  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  It  is  much  frequented  from  July  to 
September  for  sea-bathing.  During  the  Second  Empire  it  became  extremely  fashionable,  omng 
to  the  favor  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  her  court;  and  pictures  of  the  beach  and  its  bathei-s, 
with  the  rows  of  spectators,  who  add  so  much  to  the  interest  of  these  resorts  in  Europe,  were 
very  popular.  Mr.  Poirson's  picture  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  painted  on  this  rather 
trifling  theme;  but  here,  as  everywhere,  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  shown  by  the  use  to  wliich  he 
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can  put  the  least  promising  material.  We  ai'e  on  the  pier,  at  the  anival  of  tlie  ferry  that  plies 
all  day  between  Trouville  and  Plavre.  The  long  pier  reflects  from  its  wet  stone  floor  the  figures 
of  a  crowd  of  people,  all  apparently  belonging  to  the  fashionable  world.  Some  of  these  have 
just  arrived,  others  are  returning  from  saying  good-bye  to  friends,  and  others  sit  on  the 
benches  to  watch  the  crowd,  or  lean  upon  the  railings  watching  the  movements  of  the  steam- 
boats, that  find  the  weather  rough  for  landing.  All  is  bustle  and  animation,  but  the  large 
lines  of  the  composition,  and  the  skillful  treatment  of  the  masses,  make  a  picture  that  must 
always  be  looked  at  with  pleasure. 

"  Tlie  Burial  of  Manon,"  so  different  in  the  story  it  has  to  tell,  yet  shows  the  same  artistic 
qualities ;  a  strong  sense  of  life  and  reality,  and  a  feeling  for  largeness  and  simplicity  in  the 
way  of  presenting  his  conception.  The  event  is  thus  nan-ated  in  the  romance  of  the  Abbe 
Prevost: 

"  I  remained  for  more  than  twenty-four  houi'S  with  my  lips  fastened  to  the  face  and  the 
hands  of  my  dear  Manon.  I  had  resolved  to  die  there,  biit,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  day,  I 
reflected  that  her  body  woiild  be  exposed  after  my  death  to  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts.  I  then 
determined  to  bury  her  and  to  wait  for  death  upon  her  grave.  I  was  already  so  near  my  end, 
from  the  weakness  which  hunger  and  grief  had  caused,  that  I  had  to  make  repeated  efforts  to 
hold  myself  up.  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  sti'ong  liquors  which  I  had  brought 
with  me.  These  gave  me  strength  enough  for  the  sad  office  which  I  had  to  perfonn.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  me  to  open  the  earth  in  the  place  where  I  found  myself.  It  was  a  plain  covered 
with  sand.  I  broke  my  sword  that  I  might  more  easily  dig  with  it,  but  I  accomplished  less 
with  it  than  I  could  with  my  hands  alone.  I  opened  a  large  grave.  I  placed  in  it  the  idol  of 
my  heart,  after  covering  her  with  all  my  clothes  to  keep  the  sand  from  touching  her.  I  did 
not  place  her  there  until  I  had  kissed  her  a  thousand  times,  with  all  the  ardor  bom  of  perfect 
love.  I  seated  myself  by  her  side.  I  contemplated  her  for  a  long  time.  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  close  the  grave.  Finally,  feeling  my  strength  leaving  me,  and  fearing  that  I 
might  not  be  able  to  finish  my  task,  I  covered  up  for  ever,  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  the 
■  loveliest  and  most  perfect  creature  of  all  that  she  has  brought  forth." 
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FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    GEORGES   CLAIRlN. 
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JULES- VICTOR  GEORGES  CLAIRIN  was  bora  in  Paris  in  184:5,  and  stndied  witli  Pirot 
and  Pils.  He  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  tlun-e  met  Henri  Regnault,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  life-long  attachment.  He  accompanied  liim  to  Spain  and  Morocco,  and 
was  one  of  the  company  that  made  the  sortie  at  Buzenval,  where  Regnault  so  untimely 
perished.  Clairin's  work  is  not  of  a  higli  cliaracter,  Imt  it  is  siiarkling  and  brilliant,  and 
pleases  a  great  many  people  by  its  gay  decorative  effect.  He  has  painted  some  pictures  that 
may  perhaps  be  reckoned  more  serious  than  the  one  we  copy,  but,  after  all,  this  miscalled 
"  Frou-frou,"  is  as  characteristic  of  his  art  as  any  we  could  have  chosen.  In  1866  he  exhibited 
a  "  Scene  from  the  Conscription  of  1813,"  illustrating  a  story  by  Erckmann-Chatrian;  in  1869, 
the  year  in  which  his  friend  Regnault  exhibited  the  famous  "  Portrait  of  General  Prim,"  he 
sent  to  the  Salon  an  "  Episode  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  of  1868."  Other  Spanish  subjects 
followed,  the  fruit  of  his  visit  to  the  peninsula  and  to  Morocco  with  Regnault:  "The  Aben- 
cerages  in  Granada,"  and  "An  Arabian  Story-teller  in  Tangiers."  The  "  Frou-frou  "  shows  a 
lighter  vein,  and,  truth  to  tell,  one  much  better  suited  to  the  artist's  talent.  The  sound  of 
rustling  silli  skirts  and  flounces,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  frou-frou,  and  which  gave 
her  pet  name  to  Gilberte,  the  wilKul  spoiled  child  in  Sardou's  play,  is  not  suggested  by  the 
short  skirts  of  this  personage  in  a  masquerading  dress,  so  cleverly  painted  by  Clairin.  The 
picture  was  brought  to  this  coiintry,  and  we  believe  is  owned  here.  Clairin  has  also  painted  a 
portrait  of  Mle.  Sara  Bernhardt,  which  is  not  only  an  excellent  likeness,  but  is  reckoned  one 
of  his  best  works. 

FIRMIJST  GIRARD  was  born  at  Poncin,  in  the  Department  of  Ain,  in  1838.  Mr.  Mon- 
trosier  says  that  he  was  brought  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  seven.  As  he  showed  a  persist- 
ent desire  to  draw,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  good  master,  and  at  sixteen  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  studio  of  Gleyre.  Here  he  was  fitted  for  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  entered  the 
competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  under  the  direction  of  Gleyre,  but  according  to  iMontrosier, 
this  patronage  did  him  little  service;  since  Glej-re  as  a  Swiss,  and  not  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute, was  not  in  a  position  to  advance  his  pupils.  However,  Girard  persevered  and  obtained 
the  second  prize.     But  his  struggles  were  severe,  and  his  poverty  put  his  courage  to  the  test. 
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To  support  himself,  he  accepted  whatever  work  chance  threw  in  his  way ;  he  designed  labels 
for  a  shop-keeper,  painted  portraits  for  his  friends,  and  religious  pictures  for  an  amusing 
personage,  the  Abbe  Migne,  described  by  M.  Montrosier  as  a  sort  of  commissioner,  who 
undertook  anything  that  came  along,  by  wliic-h  a  little  money  was  to  be  made.    The  Abbe 


"THE    GODMOTHER'S    GARDEN." 

FROM    THE   PICTURE    BY    FIRMIN    GIRARD. 

Migne  had  a  book-shop  at  Montrouge,  in  the  iMontparnasse  quarter  of  Paris,  whei-e  he  kept 
busily  employed  a  small  army  of  work-people,  wTiting,  type-setting,  binding,  etc.,  with  a  lot 
of  half -starved  authors  cooped  up  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  ]Meeson's  employes,  who  ti-anslated 
and  compiled  at  a  penny  the  line.  He  had  added  to  these  departments  another  for  supplying 
churches  and  religious  comnumities  in  the  provinces  and  abroad  with  religious  pictures.     It 
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was  in  such  an  establishment,  well-known  to  struggling  artists  and  literary  men  between  the 
yeai's  1850  and  ISOS,  where  even  men  of  the  value  of  VoUon  and  Signol  had  worked,  that 
Girard  toiled  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  His  gains  were  too  small,  liowever,  for  him  to 
give  the  Abbe  all  his  time,  and  he  was  glad  to  eke  out  a  living  by  assisting  the  scene-painters. 
Fortune  refused  to  smile  on  his  efforts,  though  every  year  he  sent  a  picture  to  the  Salon,  and 
tried  the  public  taste  with  subjects  of  all  sorts.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  a  pupil 
of  Gleyre,  his  lirst  contrilmtion  was  a  '"  Saint  Sebastian  "  (a  recent  French  writei'  calls  for  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  number  of  "  Saint  Sebastians  "  that  have  been  painted  in  France  during  the 
century!),  and  he  followed  this  by  other  subjects,  which  had  as  little  vital  interest  for  him 
or  his  time:  "Tlie  Death  of  the  Princess  Lamballe,"  "The  Sleej)  of  Venus."  "The  Judgment 
of  Paris,"  and  faded  themes  of  like  character,  mere  hack-work,  such  as  aiv  the  greater  number 
of  pictures  sent  to  the  Salon.  In  1872  he  had  his  lirst  success  with  tlie  "  Flower-Market,"  ajid 
he  accepted  the  public  verdict  which  welcomed  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  painters  of  anecdote 
and  genre,  with  such  pictures  as  ''The  first  Caress,"  "The  Bear-dancer,"'"  A  Trio  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XVI.,"  "A  Betrothal  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII." — for  this  he  received  a  medal  of  the 
second-class — and  the  one  we  copy,  "The  Godmother's  Garden."  As  may  be  gathered  from 
our  engraving,  Girard's  style  is  of  the  microscopic  order;  he  carries  minuteness  of  finish  into 
every  part  of  his  picture,  and  pleases  people  who  judge  a  man's  works  by  the  success  with 
which  they  bear  the  test  of  the  magnifying-glass.  It  was  the  skill  with  which  he  depicted  the 
multitude  of  little  things  in  his  "  Flower- Market,"  pursuing  the  scene  into  its  most  intimate 
details  as  if  mth  the  photograph,  and  yet  keeping  everything  clear  and  distinct,  bathed  and 
harmonized  in  the  sunny  atmosi)here  of  Paris,  that  won  for  Girard  his  first  applause,  and 
pointed  out  the  way  he  must  follow  to  keep  the  prize  he  had  gained.  The  same  qualities  are 
shown  in  the  "  Godmother's  Garden,"  and  it  is  perhaps  a  test  of  the  more  solid  cliaracter  of 
Girard's  work,  as  compared  with  other  microscopic  performances  of  our  day,  that  in  the  re- 
production, where  it  is  impossible  to  show  aU,  or  any  considerable  amount  of  the  detaU  in 
its  minuteness,  the  picture  yet  pleases  by  its  composition,  its  naturalness  of  expression,  the 
truth  of  the  action.  M.  Montrosier  seems  to  regret  that  the  teachings  of  a  master  like  Gleyre 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  bear  their  full  fruit,  and  that  a  painter  of  history,  such  as 
he  is  convinced  Girard  was  born  to  be,  should  have  been  forced  by  the  public  to  become  only 
a  painter  of  trivial  anecdotes.  To  our  thinking,  ]\I.  IMontrosier  reproaches  the  fates  and  the 
public  in  vain.     AU  that  Girard  could  learn  from  Gleyre  he  learned  and  assimilated,  but  he 
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had  his  own  natural  bent,  and  it  was  not  until  hy  experience  he  found  what  that  was,  and  fol- 
lowed it,  that  he  earned  his  reward.  Instead  of  regretting  that  he  has  become  a  painter  of  an- 
ecdotes, we  are  inclined  to  be  sorry  that  he  did  not  become  one  earlier,  since  it  is  this  which 
he  does  best.     Surely  a  good  painter  of  genre  is  better  than  a  middling  painter  of  history! 


M 


JULES  GOUPIL  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1839.     He  was  a  pupil,  not  of  Ary  Schefifer, 
>     as  several  of  the  standard  dictionaries  tell  us,  but  of  Ary  Scheft'er's  brother  Henry, 


"IN    1795." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    JULES    GOUPIL 


a  painter  of  little  merit,  but  an  excellent  teacher.  Young  Goupil  went  through  the  ordinary 
experience  of  artists  who  have  to  make  their  own  way  through  tlie  thorns  and  briars  of  a 
rough  world,  but  he  took  the  best  remedy  against  discouragement  and  despondency  by  work- 
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ing  with  diligence,  and  sent  pictures  year  after  year  to  the  Salon,  undismayed  by  the  fact  that 
the  jury  of  admission  never  seemed  to  recognize  their  presence.  At  last  in  18.^7  he  liad  the 
good  luck  to  pass  the  barriers,  and  appeared  in  the  Snlon  witli  his  ow  n  portrait.  From  this 
time  the  way  was  clear,  and  he  exhibited  regularly,  but  now  tlie  troul)it'  was,  tli;il  tlic  public 
took  as  little  notice  of  him  as  the  jury  had  done.  It  was  not  until  1878  that  he  linally  made 
a  distinct  mark  among  his  contemporaries,  with  a  picture  of  his  own  little  boy,  smothered 
in  a  big  coat  of  the  Directory,  and  threatened  with  extinguishment  by  a  huge  cocked  hat  of 
the  period.  Tlie  child's  face  was  so  charmingly  painted,  and  tlip  style  of  tlic  whole  comijosi- 
tion  was  so  large  and  free,  that  great  hopes  were  excited  for  the  artist's  future.  From  that 
time,  says  M.  Monti'osier,  Jules  Goupil  was  somebody  in  a  city  where  it  is  so  easy  to  be 
nobody.  The  next  year,  his  success  showed  itself  iu  a  medal  of  the  third  cla.ss,  awarded  to 
his  "  Betrothal."  In  1875  he  painted  the  picture  which  we  copy,  "A  Mer\eilleuse  of  179."),"  anti 
which  remains,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  best  work  he  has  j^roduced.  It  represents  a  lady 
dressed  in  a  garnet-colored  habit,  made  in  the  English  fashion  affected  at  the  time,  showing  ;i 
black  satin  petticoat  beneath.  Her  bosom  is  covered  with  a  lawn  handkerchief  in  large  folds, 
she  wears  long  chamois  gloves,  and  a  big  velvet  hat,  with  a  cloud  of  ostrich  feathers.  The 
spirit  with  which  the  picture  was  conceived,  and  the  boldness  of  the  painting,  were  greatly 
admired ;  it  was  one  of  the  lions  of  the  Salon,  and  earned  for  Goupil  a  medal  of  the  first  class. 
Like  a  swimmer  who  clings  to  the  rope  by  which  he  learned  to  float,  Goupil  holds  to  the 
theme  he  first  illustrated,  and  his  latest  j^ictures  do  little  more  than  recall  his  first  success. 

CHAHLES-AUGUSTE  EMILE  DURAND,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  caU  himself,  Carolus 
Duran,  latinizing  his  first  name  after  the  sixteenth  century  fashion,  and  veiling  that 
of  Durand,  as  common  in  Fi'ance  as  Smith  is  with  us,  was  born  in  Lille,  in  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Academy  there,  and  studied  with  great  diligence,  winning  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  his  teachers,  both  by  his  industry  and  his  versatility.  He  passed  with  success 
through  the  courses  of  perspective,  architecture,  anatomy  and  painting.  Beside  availing 
himself  of  all  the  advantages  offered  by  this  excellent  school,  he  profited  by  the  opportunity 
of  study  in  the  gallery  of  the  Museum,  the  richest  by  all  odds  of  the  provincial  museums  of 
France.  This  Museum  includes,  beside  its  own  collections,  those  of  the  Musee  Wicar,  con- 
sisting of  Italian  paintings,  original  drawings  by  the  older  masters,  medals,  bronzes,  the  ex- 
quisite bust  of  a  young  girl  in  wax,  a  veritable  treasure-house  for  the  student.    The  copies 
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made  by  Duran  from  pictures  in  tlie  Museum  attracted  the  attention  of  Souchon,  one  of  the 
professors  at  the  school,  who  aided  him  by  his  instruction.  Duran  remained  at  Lille  until  he 
was  fifteen,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  continued  his  honorable  career  of  hard  work 


"PORTRAIT    OF    MISS ." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE   BY  CAROLUS    DURAN. 
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and  incessant  study.  lie  haunted  tlie  Louvre,  copying  the  Italian  pictures,  and  especially  the 
"Mona  Lisa"  of  Leonardo,  and  he  eni2)loyed  every  spare  hour  in  i)aintin.u-  I'roni  such  jufxlds 
as  his  scant  means  enabled  him  to  i)rocure.  In  1858  he  was  accorded  a  pension  by  the  city  of 
Lille,  and  in  1861  a  grant  from  the  same  source  enabled  him  to  visit  Italy.  During  the  first 
year  of  his  stay  he  passed  six  months  at  the  monastery  of  Santa  Scolastica,  where  he  painted 
his  first  picture  for  the  Salon,  exhibited  in  1863.  After  his  return  to  Paris  in  186G,  he  ex- 
hibited his  "Assassinated,"  the  sul^Ject,  the  finding  of  a  murdered  man  in  tlie  Roman  Cam- 
pagna.  This  j^icture  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Lille.  Since  that  time  Duran's  manner  has 
undergone  a  complete  change,  and  these  earlier  paintings  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  his. 
He  is  known  almost  exclusively  by  his  portraits,  and  his  performances  in  this  line  have  not 
only  given  him  an  immense  vogue  with  the  public  of  amateurs,  but  liave  had  a  jiowerful 
influence  with  the  artists.  His  portraits  of  Mme.  Feydeaii,  of  Mme.  de  Pourtalis,  the  "  Lady 
with  a  Red  Fan,"  the  "  Lady  witlu  a  Glove,"  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  the  portraits  of  his 

children,  that  of  Miss ,  which  we  copy,  that  of  his  daughter,  in  nearly  the  same  attitude, 

in  the  Salon  of  this  year  (1888),  and  that  of  his  sister-in-law.  Mile.  Croizette,  of  the  Theatre 
Fran(;ais,  sent  to  Philadelphia  in  1876,  these  are  certainly  among  the  triumphs  of  modern 
portraitui'e,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  their  very  brilliancy,  their  aggressive,  their 
almost  theatrical  conception,  will  not  interfere  with  their  enduring  reputation. 

PASCAL-ADOLPHE-JEAN  DAGNAN-BOUVERET  is  best  known  in  this  country  by  his 
genre  picture  "An  Accident,"  purchased  from  the  Salon  of  1880  by  Mr.  Wm.  T.  "Walters 
of  Baltimore.  This  picture  has  been  so  much  admired,  that  it  seems  somewhat  remarkable  so 
few  of  his  canvases  should  have  followed  it  to  our  shores.  "The  Accident"  makes  us 
acquainted  with  an  artist  who  at  once  tells  a  story  clearly,  and  in  a  way  to  interest  the 
spectator,  and  who  paints  so  delightfully  as  to  win  the  sutt'rages  of  his  brethren,  esj^ecially  of 
the  younger  men.  In  this  case  the  story  is  simple  enough :  a  young  boy  has  cut  his  hand, 
and,  luckily  for  him,  a  young  doctor  happening  to  be  in  the  village — for  this  is  e\'idently  not 
the  old  stand-by  of  the  place — he  is  getting  his  hand  bound  up  according  to  the  latest  rules. 
The  picture  has  touches  that  remind  us  of  Wilkie  and  Mulready:  the  boy's  face,  divided  in 
its  expression  between  the  pain  of  the  cut  and  interest  in  the  surgeon's  doings ;  the  action  of 
the  surgeon's  hands,  going  through  their  drill  so  automatically ;  the  variety  of  expressions  in 
the  faces  of  the  lookers-on,  the  boy's  family  and  friends;   best  of  all,  the  stolid  look  in  the  old 
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dame's  face,  who  has  been  cutting  sti'ijis  of  linen  for  the  surgeon,  and  who  seems  to  say:  "I 
have  seen  accidents  enough  in  my  day,  and  this  is  not  the  worst  of  tliem."  The  picture  we 
copy  is  perhaps  a  little  more  in  the  vein  of  caricature  than  "  The  Accident ; "  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  the  artist  is  laughing  at  these  good  people  who  are  posing  so  self-consciously  for 
the  suburban  i^hotographer.     But  the  laughter  is  quiet  and  good-natured,  and  leaves  us  free 


"THE    COUNTRY-PHOTOGRAPHER." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    DAGNAN-BOUVERET 


to  sjTnpathize,  if  we  will,  with  the  biide,  so  jilcased  in  her  new-found  dignity,  so  happy  in  her 
finery  of  a  day;  or  with  the  groom,  so  decidedly  ill  at  ease  in  his  wedding  suit,  borrowed  for 
the  occasion. 

M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  was  born  in  Paris  and  was  a  pupil  of  Gorome.  To  the  Salon  of 
this  year,  1888,  he  sent  a  "Bernese  Peasant-woman,"  much  praised  by  the  critics  for  the 
skill  with  which  the  out-of-door  effect  was  given. 
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LEON-FRANgOIS  COMERRE  is  a  native  of  Tivlon,  a  small  towTi  in  the  Department 
Le  Nord.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art  at  Lille,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Colas, 
but  his  talent  was  remarked,  and  he  was  assisted  to  come  to  Paris,  where  lie  entered  the 
studio  of  Cabanel,  and  remained  under  his  direction  for  six  years.     At  the  ficole  des  Beaux- 


"  PIERROT." 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    LEON    COMERRE. 


Arts,  he  took  off  all  the  medals,  and  wrested  from  Bastien  Lepage  the  Prix  de  Rome,  an  inci- 
dent which  occasioned  great  excitement  in  the  artist-world,  since  a  large  body  of  the  younger 
men  were  persuaded  that  the  prize  should  have  gone  to  Lepage,  and  that  Comerre's  victoiy 
was  the  result  of  academic  favoritism.     It  would  hardly  be  thought,  from  the  character  of  his 
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later  work,  that  this  clever  painter  of  the  frivolities  of  liis  day  had  at  one  time  essayed  the 
formidable  parts  of  "Cassandra,"  "Juno,"  and  "Jezebel  devoured  by  Dogs."  liut  it  would 
seem  that  every  French  artist  must  have  an  attack  of  these  subjects,  as  children  have  measles 
and  mumjis.  Fortunately,  with  those  who  have  talent,  the  results  are  not  serious,  and  after 
a  few  years  no  trace  of  the  affliction  remains.  Comerre  made  his  first  distinct  mark  by  his 
"Danseuse,"  a  strikingly  realistic  jiicture  of  a  liallet-dancer  in  gauze  skirts  and  tights,  seated 
and  I'esting  from  her  airy  gambols.  This  was  a  masteri)iece  of  lightness  and  dexterity  in  the 
painter's  art,  and  seci^red  attention  for  whatever  the  artist  might  offer  in  the  future.  The 
talent  of  Comen-e  would  seem,  however,  not  to  have  much  strength  of  wing.  He  has  not 
sliown  ability  to  surpass  his  first  successes,  and  his  contri))ution  to  this  year's  Salon,  a  pre- 
tentious triptych,  or  painting  in  three  divisions:  "  Spring,"  "  The  Three  Fates,"  and  "  Winter," 
is  almost  an  abdication.  The  specimen  of  his  work  we  copy,  "  PieiTot,"  is  rather  a  return  to 
the  time  of  Watteau,  than  a  progress  in  the  path  marked  out  by  his  "  Danseuse."'  Tliat  was 
valuable  alike  for  the  beauty  of  the  painting,  and  for  a  bold  I'ealism  that  gave  ground  for 
hope  the  artist  was  alive  to  the  interest  of  subjects  near  at  hand.  "We  persuaded  ourselves 
we  were  to  see  the  world  of  Degas  and  ]\Ianet  looked  at  by  a  new  pair  of  eyes.  But  it  seems 
as  if  the  rewards  of  official  i)ainting  had  more  charm  for  the  young  artist  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  j^references,  sinc^e  after  fiiglits  like  those  of  the  "  Danseuse  "  and  "  Pierrot," 
he  returns  to  his  historic  reminiscences,  and  lingers,  as  one  loth  to  leave,  in  the  classic  precincts 
of  the  old  academy. 

'T^IMOLEON  LOBRICHON,  the  artist  of  "A  Tempest  in  a  Teapot,"  and  "The  Baggage  of 
•I  Crocpieniitaine,"'  was  born  at  Cornod,  a  small  village  in  the  Jura.  'lie  made  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  studied  with  Picot.  He  has  become  known  as  tlie  painter  of  children,  not  in  the 
realistic  vein  of  FrSre,  but  rather  in  a  playful  story-telling  humor.  The  little  chap  who  is 
sailing  his  boat  in  the  perilous  sea  of  the  wash-basin,  has  his  fears  and  anxieties  as  much 
excited  in  proportion  as  if  he  had  the  load  of  fifty  years  added  to  his  shoulders;  he  is  as  "sad, 
to  think  upon  his  merchandise,"  as  if  he  were  Antonio  himself,  at  least  we  have  a  right  to 
judge  so,  in  looking  upon  the  gravity  of  his  infant  phiz.  Perhaps  Lobrichon  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  paint  an  allegory  of  life  in  this  pretty  picture,  and  to  give  us  a  lesson  in  the  way  we 
should  look  upon  it.  "  Tliere's  nothing,  either  good  or  bad.  but  tliinkiiig  makes  it  so,"  says 
Hamlet,  and  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  cliildrfn,  their  woes  and  pretty  tears,  if  looked  at 
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philosopliically,  may  teach  us  to  hear  our  own  trouI)lt'S  lielter  liy  coiiiiiaring  them  with  bigger 
ones.  It  may  be  "  to  consider  it  too  curiously,  to  consider  it  so,"  and  yet  we  may  be  indebted 
to  the  artist  for  so  much,  without  an  ajjology.  "  Tiie  Baggage  of  C'ro(}uemitaine,"'  will  cer- 
tainly need  an  explanation  for  our  Americans,  inhabitants  of  the  Paradise  of  Women  and 
Children!     Croquemitaine,  (Baby-cruncher),  to  take  tlie  first  etymology  that  comes  to  hand, 


"THE    BAGGAGE    OF    CROQUEMITANE." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    LOBRICHON. 

where  no  one  is  wise  enough  to  suggest  a  better,  is  the  Raw  -Head-and-Bloody-Boues  of  the 
antedihivian  nursery,  a  fabuloiis  being  long  since  outlawed  by  that  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  of  which  every  American  is  a  member.  AVe  believe  he  still  skulks  in 
comers  of  Europe,  and  is  invoked  not  seldom  in  the  nurseries  of  France  and  Gennany,  but 
his  dominion  is  always  on  the  decrease,  and  his  hnal  disajipearance  may  be  conlidently  looked 
for,  this  side  of  the  millennium.     No  doubt  Lobrichon  knew  his  name  in  his  childish  yeai-s  in 
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his  Jura  mountain-village,  where  the  donjon  of  the  old  chateau  still  towers,  and  where  the 
air  is  still  haunted  with  the  cruel  legends  of  the  bloody  feudal-age.  No  doubt  he  has  often 
trembled  under  his  little  jacket  at  the  terrible  threat,  "  Be  a  good  boy,  Timoleon,  or  Croquemi- 
taine  will  carry  yon  off !  "  And  jierhaps  in  his  childish  imagination  some  old  porter,  doubled 
with  age,  and  grimy  with  hard  work,  going  along  the  road  with  his  basket  on  his  back,  has 
become  associated  with  the  dreadful  ogre.  So,  here  he  fixes  on  his  canvas,  not  the  ogre  him- 
self— for  what  art  could  hope  to  do  justice  to  such  a  monster  ? — but  the  basket  in  which  he 
loads  up  his  stock  of  naughty  children,  the  rod  he  keeps  in  i^ickle  for  them,  and  the  big  staff 
that  supports  him  on  his  long  journey  to  the  den  where  he  crunches  them  up  at  his  leisure! 
Let  us  hope  his  tough  muscle  of  a  heart  may  be  softened  at  the  sight  of  these  babies,  who  are 
really  not  so  bad  as  they  have  been  persuaded  they  are.  Only  one  of  them,  he  at  the  left, 
seems  to  have  lost  heart,  and  we  are  under  the  impression  that  he  is  more  scared  than  hurt. 
The  one  next  him  is  in  a  state  of  anxious  doubt,  and  is  letting  her  fancy  play  with  an  assort- 
ment of  threatened  woes.  But  she  has  a  cheerful  neighbor  who  consoles  her  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  perhaps  even  Croquemitaine  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted,  while  the  baby  on  the 
floor  is  inly  persuaded  that  so  long  as  one  is  not  actually  inside  the  basket  there  is  hope. 
The  child  at  the  back,  who  has  reached  that  age  of  discretion  indicated  by  hair  long  enough 
to  be  done  up  in  braided  tails,  listens  with  one  ear  to  the  confident  consolations  of  number 
three,  and  hopes  for  a  good  ending.  To  judge  of  the  frequency  with  which  this  picture  of 
Lobrichon's  has  been  reproduced,  it  must  have  taken  some  hold  on  the  popular  fancy.  A 
touch  of  reality  is  added  for  those  who  have  had  their  eyes  about  them  in  running  over  Eu- 
rope, in  the  basket  in  which  these  babies  are  so  neatly  stowed.  One  sees  these  baskets  every- 
where on  the  backs  of  men  and  women  in  the  rural  districts ;  and  even  in  the  towns,  they  are 
common  enough;  in  Switzerland,  the  writer  remembers  seeing  them,  made  small  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  almost  like  toy-baskets,  strapped  to  the  backs  of  little  children,  who  were  trained 
to  pick  up  sticks  and  chips,  and  throw  them  over  their  shoulders  into  the  pouch,  under  the 
belief  that  they  were  amusing  themselves.  It  reminded  us  of  the  stingy  farmer,  who  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  supper  ended,  called  out :  "  Come,  boys,  let's  go  out,  and  play  dig-cellar  by 
moonlight !  "  From  small  loads  like  these  in  childhood,  comes  the  capacity  to  carry  big  ones 
in  after  life,  and  perhaps  even  Croquemitaine  had  to  go  through  with  his  drilling  ! 
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A  DOLPHE  PIOT'S  "  Reverie  "  is  a  good  example  of  the  artist's  skill  and  of  the  general 
-^»-  character  of  his  subjects.  We  find  in  the  Salon  catalogues  a  list  of  these  fanciful  titles, 
together  with  a  number  of  portraits  into  which,  as  is  easy  to  conjecture  from  the  head  we 
copy,  the  artist  would  put  a  mingled  grace  and  sincerity  of  expression  not  always  found  in 
these  works.  A  head  by  Plot  is  always  pleasant  to  come  upon  in  our  galleries,  and  they  have 
several  times  made  their  way  to  our  sliorey.  There  is  nothing  meretricious  a])out  them;  the 
model  is  always  well  chosen  for  something  beside  mere  regularity  of  features.  We  become 
interested  in  the  personality  of  the  artist's  sitters.  Plot  was  bom  at  Digoin,  the  port  of  the 
Canal  du  Centre,  where  it  meets  the  Loire.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  particular  reason  why 
an  artist  should  have  been  born  in  this  busy  town  of  freighting  and  traffic,  and  there  was 
apparently  no  reason  why  he  should  stay  there.  He  came  to  Paris  with  the  rest  of  the  ambi- 
tious ones,  and  found  out  Cogniet,  the  good  teacher  who,  besides  winning  a  sterling  reputa- 
tion for  himself,  has  helped  so  many  young  artists  to  a  career.  Plot  may  not  have  turned 
out  one  of  those  "  brightest  boys"  who,  as  Swift  says,  are  the  master's  joy,  but  he  does  his 
teacher  no  discredit  at  least,  and  among  the  minor  poets  of  the  brush  he  deserves  a  pleasant 
corner  by  himself. 

GEORGES  LANDELLE  is  one  of  the  new  comers,  whose  name  has  not  as  yet  made  its 
way  into  the  dictionaries.  The  name  of  Charles  Landelle,  who  may  perhaps  be  his 
father,  is  familiar  to  everybody  as  the  painter  of  an  interminable  line  of  Oriental  beauties,  and 
the  author  of  a  few  excursions,  not  of  much  value  to  be  sure,  into  the  domain  of  historical 
painting.  The  artist  we  are  considering  has  chosen  a  more  modern  and  a  more  homely  field, 
and  one  in  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  be  original.  But  the  jiicture  we  copy  has  without 
question  its  own  individual  character.  Here  are  French  peasants  again,  biit  they  are  neither 
the  prophets  and  sibyls  of  Millet,  in  blouse  and  sabot,  nor  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom 
Jules  Breton  so  cleverly  disguises  in  rustic  garments,  with  the  true  stage-cut.  His  "  First 
Step  of  the  Ladder,"  is  a  pretty  rustic  scene,  with  just  as  much  sentiment  as  the  truth  will 
bear,  and  with  a  certain  wildwood  flavor  about  it,  that  is  very  taking.  The  day's  work  is 
done,  the  sheaves  are  raked  and  bound,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  the  young  girl  and  her  lover 
are  whiling  away  the  fag-end  of  the  day  in  lovers'  chat.  He  seems  a  manly  fellow,  with  a 
good  head  of  his  o\\ti,  and  certainly  he  has  not  chosen  ill  in  this  comely,  healthy  damsel,  in 
whose  face  there  is  stored  up  enough  sunshine  to  outwear  many  a  cloudy  day  of  life.     Apart 
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from  more  obvious  considerations  we  may  observe  tliat  Mr.  Lixndelle  has  been  fortunate  in 
finding  a  pose — to  use,  for  once  in  a  while,  a  studio-phrase — with  the  charm  of  novelty.  The 
girl  looks  comfortable  enougli  in  her  iniiJi'ovised  clKtiHr.  htngiic,  iind  one  can  easily  see  that 
the  whole  character  of  the  composition  is,  as  it  were,  concentrated  in  this  attitude.  It  brings 
out  a  certain  individuality  in  the  two  people  that  could  hardly  have  been  made  so  ap- 
parent had  they  been  sitting  or  standing  in  any  one  of  the  more  usual  positions.  It  is  a 
picture  that  makes  us  expect  to  hear  more  from  the  painter. 

ADOLPHE-CHARLES  EDOUARD  STEINHEIL  is  an  artist  whose  happy  destiny  it  is  to 
add  another  stone  to  the  foundation  of  a  family  name,  to  carry  forward  a  reputation 
begun  by  a  father.  Tliis  filial  addition  to  a  parent's  honors  has  something  in  it  that  outweighs 
the  disadvantage  sometimes  urged,  of  confounding  two  names  that  might  have  stood  well 
enough  apart.  The  elder  Steinheil,  Louis-Charles  Auguste,  a  native  of  Strasbourg,  where  he 
was  born  in  1814,  is  rather  distinguished  as  a  designer  of  stained-glass  than  as  a  painter, 
although  his  work  in  that  direction  has  been  abundant,  and  has  given  him  no  little  distinc- 
tion, lie  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Meissonier,  and  his  son,  in  beginning  with  flower-painting 
and  genre  subjects,  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps.  There  was  a  likeness  even  in  the 
models  chosen  by  both  artists,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  son  was  a 
long  time  the  pupil  of  the  father,  and  naturally  imbibed  his  ideas.  These  led  him  to  the 
study  of  the  old  German  masters,  whose  manner  the  father  caught,  while  tlie  son  was  content 
in  his  earlier  pictures  to  imagine  subjects  in  which  the  life  of  that  time  was  reflected  in 
studio-scenes  or  incidents  of  home-life.  Thus,  one  of  the  younger  Steinheil's  pictures  brought 
to  this  country,  had  the  studio  of  Albert  Diirer  for  a  subject,  where  the  artist  was  represented 
at  work,  or  looking  at  one  of  his  pictures  in  company  with  a  friend:  the  artist's  portrait  a 
reminiscence  of  the  well-known  one  in  the  Uffizii,  described  so  amusingly  by  Goethe.  So 
far  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  all  the  younger  Steinheil's  genre  pictures  are  in  the  spirit  of  this 
work,  where  the  costume,  the  furniture,  the  fitting  of  the  rooms  and  all  the  detail  are  reported 
with  gi-eat  faithfulness  and  delicacy;  the  painting,  which  is  not  painting,  as  that  is  under- 
stood by  the  younger  spirits  of  to-day,  whose  gods  are  not  at  all  the  gods  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  delights  in  a  minuteness  of  finish  which,  without  degenerating  into  microscopic 
pettiness,  stands  in  the  way  of  anything  like  imaginative  treatment.  It  is  certainly  not 
pedantry  to  insist  that  an  artist  may  spend  too  inucli  time  in  telling  us  the  facts  about  mere 


"THE    FIRST    STEP." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    G.   LANDELLE. 
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things.  We  want  to  see  things  in  their  relation  to  tlie  worhl,  or  to  other  things  about  them; 
this  is  all  the  value  they  have  in  art,  and  in  reality  it  is  all  we  see  of  them  in  nature,  unless 
when  we  insist  on  looking  at  them  closely,  as  individuals.  Stciidicil  has  great  cleverness;  he 
groups  his  personages  skillfully  to  tell  his  story;    he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  time 


"THE    POOR    STUDENT." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    A.    STEINHEIL.    BELONGING    TO    CHARLES    STEWART    SMITH,    ESQ. 

he  is  illustrating,  and  his  execution  is  remarkable  for  its  neatness  and  precision.  But  he  has 
seldom  painted,  so  far  as  we  liave  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  a  picture  that  has  the 
charming  personal  character  of  the  one  we  copy:  "The  Poor  Student."  Ileiv,  at  least, 
things  do  not  usurp  too  important  a  place  in  the  composition,  nor  is  the  individuality  of  the 
actor  in  the  scene  subordinated  to  the  accuracy  of  his  historic  costume.     The  young  man  is 
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interesting  in  himself,  and  we  care  for  his  fortunes.  He  is  not  Chaucer's  poor  student,  it  is 
true.  Tlie  sword  standing  in  its  corner  by  the  door;  the  flowers  on  tlie  table,  the  hat  with 
its  feather  on  the  bench  before  him,  all  these  are  signs  that,  unlike  the  Gierke  of  Oxenforde, 
this  clerk  does  not  take  most  care  and  heed  of  study.  Other  interests  enter  into  his  world. 
Yet  the  problems  chalked  upon  the  door,  the  books  heaped  up  on  table  and  chair,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  Chaucer's  scholar,  the  books  in  black  and  red  at  his  bed's  head,  show  that  the 
name  of  student  is  not  given  in  jest.  The  religious  picture  fastened  on  the  wall  above  his 
bed,  with  the  bit  of  palm  brought  home  from  church,  suggest  that  perhaps,  like  him  of 
Oxford,  he  can  pray  at  need  for  the  souls  of  them  who  in  their  charity  give  him  the  means  to 
study.  Tliis  pretty  picture  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  of  New  York,  the 
same  gentleman  who  owns  the  "  Roman  Boy's  Bath  "  of  Gleyre.  At  various  times  there  have 
been  shown  in  New  York  still-life  subjects  painted  by  Steinheil,  chiefly  flower-pieces,  of  great 
simplicity :  a  porcelain  vase  with  a  single  flower,  a  small  book  or  two  by  its  side  upon  the 
table,  rarely  more  than  tliis;  the  composition  showing  that  even  in  so  small  a  matter,  the 
artist  was  aiming  at  breadth  and  largeness.  And,  however  he  may  come  by  the  attainment, 
it  is  the  impression  made  by  his  pictures,  that  these  are  the  qualities  aimed  at,  that  gives 
them  such  value  as  they  have. 

A  painter  who  has  recently  distinguished  himself  among  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  who 
paint  Venice  with  ease,  by  qualities  distincti^'ely  his  own,  is  Eugene  Blaas,  the  son  of  a 
painter  who  has  earned  distinction  for  his  religious  and  historical  pictures,  Karl  Ritter 
von  Blaas,  a  native  of  Tyrol,  born  in  the  village  of  Nauders,  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
Stelvio  Pass.  The  elder  Blaas  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wood-carver,  who  had,  however,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  profession,  but  was  able  to  do  little  for  his  son's  advancement. 
Tills  he  worked  out  by  his  own  energy  and  native  talent,  and,  beside  many  easel-pictures 
and  portraits,  has  left  an  honorable  record  in  frescoes  and  wall-paintings,  in  various  churches 
and  museums  in  Vienna,  Innspmck  and  elsewhere.  He  has  two  sons,  Julius,  the  younger, 
well-known  as  an  animal-painter;  and  Eugene,  whose  jiicture,  "  Punch-and-Judy  at  the 
Convent,"  we  copy.  Eugene  Blaas  was  born  in  Italy,  at  Albano,  in  1843.  He  was  taught 
his  art  in  the  beginning  by  his  father,  but  later  went  to  the  Academy  in  Venice,  where  he 
showed  great  aptitude  and  carried  off  many  prizes.  He  then  went  to  Vienna  and  entered  the 
Academy  in  that  city,  where  he  gained  a  prize  whicli  entitled  him  to  a  residence  for  a  year 
in  Rome  and  Paris.      After  leaving  Vienna  he  travelled  for  a  time,  visiting  England  and 
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Belgium,  and  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Venice,  where  he  holds  the  position  of  Professor  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine-Arts.  His  earlier  pictures  were  historical  and  literary;  his  first  impor- 
tant work,  produced  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  the  "  Conver.'  ion  of  the  Rhsetians  by  Saint 
Valentine,"  now  in  the  church  at  Obermais,  near  Meran,  one  of  the  iniiuniciablc  ''Health- 
cures  "  of  the  Tyi-ol,  and  not  far  from  the  birthplace  of  the  artist's  father.  Tlien,  as  he  gradu- 
ally felt  his  way  to  his  own  field,  we  find  him  painting  a  subject  from  the  Decameron ;  thf^n 
a  scene  from  old  Venetian  life,  "  The  AVife  of  the  Doge  going  to  San  Marco,"  and  at  last 
surrendering  himself  freely  to  his  natural  taste,  painting  scenes  from  the  actual  life  of  his 
time,  and  entering  with  spirit  into  depicting  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  tlie  Venetian 
people  as  he  sees  them  in  his  daily  walks. 

The  picture  we  copy  belongs  rather  to  the  middle  stage  of  his  development  than  to  its  latest 
phase:  he  still  lingers  in  the  precincts  of  the  more  polished  life  j.bout  him.  Imt  liis  skill  in  char- 
acter-drawing and  his  naturalness  in  grouping  are  shown  as  well  here  as  they  could  be  in  any- 
thing we  might  select.  The  scene  is  a  convent-parlor  in  Venice,  with  its  decoration,  partly 
base  classic  and  partly  rococo,  gilded  marble  and  carving,  with  the  old-time  furniture,  of 
which  travellers  and  collectors  are  gradually  despoiling  Venice.  A  treat  has  been  provided 
for  the  young  people  in  the  shape  of  a  Punch-and-Judy  sliow,  the  stand  for  the  puppets 
rigged  up  between  the  marble  columns  of  a  doorway.  It  is  visiting-day  at  the  convent,  and 
behind  the  gilded  screens  of  wrought-iron  the  friends  of  some  of  the  pupils  are  seen  convers- 
ing with  them  under  the  watchful  care  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  convent.  To  these  girls  the 
attraction  of  a  visitor  from  the  outside  world  is  greater  by  far  than  that  of  Punchinello,  who 
in  fact  has  become  rather  stale  to  them,  as  he  has  apparently  to  another  pair,  seated  on  a 
carved  chest  against  the  wall  at  the  right,  and  who  follow  the  perfonnance  with  rather  listless 
regards.  If  we  follow  aright  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  we  shoiild  say  that  one  of  these  girls 
is  more  interested  in  the  gentlemen  who  are  chatting  with  the  young  ladies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  behind  the  grille,  than  she  is  in  the  scandalous  conduct  of  Punchinello.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  group  of  young  folks  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  For  them,  as  yet,  the 
lively  pranks  and  escapades  of  Punch  have  all  the  charm  that  youth  and  health  and  innocence 
can  give  to  trifles  light  as  air.  Yet  the  artist  shows  how  closely  he  has  studied  the  life  he 
paints,  by  the  absence  of  all  extravagance  in  attitude  and  gesture,  and  by  the  variety  of  ex- 
pression he  has  given  to  the  faces  and  actions  of  these  children.  By  a  dramatic  instinct  he 
has  allowed  the  delight  in  the  show  to  come  to  something  like  boisterous  expression  in  only 
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two  of  the  children,  and  they  among  the  youngest ;  one  clasps  her  hands  in  an  ecstacy  of 
pleasure,  while  the  other  points  with  exulting  mirth  to  the  approaching  discomfiture  of  Punch 
under  the  baton  of  the  constable ;  but  even  the  mirth  of  this  demonstration  is  checked  by  the 
grave  look  of  one  of  the  elder  pui)ils,  while  Sister  Severa  has  felt  it  her  duty  to  leave  her  chair 
and  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  these  effervescing  worldlings.  The  row  of  girls  in  front  of  the 
puppet-show  is  charming  in  its  grace  and  naturalness ;  here,  as  in  all  the  pictures  of  this  artist, 
we  feel  how  free  he  is  of  the  "  model,"  that  bane  of  the  modern  genre  painter.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fact  of  his  practice,  Blaas  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  painting  fiom  a  great 
variety  of  models.  In  this  picture  there  are  not  two  faces  alike,  and  in  this  front  row  of  girls 
there  is  shown  a  singular  penetration  into  childish  character.  The  same  variety  in  observa- 
tion is  found  in  the  pictures  by  Blaas,  with  subjects  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  Venetian 
lower  classes,  the  fisher-folk,  and  the  working  people  in  general,  where  the  object  is  not  merely 
to  represent  that  life  in  the  abstract,  or  as  historical  record,  but  to  lift  the  curtain  from  the 
drama  of  life  as  it  is  acted  on  this  humbler  stage ;  to  interest  us  in  the  character  and  indivi- 
dual humors  of  the  i^assing  scene.  Pathos,  or  even  sympathy  with  poverty,  is  not  what  Blaas 
has  to  offer  us,  but  rather  a  good-natured  fellow-feeling  for  the  foibles  of  the  crowd.  The 
types  he  selects  are  not  chosen  for  their  beauty  or  for  their  picturesqueness;  he  does  not 
"dress  up"  his  girls  and  gondoliers  to  make  them  more  attractive,  but  taking  them  as  he 
finds  them,  with  their  dress  of  to-day,  he  contrives  to  make  his  pictures  interesting  by  sheer 
force  of  truth  to  human  nature.  As  he  is  a  master  of  his  art,  he  interests  the  artists,  but  his 
l)ictures  are  sure  of  a  niche  in  public  favor,  from  the  glimpses  they  give  into  a  world  that  no 
other  artist  of  our  time  has  looked  at  from  just  his  angle  of  observation.  One  of  his  subjects 
deserves  to  be  singled  out  for  remark,  for  the  humorous  study  of  character  it  contains,  and  as 
an  example  of  the  artist's  skill  in  giving  the  full  meaning  of  a  situation  without  crossing  the 
line  that  separates  humor  from  caricature.  This  is  the  picture,  well-known  to  the  shop, 
windows,  where  two  gii"ls  of  Venice  are  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  street,  and  waiting  for  a 
young  gondolier  or  porter  to  leave  making  sheep's-eyes  and  find  a  tongue.  The  girls  are  fine, 
vigorous  specimens  of  young  womanhood,  tight  and  trim,  with  the  laughing  eyes,  the  rich 
hair,  the  l)rown  skin  veiling  the  rose  that  one  meets  in  Venice.  The  young  fellow  is  of  a 
coarser  mould,  and  we  think  him  something  of  a  lout,  as  he  sits  there,  dumb  as  a  fish,  and 
idly  snapping  the  dust  out  of  his  soft  hat.  But  who  can  tell  what  he  may  prove  when  once 
his  tongue  shall  be  loosened,  and  Venetian  vivacity  shall  \-indicate  herself  in  his  person  ? 
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JEAN-JACQUES  HENNER  is  an  illustration,  good  to  set  alongside  an  artist,  such  as  we 
have  just  been  considering,  of  the  power  of  pure  painting  to  win  a  man  reputation  in- 
dependent of  all  subject.  The  naked  female  figure  in  a  rich  gloaming  ideal  landscape,  is  his 
one  only  theme,  and  this  he  i)aints  year  after  year,  offering  it  to  a  seemingly  never  weai-y 
public  under  any  name  that  can  be  made  to  fit  the  jjicturc  This  for  a  general  statement, 
since  now  and  again  Ilenner  has  tried  his  hand  at  portraits,  at  ideal  heads,  at  variations  on  the 
nude,  as  in  the  "Daughter  of  Herodias,"  which  we  copy,  and  in  the  "Dead  Christ,"  wliirli 
aroused  so  much  censure  in  the  ci'itical  world;  liut  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  tlip  name  of 
Henner  is  associated  in  the  public  mind  rather  witli  the  nude 
subjects  we  have  mentioned  than  witli  STich  as  we  have  just 
now  cited.  lie  is  represented  in  the  Luxembourg  by  two  of 
his  best  pictures,  "  The  Chaste  Susanna,"  and  an  "  Idyl ;  "  there 
is  also  anotlier  i)icture  there,  "  The  Good  Samaritan,"  which 
shows  him  in  a  less  pleasing  light,  but  still  pursuing  the  same 
pictorial  scheme  of  nudities  bathed  in  a  half  light,  and  backed 
by  a  land  in  which  [)eri)etual  twilight  reigns.  AVe  copy  his 
"Mary  Magdalen,"  another  canvas  counted  among  his  best,  but 
showing  the  same  treatment  of  the  model,  a  persistency  of  motive  that  argues  ill  for  the 
artist's  originality.  His  "  Mary  IMagdalen "  is  simply  a  convenient  name  given  to  the  new 
pose  of  the  old  model  made  so  familiar  by  often  seen  examples,  and  we  were  well  content  to 
forget  the  title  if  the  painting  did  not  share  the  perfunctory  treatment  of  the  subject.  In 
his  later  works,  urged  on  by  the  popular  demand  for  his  pictures,  we  are  troubled  by  the 
obtrusion  of  the  paint,  and  by  the  want  of  that  gradation  in  the  tones  whicli  the  artist  at  first 
aimed  for,  and  which  in  his  earlier  pictures,  "  The  Susanna"  and  the  "  Idyl "  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg for  example,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining.  It  was  these  earlier  jiaintings  tliat  made  the 
critics  so  ready  to  talk  about  Giorgione  and  Correggio  in  connection  with  his  name;  but  such 
comparisons  or  suggestions  are  as  dangerous  as  they  are  easy,  and  even  at  his  best,  Henner 
never  came  near  deserving  the  honor  of  such  an  association.  He  relies  entirely  for  his  effect 
upon  his  peculiar  treatment  of  the  lighting  of  his  pictures,  which  is  in  ti'uth  borrowed  directly 
from  that  of  Giorgione  and  Correggio,  as  his  subjects  are  often  suggested  by  those  of  the  for- 
mer artist.  Whether  we  are  right  in  saying  so  or  not,  it  is  true  that  his  treatment  does  not 
make  upon  us  the  impression  that  it  is  the  result  of  personal  observation;  it  has  the  air  of 
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imitation,  as  if  he  liad  learned  it,  not  from  nature  herself,  but  from  those  to  whom  she  had 
taught  it.  We  seem  to  read  Venice  and  the  Venetians  between  the  lines,  as  we  read  Tennyson 
and  Swinburne  between  the  lines  of  our  budding  poets.     AVhat  would  save  it,  and  reconcile 


•the    daughter    of    HERODIAS    with    the    head    of    JOHN    THE    BAPTIST." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY   HENNER. 


US  to  this  reflected  note,  would  be  the  presence  of  a  native  vein  of  poetry,  of  romantic  feeling, 
if  they  were  windows  opening  upon  a  world  of  faery,  such  as  the  true  A'enetian  pictures  are. 
But  they  are  surely  no  such  thing,  nor  are  we  ever  can-ied  out  of  ourselves  either  by  the 
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beauty  of  the  painting  or  by  the  beauty  of  the  artist's  creations.     Whatever  charm  they 
have  is  purely  supeiiicial — "the  pei-fnme  and  suppliance  of  w  iiiiiiutc"' 

Henner  was  born  at  Bernweiler,  in  Alsace,  in  1820,  and  was  a  impil,  liist  of  Gabriel 


"MARY    MAGDALEN." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    HENNER. 


Guerin  in  Strasburg,  then  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  in  Paris,  and  of  Drolling  and 
Picot.  By  all  these  teachings  he  was  grounded  in  his  art,  in  the  technics  of  which  he  is 
justly  reckoned  a  master,  but  the  motive  of  his  painting  came  from  his  study  of  the  Italians 
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and  the  Dutch  masters  during  his  sojoiim,  first  in  Italy,  where  he  went  as  the  winner  of  the 
Prize  of  Rome  and  afterward  in  Dresden  and  Holland.  Many  specimens  of  his  art,  and  good 
ones,  are  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Walters  of  Baltimore  has  a  line  example, 
"  A  Nymph,"  and  the  late  Mrs.  Morgan  was  the  owner  of  four  pictures  by  Henner:  "  A  Sleep- 
ing Nymph,"  "  Repose,"  "  Fabiola,"  and  "  La  Source,"  while  Mr.  Durand-Ruel  has  shown 
us  as  many  more,  among  them  the  "  Eclogue,"  an  important  picture,  reminding  one  of  the 
"Idyl"  of  the  Luxem))ourg.  By  one  of  those  odd  turns  which  the  mania  for  "advertising" 
occasionallj'  takes,  Heiuier's  head  of  "■Fabiola,"  the  martyred  heroine  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  popular  story,  the  picture  formerly  belonging  to  ]\Irs.  Morgan,  has  been  repro- 
duced by  j)rocess,  and  colored  in  a  flaring  resemblance  to  the  original,  and  in  this  guise  has 
become  a  favorite  tenant  of  our  tobacconists'  windows.  Since  there  is  no  particular  beauty 
in  the  face,  nor  any  sensual  charm,  the  professed  subject,  too,  considered,  it  seems  singular 
that  the  ill-luck  of  such  an  appropriation  should  have  fallen  upon  an  artist  who  makes  his 
appeal  to  a  public  the  most  intimate  and  refined  of  his  time.  Is  this  the  reward  of  something 
common  and  meretricious  in  Henner's  art,  which,  after  all,  has  been  perceived,  blindly  indeed, 
but  fatally,  by  the  crowd;  or,  is  it  a  wrong  done  to  a  talent  deserving  a  better  lot?  If  this 
latter  alternative  be  the  true  explanation,  let  us  not  regret  that  the  frequenters  of  tobacconists'- 
shops  and  bar-rooms  are  to  share  in  whatever  pleasure  may  be  had  from  good  pictures,  and 
wish  the  artist  joy  of  his  enlarged  circle  of  admirers. 

NICOLAS-EDWARD  GABE,  who  painted  the  " Children's  Offering,"  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1814,  and  died  there  in  1865.  He  would  seem  to  have  had  no  determination  to  any 
particular  class  of  subjects  in  painting,  since  we  find  him  sending  to  the  yearly  Salons,  "  Por- 
traits," "  Flowers,"  "  An  Interior  of  a  Stable,"  "  A  Wild-Boar  Hunt,"  "  Reynard  Trapped," 
and  various  landscapes,  among  them  "A  View  of  the  Venetian  Tyrol."  Our  picture  is  a 
more  than  conunonly  pleasing  variation  on  the  well-worn  theme  of  Italian  peasant-child  life. 
These  little  ones,  seated  on  the  ruins  of  some  old  Roman  temple,  whose  Corinthian  capital 
and  fluted  shaft  lie  along  the  ground ;  piping  and  singing  to  the  Virgin,  and  weaving  field- 
flowers  into  a  ^^Teath  for  her  shrine,  are  pretty  links  between  the  old  time  and  the  new. 
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ERT-VINLY  it  seems  a  little  unfair  to  take  from  Italy  the  fame 
of  an  artist  like  Giuseppe  de  Nittis,  and  give  it  to  France, 
but  so  miu'li  of  liis  life  was  passed  in  Paris,  where  he  received 
the  teaching  of  Gerome  and  JMeissonier,  and  where  his  fame 
was  sealed  if  not  made,  that  we  leave  him  where  an  accident 
has  placed  him.  He  was  born  at  Barletta,  a  picturesque 
town  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  romantic  ad- 
venture of  the  feudal  time,  of  which  he  probably  never  heard, 
and  certainly  they  had  no  influence  in  shaping  the  course 
of  this  most  modern  and  contemporaneous  of  the  artists 
of  our  day.  The  colossal  statue  of  Ileraclius,  wrested 
from  the  sea  and  set  up  in  the  market-place,  the  memory  of  the  Tournament  of  King  Man- 
fred, or  of  the  fight  between  the  gallant  Bayard  and  Colonna,  with  all  the  influences 
that  haunt  the  air  of  the  region  from  times  of  old,  have  no  reflection  in  the  spirit  or  the 
choice  of  subject  in  the  artist's  work.  He  was  a  child  of  the  pavement,  born  in  poverty,  of 
a  family  of  Neapolitan  patriots,  and  getting  his  first  meagre  hints  of  art  from  the  books 
of  a  grandfather  who  had  been  an  architect.  For  his  art  itself,  his  own  peculiar  art.  he  learned 
it  literally  as  the  birds  sing  or  the  flowers  grow,  since  it  was  not  until  he  had  himself  found 
that  art  was  his  vocation,  that  he  received  the  first  instruction  supposed  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  following  it.     Aided  by  his  elder  brother,  Vincent,  he  made  his  way  across  the  peninsula 
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to  Naples,  and  there  in  a  drawing  school,  tanght  by  one  Dattoli,  he  was  set  down  to  the 
rontine  that  prevails  in  all  jjiovincial  academies,  copying  studies  a  rfe?/aT  crayons,  and  work- 
ing from  tlie  cast.  But  he  grew  restive  under  this  (liscijdine  and  gladly  returned  to  the  fields 
and  streets,  where,  arni-in-ariu  with  poverty  and  contentment,  the  boy  passed  many  a  glad,  free 
hour  undei'  the  hospitable  Italian  heaven,  working  with  diligence  at  such  tasks  as  nature  set 
him,  and  industriously  laying  up  a  store  of  studies,  notes,  impressions; — learning  his  nature 
by  heart,  as  it  were,  and  preparing  himself  unconsciously — for  he  seems  to  have  had  no  other 
spur  than  the  sheer  love  of  doing — to  play  his  part  in  the  world  of  men  when  the  time  should 
come.  He  supported  life  slimly — but,  what  need  in  Southern  Italy  for  money  ?— by  the  sale  of 
his  sketches  and  pictures,  and  in  the  three  years  that  sped  after  leaving  the  school  at  Naples, 
he  had  exhibited  three  pictures  which  were  bought  by  the  authorities,  "  A  "\'iew  of  Barletta," 
"  Environs  of  Naples,"  and  "  Crossing  the  Appennines,"  when  suddenly  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  Paris  was  the  place  for  him,  and  to  Paris  he  made  his  way.  Here  ended  the  life  of  .shift- 
less ease ;  the  sweet  do-nothingness  possible  in  the  Land  of  the  Sun  was  not  possible  in  com- 
mon-sense Paris,  where  even  Bohemianism  is  conventional  and  tied  to  laws.  But  talent  in 
Paris  has  the  right  of  way,  and  with  such  a  portfolio  as  De  Nittis  brought  with  him  the 
way  to  favor  was  easy.  M.  ^lontrosier  speaks  of  his  advent  in  Paris,  where  fresh  from  the 
sunshine  of  Italy  he  found  himself  shut  up  in  a  furnished  apartment  on  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
parnasse,  with  a  railroad  on  one  side  and  a  cemetery  on  the  other.  He  had  shot  out  of  the 
blue  into  the  black  of  the  tunnel.  But  what  should  that  matter  to  an  artist  at  heart  ?  De 
Nittis  introduced  himself  to  Brandon — an  artist  known  for  his  skill  in  painting  interiors 
— a  Jewish  synagogue  by  him  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  ^Ir.  Vsm.  T.  Walter's 
collection — and  Brandon  sent  him  to  Goupil,  who  at  once  bought  some  of  his  sketches  and 
oi)ened  the  door  of  Paris  to  the  young  Italian.  His  artistic  godfathers  at  Paris  were  of  the 
first  aristocracy,  no  other  than  Gerome  and  Meissonier,  but  their  influence  was  that  of  god- 
fathers in  general :  they  gave  him  their  blessing,  and  he  went  his  own  way.  Im^DOSsible  for 
a  youth  of  his  training  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  narrow  world  of  anecdotes, — especially  of 
anecdotes  of  the  past,  of  pictures  where  costumes  and  bric-a-lu-ac  jilay  such  a  part.  He  was 
born  to  paint  the  ways  of  living  men  and  women,  and  the  life  of  the  streets,  the  squares,  the 
slums  if  need  be,  and  if  art  should  lead  him  there.  He  had  a  certain  vein  of  docility  never- 
theless, and  for  a  time  did  his  best  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  distinguished  friends.  Under 
their  eye  he  painted  from  such  well-wyrn  tlieuies  as  "  The  Visit  to  tlie  Antiquary."  "  A  Conceit 
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in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,"  a  i^icture  never  finished,  like  many  a  concert  of  the  time  ! — and  a 
"Morning  Visit"  of  the  same  i)eriod.  But  the  19th  century  was  not  to  be  snul)hed  in  this 
fashion,  and  in  tlie  Salon  of  l<S(;i),  alongside  the  "Visit  to  the  Antiquary,"  aijpeared  liis  land- 
scape, "A  Forest  in  Ai)ulia,"  followed  in  1872  —  after  the  wai',  during  which  he  icturned 
to  Italy  —  by  the  "Road  from  Naples  to  Brindisi"  which  gave  hiiu  a  definite  ])lace  in  the 
world  of  art  in  his  time.  The  l)road,  dusty  road  .stretching  from  horizon  to  horizon  under  a 
blinding  sun,  with  no  other  incident  except  the  stage-coach  rattling  oil"  in  the  distance, 
and  two  peasant-women  by  the  roadside  offering  grapes,  would  have  seemed  the  most  un- 
promising subject  for  a  picture,  but  the  vast  expan.se  of  sunlit  air,  the  grandeur  of  the  lines, 
the  sense  of  space  and  movement,  were  the  magic  instruments  by  which  Be  Xittis  woi'ked  the 
charm  and  took  the  world  of  Paris  by  .storm.  The  next  year  found  liiiii  still  in  his  native 
region,  whence  he  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1873  two  pictures  of  Vesuvius:  "  The  Crater  of  A'esuvius 
before  the  Eruption  of  1872,"  and  the  "  Descent  of  Vesuvius,"  where  he  made  himself  merry 
with  the  woes  of  voyagers.  But  returning  to  Paris  he  took  the  city  itself  for  a  theme,  and  in 
his  "  Isn't  it  Cold  ?"  painted  the  winter  as  he  saw  it  personified  in  two  charming  Parisians 
A\Tapped  in  furs  d  la  mode,  and  enjoying  the  nipping  air  as  one  can  enjoy  it  when  at  peace 
witli  the  world  and  one's  self,  in  the  comforts  that  money  can  give.  Plunged  in  the  life  of 
Paris,  De  Nittis  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  to  depicting  her  ^-arious  aspects — "  The  Skating 
Lesson,"  a  scene  on  the  Lake  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  "  A  Drive  among  the  Firs,"  a  winter 
scene  in  the  Bois  again,  "  Under  the  Chestnut-trees  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,"  "  The  Garden 
of  the  Tuileries," — and  everything  he  painted  strengthened  the  impression  made  by  his  talent. 
"WHiile  his  reputation  was  at  its  height  he  painted  the  j)icture  which  we  copy,  and  of  which, 
alas,  no  copy  can  give  a  fair  impression.  "  La  Place  de  la  Concorde  "  is  nevertheless  one  of  his 
masterjiieces,  and  is  always  cited  among  the  works  in  which  he  showed  the  vivid  realism  of 
his  talent,  seizing  as  if  by  instinct  upon  the  essential  character  of  the  place,  and  transpoiting 
ns  by  magic,  as  it  were,  to  the  remembered  scene.  The  theme  is  a  day  in  December,  and  we  see 
the  square  with  its  fountains,  its  obelisk  and  its  bounding  wall  of  building  under  a  driving 
rain.  Here,  as  often  in  his  pictures,  it  is  not  the  x>lace  itself  that  we  are  a.sked  to  look  at;  it 
is  the  way  in  which  nature  is  playing  with  it,  that  is  of  importance.  The  gray  sky,  the  obelisk 
that  melts  into  the  mist,  the  reflections  of  the  passers-by  in  the  wet  pavement,  the  vigoroiis 
spurt  of  the  unnecessary  fountains,  "  giving  their  sum  of  more  to  that  whicli  has  too  much,"' 
but  not  to  be  spared  in  a  scene  which  without  them  woidd  lack  life  and  movement — these 
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are  the  elements  that  make  up  the  charm  of  a  picture  like  the  "  Place  de  la  Concorde  "  of  De 
Nittis. 

With  that  love  of  change  that  was  always  tempting  him,  our  artist  left  Paris  for  London, 
and  liere  he  found  such  a  new  world,  with  subjects  innumerable  and  unexplored,  that  with  the 
results  of  his  expedition,  his  art  took  on  a  new  phase.  He  had  begun  with  Italy,  he  had  drawn 
a  large  draught  of  Paris,  he  was  now  to  make  London  knowTi  not  only  to  her  countrymen  but 
to  London  itself  !     He  painted  or  drew,  for  his  pastels  are  among  his  triumplis,  "  Charing 


"LA    PLACE    DE    LA    CONCORDE.' 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    DE     NITTIS. 


Cross,"  "  Waterioo  Bridge,"  "  Tlie  Green  Park,"  "  Trafalgar  Square,"  "  The  Bank,"  "  Rotten 
Row  "  "  Piccadilly  "  and  "  Westminster  Bridge,"  and  if  the  French  were  astonished  at  this 
revelation  of  the  world  of  color,  life  and  movement  in  the  world  of  London  which  they  know 
not,  nor  ever  can  know,  the  English  amateurs  were  no  less  suiiirised  at  the  facility  with  which 
a  foreigner  had  been  able  to  seize  the  very  life  and  sentiment  of  their  city.  But  neither  in 
London  nor  in  Paris  was  it  places  and  the  landscape  that  engrossed  him:  a  large  part  of  his 
talent  was  devoted  to  recording  his  observations  on  tlie  life  of  the  men  and  women  about  him, 
especially  the  women,  and  above  all  the  women  of  the  fashionable  world  of  London  and  Paris. 
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His  pastels  and  drawings  of  tliese  subjects  show  a  subtlety  and  grace  that  distinguish  them 
above  other  works  of  the  kind  by  his  contemporaries.  "  Round  the  Fire,"  "  On  tlie  Grand 
Stand,"  "During  the  Race,"  "The  Opera,"  "Tlie  Bow-Window,"  "Tiic  Di'ive"— these,  with  a 
cloud  of  others,  would  suffice  to  place  De  Nittis  among  the  best  of  the  modish  painters  of  our 
day,  the  finest  of  the  nurrors  held  iip  to  the  artificial  life  of  our  time,  had  he  not  deserved  a 
higher  place  as  a  painter  of  grand  aspects  of  nature,  and  as  the  poet  of  two  of  man's  greatest 
cities.  De  Nittis  has  left  a  number  of  etchings,  but,  considering  the  amount  of  his  work,  very 
little  of  it  has  been  reproduced.  One  of  his  i)ictures  is  in  the  Luxembouig.  It  is  "  La  Place 
du  Carrousel,"  considered  by  his  admirers  his  best  work  in  this  kind.     De  Nittis  died  in  1884. 

GEORGES  HAQUETTE  was  born  at  Paris,  as  we  read  in  the  Salon  Catalogue,  although, 
according  to  M.  Eugene  Montrosier,  he  came  rather  early  to  the  capital,  from  some 
obscure  provincial  town,  invited  by  M.  Turquet,  who  had  become  interested  in  him,  and  who 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  advance  his  fortunes.  It  was  perhajis  tlirough  his  recommen- 
dation that  the  youth  was  received  into  the  studio  of  the  distinguished  sculptor,  Aime  MiUet. 
Millet  perceived  in  his  jnipil  abilities  more  suited  to  make  him  a  painter  than  a  sculptor,  and 
sent  him  to  Cabanel,  with  whom  he  remained  for  six  years,  undergoing  the  strictest  discipline 
of  the  academic  school.  His  first  exhibited  picture  was  a  portrait — the  mother  of  Got,  the 
distinguished  actor  of  the  Theatre-Franf;ais.  This  was  in  1875.  He  next  tried  his  hand  at 
genre  painting,  exhibiting  an  "Interior  with  Gyj^sies"  in  1876  and  "In  the  Guard-house"  in 
1877.  Having  thus  paid  his  tribute  to  convention,  Haquette  followed  a  strong  inclination  that 
led  him  to  study  the  sea,  and  the  sailors  and  lisher-folk  who  live  by  it.  He  built  himself  a 
studio  upon  the  cliffs  at  PoUet,  a  suburb  of  Dieppe,  and  entered  upon  a  new  mode  of  life, 
making  himself  one,  so  far  as  was  possible,  with  the  rude  sea-faring  people  about  him,  wear- 
ing their  dress,  and  adapting  himself  to  their  manners,  and  striving  to  look  at  life  through 
their  eyes.  He  had  a  boat  of  his  own,  and  accustomed  himself  to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  in 
order  that  he  might  represent  it  more  truly  and  sympathetically. 

In  1878,  Haquette  sent  to  the  Salon  "A  Quarrel  at  PoUet,"  sailors  in  a  tavern  who  have 
come  to  blows  about  some  trifle;  in  1879  an  "Interior  at  PoUet,"  and  in  1880,  The  "Fish- 
woman  of  Dieppe,"  a  picture  which  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  public,  and  earned  the  artist  a 
medal.  The  woman  is  a  fine  type  of  her  class:  handsome,  hale  and  hearty,  she  stands  behind 
her  table  and  points  with  her  knife  to  the  big  fish,  from  which  she  is  ready  to  cut  slices  on 
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demand.  The  pictures  we  have  selected  for  copying  give  a  good  notion  of  Haquette's  style. 
The  sturdy  young  woman  in  "A  Fare,"  is  managing  her  feiTy-boat  with  skill,  but,  "The 
Return  "  is  a  more  interesting  subject.     It  is  a  companion-piece  to  Millet's  "Angelus,"  yet  it 


"a  fare." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    GEORGES    HAQUETTE. 


seems  to  us  that  the  sentiment  of  the  hour  is  more  strongly  and  clearly  expressed  in  Haquette's 
picture.  It  is  the  evening  hour,  and  the  Vesper  beU  is  sounding,  as  the  boat,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  day's  work,  is  steered  into  port  between  the  high  stone  waUs  of  the  pier.  The 
gulls  are  scudding  across  the  rainy  sky ;  on  the  rampart  of  the  pier  the  great  crucifix  looms  up, 


"THE    RETURN." 
FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    G.    HAQUETTE 
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and  the  men  in  the  boat  rest  their  oars,  and  doff  their  luits,  as  they  salute  tlic  lioly  si^ni.  (Jn 
the  prow  of  the  boat,  a  boy  with  one  arm  about  the  mast,  and  his  loot  raised,  ready  to  leap 
ashore  as  soon  as  tlie  boat  sliall  toucli  tlie  j)iei',  is  stayed  for  a  moment  in  liis  eagerness,  and 
with  his  liead  bowed  and  his  liat  on  Ins  Icnee  wliispers  an  "Ave,  Mary"  in  answer  to  the 
vesper-bell.  What  a  contrast  between  this  youthful  head  and  the  weather-beaten  face  of  the 
pilot!  How  expressive  the  very  backs  of  the  old  sailors!  We  do  not  remember  when  we 
have  met  a  picture  that  tells  its  simple  story  with  more  force  and  directness  than  this — a  force 
and  directness  transfused  with  a  tenderness  of  feeling  as  real  as  they. 

EjNIILE  RENOUF  is  another  painter  of  marines  who  has  gained  distinction  in  our  time, 
and  he  has  adopted  the  same  methods  of  study  that  we  have  described  in  wiiting  of 
Haquette.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1849,  and  at  iirst  pursued  his  studies  alone,  overcoming 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  his  art; 
but,  in  time,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Julian,  and  in  that  great 
caravanserai  shared  the  counsels  of  Boulanger,  Bouguereau,  and 
Lefebvre.  Between  times,  Carolus  Duran  gave  him  advice  in 
the  study  of  the  figure,  and  Pelouze  taught  him  something  of 
landscaf)e.  He  was  thus  well  equipj^ed,  and  according  to  all 
eigns  should  have  stayed  in  Paris,  and  joined  the  regular  anny, 
biit,  instead,  he  went  to  live  at  Honfleur,  where  his  father  was, 
and  where  he  could  be  near  the  sea — for  the  sea  had  more 

charm  for  him  than  Paris  with  its  crowded  streets  and  conventional  life.  Ilonlleur  is 
a  dull  town  and  a  dirty  one,  and  has  nothing  in  itself  to  please  the  artist,  but  it  is  a  busy, 
active,  sea-faring  place  where  one  may  study,  to  his  heart's  content,  the  lives  and  ways 
of  sailors  and  tishemren.  Here  at  Honfleur  Renouf  lived  and  worked  for  ten  years  or  so, 
painting  subjects  won  from  the  life  about  him,  a  life  in  which  he  shared  to  the  full,  not  shun- 
ning its  perils,  but  rather  courting  them,  and  delighting  in  them,  so  that,  in  his  case  as  in 
Haquette's,  his  pictures  have  a  solid  basis  of  reality  in  them :  they  are  the  fruit  of  experience 
often  dearly  bought.  Renouf  lived  for  a  while  at  Guernsey,  painting  there,  and  lately  he 
has  been  with  us  here  in  America,  where  he  has  produced  a  number  of  portraits,  exhibiting 
in  the  Academy,  and  in  the  Society  of  Ajnerican  Artists,  but  his  work  in  this  country  was 
purely  professional,  and  added  nothing  to  his  reputation.     Nor  has  he  been  always  fortunate 
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in  the  pictiu-es  by  wliich  lie  lias  been  made  known  to  our  public.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
"  Pilot  "  and  "  Lending  a  Hand,"  gave  a  much  higher  idea  of  his  talent,  and  it  is  by  the  latter 
picture,  the  one  we  copy,  that  he  is  most  widely  and  favorably  known.  It  represents  a 
homely  incident  enough,  and  its  air  of  reality  and  the  simplicity  with  which  it  is  treated 
commend  it  to  the  general  public,  who  like  to  see  every-day  life  presented  in  an  every-day 
fashion.  This  little  girl  is  helping  lier  old  grandfather  with  his  rowing  more  than  even  she, 
in  her  childish  self-satisfaction,  believes,  by  the  pleasure  she  gives  him,  and  liy  her  very 
willingness  to  aid  him.  Her  love  renews  his  youtli  in  his  failing  heart,  and  that  is  better 
than  a  strong  hand  at  the  oar. 

ALPHONSE  LEGROS  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1837.  "At  eleven  years  old,"  says  Mr.  William 
^  Ernest  Henley  in  his  notice  of  the  artist,  "  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  drunken  house- 
painter  in  his  native  city.  He  attended  the  local  school  of  art  for  some  few  months,  and  soon 
afterwards,  migrating  with  his  family  to  Lyons,  found  work  at  a  decorator's,  and  was  employed 
in  the  renovation  of  Cardinal  Bonald's  Chapel."  In  1851  he  made  his  way  to  Paris,  where, 
seeking  employment  in  the  direction  thus  far  given  to  his  talent,  he  found  it  in  the  studio  of 
Cambon,  the  scene-painter.  He  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  studied  with  Belloc,  and 
finally  came  under  the  teaching  of  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Municipale 
de  Dessin.  He  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1857  a  portrait  of  his  father.  This  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Champfleury,  who  called  upon  him  and  greatly  encouraged  him.  In  1859  he  painted 
his  "Angelus;"  this  was  followed  by  the  "Ex-voto,"  of  1861,  and  the  "Messe  des  Morts,"  of 
1863,  but  nothing  that  he  did  attracted  much  attention  from  the  French  public:  such  appre- 
ciation as  he  had  came  from  the  artists.  After  a  short  visit  to  Spain,  Legros  went  to  England 
somewhere  about  1863,  and  was  so  well  received  there,  that  he  has  never  since  returned  to 
France.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  in  England,  and  the 
position  he  has  gained  there,  may  have  opened  the  eyes  of  his  countrjinen  to  his  neglected 
merit,  for  several  of  his  pictures  have  been  bought  for  the  provincial  museums  of  France,  and 
in  1868,  his  "Amende  Honorable,"  which  had  received  a  medal  at  the  Salon,  was  purchased 
for  the  Luxembourg.  The  "  Ex-voto,"  of  1861,  is  in  Dijon;  the  "  Monks  at  Prayer"  is  in  the 
gallery  of  Alengon;  and  the  "Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,"  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1866  and 
rewarded  wdtli  a  medal,  is  at  Avranches.  The  picture  we  copy,  "  The  Baptism,"  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  George  Howard,  and  remains,  with  many  of  the  artist's  best  works,  in  England- 
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Legro8  is  distinguished  for  his  etcliings,  an  art  which  he  lias  done  much  to  revive.  In  his 
hands  it  is  not  a  pleasing  art,  nor  does  it  make  an  appeal  to  any  but  artists.  It  is  .strong, 
direct,  terse,  and  regardless  of  beauty,  totally  neglecting  detail,  and  contemptuous  of  trifles: 
it  deals  with  facts  by  synthesis,  and  loves  large  effects  of  light  and  shade.     Beside  making 


"the  baptism." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    ALPHONSE    LEGROS. 
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his  jiuuk  in  etcliing  and  painting,  Legros  has  acqniit'd  no  litth'  reputation  as  a  sculptor  and  a 
medallist,  wliile  liis  productivity  extends  as  well  over  all  the  tieltl  of  design  in  its  minor 
branches,  of  water-color  drawing,  and  drawing  in  sepia,  i)encil  and  (dialk.  The  "  Portfolio," 
edited  by  Mr.  Ilamerton,  has  reproduced  several  of  these  drawings,  and  Mr.  Ilanierton  has 
written  an  interesting  account  of  llie  man  and  liis  work.  He  speaks  of  him  as  a  realist,  but 
lie  makes  a  distinction  between  the  realists  wlio  called  themselves  so,  and  the  men  who  simply 
broke  loose  from  classical  authority  in  order  to  express  themselves  more  fully,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  defending  a  theory.  It  is  tiiie  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  this  name 
of  realist  might  ap^ily  to  Legros,  l)ut  ]\Ir.  Henley  is  more  in  the  right  when  he  defends  the 
descrii^tion  of  the  artist  as  "an  old  master  belated,"  as  containing  the  truth  about  him.  He 
did  indeed  take  modern  subjects,  but  he  did  not  treat  them  in  a  modem  way.  His  pictures 
have  distinctly  an  old-time  flavor,  and  although  he  cannot  be  said  to  imitate  anybody,  yet  the 
old  Flennngs  and  Holbein  are  in  our  mind  as  we  look  at  his  canvases;  he  never  would  have 
etched  as  he  did,  had  it  not  been  for  Rembrandt,  and  his  medals  distinctly  recall  the  Italian 
medals  of  the  Renaissance.  This  we  feel  to  be  true,  and  yet  the  strong  vein  of  personality 
and  of  sincerity  that  runs  through  all  he  has  produced,  forbids  our  thinking  of  him  as  less 
than  a  brother  in  blood  to  his  great  forerunners,  and  one  whose  name,  in  conung  time,  will  be 
honorably  mentioned  with  theirs.  Since  1876,  Legros  has  been  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art 
at  University  College,  London,  and  owing  to  the  active  interest  he  takes  in  his  classes,  he  has 
exhibited  but  little,  although  constantly  producing  work  for  his  own  pleasure. 

HENRY  LEROLLE  was  born  in  Paris,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Lamothe.  He  was  already 
known  to  a  few  amateurs  on  this  side  the  water  by  two  ijictures  exhibited  at  the  rooms 
of  Mr.  Schaus — "  The  Potato-harvest  "  and  "  In  the  Country  " — when  the  painting  we  copy, 
"The  Organ-Loft,"  was  shown  by  Mr.  Durand-Ruel  in  the  "Impressionist  "  Exhibition  held  in 
the  Galleries  of  the  American  Art  Association,  in  1886.  A  certain  grandeur  in  the  expression  • 
of  these  pictures — a  sense  of  something  higher  than  their  subject^ — was  the  i-esult  of  the 
artist's  liking  for  large  spaces,  and  for  a  simi>licity  in  composition  carried  almost  to  the  verge 
of  austerity. 

No  iiicture  in  Mr.  Durand-Ruers  remarkable  collection  interested  a  larger  portion  of  the 
public  than  Lerolle's  "  In  tlie  Organ-Loft,"  the  picture  which  we  copy,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  presented  by  ^Mr.  George  I.  Seney.     LeroUe  would 
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seem  to  have  selected  the  barest  and  most  iiuinterestiiig  chiiicli  lie  coiiM  fmd  in  Paris — it 
may  be  the  chaj^el  of  the  Tuilleries, — and  he  has  collected  in  the  ()i;i;;aii-loft  a  fi:i'oiii)  of  people 
who  have  no  other  charm  for  us  than  tliat  they  are  alive.  At  tlie  organ,  suiiounded  l)y  some 
of  his  friends,  is,  we  believe,  M.  Massenet,  and  at  the  right,  near  the  parapet  of  the  gidlery,  is 
his  wife,  who  is  singing  a  solo  part  in  the  service.  In  the  foreground,  at  the  left,  a  group  of 
ladies  are  seated  who  are  listening  to  the  music.     A  sense  of  reality  pervades  the  entire  scene. 


"IN    THE    ORGAN-LOFT." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    HENRI    LEROLLE,    METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM    OF    FINE    ARTS. 


All  the  persons  are  doing  what  they  are  doing,  even  those  who  are  doing  nothing.  Tlie  per- 
spective is  managed  with  such  skill  that  Ave  feel  as  if  we,  too,  were  seated  in  the  organ-loft, 
and  could  look  doA\Ti  into  the  sunlighted  body  of  the  church.  If  there  be  a  deduction  to 
make  from  an  entire  acceptance  of  this  picture,  it  must  be  on  account  of  the  rather  petty 
figure  of  the  lady  who  is  singing,  although,  as  a  feat  of  skiU,  the  painting  of  this  figure  is  the 
most  notable  feature  in  the  work,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so  unsjanpathetically  conceived. 
There  is  much  that  is  admirable  in  the  group  of  listeners  at  the  left,  especially  in  the  attitudes 
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of  the  two  ladies,  seated  with  their  backs  to  the  spectator,  and  in  spite  of  all  objections  the 
picture  will  hold  its  own  by  the  sense  of  repose  that  it  so  powerfully  expresses,  and  that  it 
communicates  to  the  spectator. 

FRANCOIS  FLAMEi!^ G,  the  painter  of  the  "  Camille  Desmoulins "  which  we  copy,  is  less 
known  than  his  distingiiislied  father,  the  etcher,  but  he  bids  fair  to  have  a  worthy  rep- 
utation of  his  own.  He  is  principally  known  as  a  i^ortrait-iiainter,  but  he  has  produced 
several  historical  pictures  before  the  one  which  we  here  present  to  our  readers.  In  1876  he 
exhibited  "  Barbarossa  visiting  tlie  Tomb  of  Charlemagne,"  and  in  1879  "  The  AiTest  of  the 
Girondins  "  and  the  "  Prison  of  the  Conciergerie:"  the  latter  work  was  purchased  l)y  the  gov- 
ernment. Flameng  was  born  in  Paris  and  studied  first  vrith  his  father  and  afterward  with 
Cabanel,  Hedouin,  and  Laurens.  The  subject  of  the  picture  we  copy  was  happily  chosen  for 
the  French  public,  to  whom  it  is  familiar,  and  becomes  interesting  to  us,  when  once  we  recall 
the  story  it  records.  The  name  of  CamiUe  Desmoulins  is  one  that  will  live  in  the  heart  of  the 
world,  in  spite  of  the  excesses  to  which  he  was  driven  by  his  own  lofty  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
goaded  on  by  the  wild  time  in  which  he  lived.  Carlyle  says  of  him — desciibing  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Dei^uties  to  the  National  Assembly:  he  has  just  spoken  of  Danton — ''Then,  that 
other,  his  slight-built  comrade  and  crafts-brother,  he  with  the  long  curling  locks ;  Avith  the 
face  of  dingy  blackguardism,  wondrously  irradiated  with  genius,  as  if  a  naptha  lamp  burned 
within  it.  That  Figure  is  Camille  Desmoulins.  A  feUow  of  infinite  shrewdness,  wit,  nay 
humor;  one  of  the  sprightliest,  clearest  souls  in  all  these  millions.  Thou,  poor  Camille,  say 
of  thee  what  they  may,  it  were  but  falsehood  to  pretend  we  did  not  almost  love  thee,  thou 
headlong,  lightly  sparkling  man !  " 

Benoit-Camille  Desmoulins  was  born  in  17G0  at  Guise  in  Picardy,  and  sucked  enthusiasm 
and  revolt  with  his  mother's  milk.  His  family  was  in  narrow  circumstances,  but  his  father's 
mind  was  meaner  even  than  his  fortunes,  and  the  son,  seeing  no  way  to  thrive  at  home,  went 
to  Paris,  and  all  aflame  with  the  ideas  bred  in  him  by  his  Romans  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  society,  a  court,  a  church  as  corrupt  and  careless  as  those  of  the  Rome  of  Cicero, 
Sallust  and  Suetonius.  The  i)art  he  played  in  stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion  is  well- 
known  :  in  France  the  tradition  has  never  been  let  die,  and  only  this  year  in  the  Salon,  Mr. 
Barrias  has  a  picture  of  Camille  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Palais-Royal  when,  at  the  news  of 
Neckar's  dismissal,  he  leaped  upon  a  table,  and  burning  eloquence  rushing  now  unhindered 
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thiough  his  once  stammering  lips,  lie  lashed  the  people  up  to  such  a,  mutiny  as  never  rested 
until  the  Bastille  had  fallen.  But  in  the  midst  of  tiiis  darkness  a  doul)le  light  of  love  and 
future  dawned  upon  him.  He  met  by  accident  a  young  girl,  Lucille  Duplessis — lie  reading 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  she  in  comi)any  with  her  mother  amusing  herself  under  the 
trees  and  among  the  flower-beds,  in  the  jileasant  weather.  The  parents  of  Lucille  were 
wealthy:  she  herself  had  a  dot  of  100,000  francs,  no  small  sum  in  those  days.  The  parents 
were  drawn  to  Camille,  and  though  with  Frencii  prudence  they  counselled  delay,  yet  they 
yielded  after  biief  argument,  and  the  two  were  married.  In  1792  a  son  was  born,  and  named, 
not  after  any  saint  in  the  church  calendar,  but  Horace,  after  the  Roman  poet.  In  his  married 
life,  his  beautiful  and  intelligent  wife  sympathizing  with  all  his  ideas,  and  always  ready  to  sup- 
port him  by  her  example  and  counsel,  happy  in  his  little  boy  whom  he  adored,  Camille 
Desmoulins  lived  two  years  of  outward  storm  and  domestic  calm  until  the  day  when  the 
decree  went  forth  against  him  as  it  had  gone  forth  against  so  many  others,  as  noble,  as  high- 
minded,  as  virtuous  as  he.  The  party  headed  by  Robespierre  gained  the  upper  hand,  and 
Danton  with  Camille  Desmoulins  and  others  of  their  associates,  fifteen  in  all,  were  guillotined 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1794.  The  wife  of  Desmoulins,  accused  of  plotting  for  the  rescue  of  her 
husband  and  his  friends,  was  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  ten  days  later.  The  little  Horace 
was  taken  by  his  grandmother,  Madame  Duplessis,  and  carefully  brought  up,  but  when  the 
Bourbons  I'eturned  to  power  in  1815,  despairing  of  France  he  came  to  America,  where  he  soon 
after  died.     It  is  said  he  wore  mourning  for  his  parents  till  the  end  of  his  own  life. 

Mr.  Plameng's  picture  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  painting,  and  one  that  on  its  appearance 
gave  him  a  high  place  among  the  painters  of  //ert re-subjects,  although  a  work  like  this  may 
fairly  be  allowed  historical  value.  The  scene  of  this  domestic  episode  is  a  room  in  the  house 
in  the  Luxembourg  quarter  of  Paris,  where  Desmoulins  and  Danton  lived  as  the  occupants  of 
neighboring  apartments.  At  the  end  of  the  breakfast-table  Camille,  who  has  finished  his 
coffee,  tosses  the  little  Horace  in  his  arms,  catching  him  up  from  the  floor  where  he  has  been 
playing  with  his  toys.  In  front  of  the  table,  Lucille  Desmoulins,  who  has  been  watching  her 
baby  at  his  play,  turns  to  see  her  husband  amusing  himself  with  the  child:  her  charming 
head,  relieved  against  the  muslin  window-curtains,  the  flowing  hair  curling  on  her  shoulders 
after  the  pretty  fashion  of  the  time,  and  bound  with  a  ribbon,  is  painted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
delight  the  artists  by  its  technical  skill,  and  the  poets  by  its  sentiment.  On  the  other  side 
the  table  sits  Danton,  who  has  been  taking  his  coffee  with  the  family.     He  leans  his  lieatt  on 
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his  hand,  and  watches  the  father  and  child  with  a  half -foreboding  smile.  The  servant,  too, 
stops  as  she  carries  oft  the  tray  and  looks  at  her  charge ;  thus  all  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  the 
group  are  turned  to  the  jolly  little  man  who  makes  for  us  such  an  amusing  figure,  in  his  cap, 
his  big  bib,  and  his  short  coats.  A  strange  contrast  to  the  scenes  we  fancy  in  Paris  at  this 
dark  hour — a  green  sunny  oasis  in  a  stormy  sea;  but  it  will  not  last  long.  A  year  or  two 
more,  and  all  will  be  swept  away — Danton,  Camille,  Lucille  will  all  have  vanished  from  this 
earth,  and  the  little  Horace,  unhappily  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  parents,  liberty  and  country, 
shall  wear  out  a  few  years  of  wearied  life,  and  die  in  a  strange  land. 


A  LEXANDRE-GEORGES-HENRI  REGXAULT  was  born  at  Paris  October  31, 1843.    He 


A 


was  the  second  son  of  Victor  Regnault,  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  Director  of  the 
Manufactory  at  Sevres.  A  strong  jiersonal  interest  attaches  to  his  name,  an  interest  that 
gives  a  charm  to  his  work,  that  time,  perhaps,  may  fail  to  confirm.  He  was  hardly  known, 
more  than  by  name,  to  the  general  public,  when  he  was  snatched  from  life.  Dying  at 
twenty-eight,  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  he  left  behind  him  only  a  few  pic- 
tures, but  these  had  such  a  distinct  stamp  of  personality  and  independence,  as  to  make 

the  world  regret  that  he  could  not  have  been  spared 
to  run  out  the  course  so  splendidly  begun.  He 
showed  very  early  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  art  and 
was  placed  at  seventeen  in  the  studio  of  Lamothe, 
a  pupil  of  Ingi-es  and  Flandrin,  and  in  spite  of  his 
later  revolt  from  the  teaching  and  theories  of  the 
classic  school,  he  always  retained  for  his  earlier  mas- 
ters a  deep  affection  and  respect.  In  1863  he  ex- 
changed the  stxidio  of  Lamothe  for  that  of  Cabanel, 
and  in  the  same  year  obtained  a  mention  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  but  it  was  not  until 
1866  that  he  carried  ofl'  the  prize.  In  1807  he  went  to  Rome,  going  first  to  Marseilles, 
and  thence  by  Genoa  and  Florence  directly  to  his  goal.  In  Florence  he  delighted,  but 
his  first  impression  of  Rome  was  disappointing,  as  it  always  is  to  men  of  imagination.  Leav- 
ing Rome  he  travelled  a  little  in  Italy  visiting  Naples  and  Sorrento,  seeing  Florence  again 
and  other  towns  in  Tuscany,  Init  did  not  get  to  Venice.     He  returned  to  Rome  eager  to  begin 
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the  picture  due  for  his  first  year.  He  had  wished  to  paint  a  "Juditli  and  Holofemes,"  bat 
by  the  advice  of  M.  Hebert,  the  head  of  the  French  Academy  in  lioiiie,  lie  took  the  subject  of 
"Automedon  taming  the  Horses  of  Achilles," and  painted  the  picture  whicli  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  This  is  a  splendid  work,  full  of  youthful  (ire, 
and  it  inspired  the  higliest  hopes  among  his  friends,  not  so  much  for  what  is  actually  accom- 
plished in  it,  but  for  the  indications  that  it  gave  of  the  poetic  imagination, — a  faculty  rare 
enough  at  any  time,  but,  as  we  are  apt  to  tldnk,  never  so  rare  as  in  our  own  day. 

In  Rome,  Regnaiilt  painted  the  picture  of  "Judith,"  whi(^h  is  in  the  Museuin  at  Mar- 
.seilles.  In  1867  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Paris  to  see  the  Exposition,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  he  made  for  Wey's  "Rome"  twenty-seven  illustrations,  designs  for  wood-cuts  much 
prized  by  those  who  possess  that  splendid  work.  Leaving  Italy,  he  arrived  in  Spain  in  the 
midst  of  the  Revolution  of  which  Juan  Prim  was  the  hero,  and  Regnault  eagerly  threw  him- 
self into  all  the  excitements  of  the  hour,  and  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  make  a  portrait  of  Prim.  The  commission  resulted  in  that 
picture,  now  become  famous,  which  is  in  the  Louvi-e.  It  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
length  to  which  the  Spaniards  carry  the  niceties  of  etiquette,  that  when  this  magnificent 
picture  was  finished,  Prim  refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  main  objection  was  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  dignified  to  be  shown  uncovered  in  the  oi^en  air!  Regnault  quietly  but  fimily 
refused  to  make  any  concessions,  and  fortunately  for  the  French  the  picture  finally  passed 
into  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Since  then  the  family  of  Prim  have  offered  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  portrait,  but  of  course  with  no  possibility  of  obtaining  it.  After  a  sojourn  in 
Spain,  of  which  his  letters  give  a  brilliant  record,  Regnault  passed  over  into  Tangiers,  and  if 
Italy  had  been  forgotten  in  Spain,  Spain  was  now  lost  in  the  sun  of  Africa.  In  Tangiers  he 
finished  the  "  Salome,"  begun  in  Rome.  Regnault's  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
1870,  and  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  crowd  with  the  "  Education  of  a  Prince  "  by  Zamacois. 
So  great  was  the  pressure  to  see  these  two  pictures  that  a  wooden  barrier  had  to  be  erected 
before  each  of  them,  and  police  stationed  to  keep  the  people  in  line.  The  interest  of  Zama- 
cois' picture  was  largely  political— a  covert  satire  on  the  education  of  the  Prince  Imperial  was 
suspected,  but  while  the  crowd  delighted  in  this  suggestion,  the  government  took  offence,  and 
refused  the  artist  a  medal.  With  Regnault  the  success  was  purely  artistic,  and  his  fame  was 
assured  from  that  day.  The  vigor  and  splendor  of  the  painting,  no  less  than  the  vi\'id  inten- 
sity of  the  life  depicted  in  this  strange  creature,  more  animal  than  human,  with  her  deeply 
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blazing  eyes  under  lier  fell  of  hair,  her  liand  toying  with  the  knife  on  the  brazen  dish,  her 
splendid  limbs  shining  throtigh  the  glittering  veil  of  tissue  of  gold  that  covers  them.  At  one 
time,  Regnault  liad  it  in  mind  to  put  the  bloody  liead  of  Jolin  tlie  Baptist  into  the  dish. 


SALOME." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    HENRI    REGNAULT 
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but  he  finally  decided  against  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  would  have  made  the  want  of 
reality  in  the  conception,  already  sufficiently  disturbing,  more  disturbing  still.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  temptation  to  give  a  i)articular  title  to  the  picture  liad  l)een  resisted  in  the 
beginning,  since  nothing  was  to  l)e  gained  l)y  oflFering  us  such  an  untamed  savage  as  this  for 
the  daughter  of  Herodias. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Regnault  returned  to  Tangieis  and  there  iiaiutcd  "Aii  Execution 
without  Judgment,"  and  "An  Aral)  Fantasia."  The  foiiuer  picture  is  in  the  Luxembourg. 
It  represents  a  gigantic  Moor,  turbaned,  and  wearing  the  long  shirt-like  (/(Uiduuiah,  who 
stands  before  the  rose-colored  wall  of  the  Alhambra,  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  and 
with  calm  indifference  wipes  from  his  yataghan  the  blood  of  his  victim,  whose  headless  body 
lies  at  his  feet.  The  attitude  of  this  executioner  is  superb,  and  the  exj^ression  of  unconscious 
indifference  is  so  subtly  given  as  to  take  away  much  of  the  horror  of  the  scene. 

The  "Fantasia"  is  a  more  agreeable  subject,  and  is  treated  with  s^^n pathetic  gayety.  A 
Cavalier  of  Morocco  is  leaving  the  city  of  Tangiers  with  his  companion  to  take  part  in  one  of 
those  feats  of  arnis,well  called  "  Fantasias  " — horses  whirling  and  plunging  in  a  cloud  of  [dust, 
while  their  riders  frantically  discharge  their  muskets  in  the  air  without  ce.ssation.  The 
cavalier  turns  a  little  in  his  saddle  to  speak  to  his  companion,  and  this  movement  leads  the 
eye  back  into  the  picture,  where,  through  the  archway  of  the  gate,  we  see  the  street  with  its 
houses  and  the  people  bathed  in  the  blazing  sunlight  of  the  African  noon.  This  picture  has 
recently  found  an  American  purchaser. 

With  the  exception  of  several  charming  portraits  of  ladies,  the  pictures  we  have  men- 
tioned— the  "Automedon,"  the  "  Judith,"  the  "  Salome,"  the  "  Execution,"  the  "  Prim,"  and 
the  "  Fantasia,"  are  the  chief  results  of  Regnault's  artistic  activity,  although,  like  every  artist 
of  genius,  he  left  behind  him  a  cloud  of  sketches,  studies,  and  smaller  works.  These  are  now- 
scattered  far  and  wide:  the  pictures,  Avitli  the  exception  of  the  "Automedon"  and  the 
"  Fantasia,"  are  all  in  France,  and  wall  perhaps  some  day  be  all  collected  in  the  National 
galleries  where  the  "  Prim  "  and  the  "  Execution  "  are  already  placed.  The  untimely  fate  of 
Regnault  is  well-known.  On  the  first  news  of  the  disaster  at  Sedan,  in  September,  1870, 
Regnault  and  his  friend  Clairin,  who  were  at  Tangier's,  at  once  set  out  for  Paris,  and  happily, 
in  spite  of  their  fears,  arriving  before  the  investiture  of  the  city  by  the  Prussians,  they  at  once 
offered  their  services  to  the  government.  Regnault  at  first,  characteristically,  enlisted  in  a 
company  of  sharp-shooters,  but  on  the  remonstrance  of  his  fi-iends  he  joined  the  Xational 
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Ouard.  At  the  close  of  tlie  engagement  at  Buzenval,  January  19,  1871,  in  which  tlie  French 
were  defeated  and  driven  back,  Regnault  refused  to  join  his  company  when  the  retreat  was 
sounded,  and  remaining  behind  was  overtaken  by  a  ball  and  killed.  His  death  made  a  deep 
sensation — the  loss  must  indeed  have  been  felt  to  be  great  that  could  so  move  the  heart  of  a 
city  shaken  to  the  centre  by  the  anguish  and  (Vspair  of  her  temble  downfall.  After  the  war, 
a  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Regnault  in  the  Court  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts, 
with  a  figure  designed  by  Henri  Chai^u.  The  monument  was  devoted  to  Regnault  in  chief 
and  to  others  of  the  young  artists  who  had  sacrificed  themselves  for  their  country.  Their 
names  are  inscribed  ujjon  a  slab  fixed  between  two  classic  columns  supporting  an  entablature 
on  which  is  placed  the  bust  of  Regnault  in  bronze  surmounting  the  whole.  In  front  of  the 
slab,  at  one  side,  Chapu's  lovely  "  Youth,"  a  slender  girlish  figure,  reaches  up  to  cro\\-n  the 
names  of  the  dead  heroes  with  laurel. 

Regnault  died  virtually  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  too  young  to  have  given  the  full 
measure  of  his  capacity.  That  he  had  genius  cannot  be  doubted:  what  he  would  have  done 
with  it,  who  can  be  sure?  His  letters  show  him  very  impressionable,  easily  rising  to  a  Ijaical 
enthusiasm  over  a  novel  landscape,  or  new  men  and  strange  manners,  or  the  wonders  of  an  art 
seen  for  the  first  time.  In  the  beginning  it  is  Italy — Florence  and  Michaelangelo  unfold  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  then  8pain,  with  Velasquez  and  Titian,  the  cloudless  blue  of 
her  sky,  the  lavish  richness  of  her  architecture,  the  beauty  of  her  women,  the  cafes,  the  bull- 
fights, the  frank  and  opulent  paganism  of  her  life,  held  him  Joj-fuUy  captive  in  a  golden  net; 
last,  but  only  last  because  Fate  had  so  decreed,  came  Tangiers,  wdth  her  vertical  sun  and  blaze 
of  unaccustomed  color,  and  a  life  still  further  removed  from  the  present,  and  new  dreams  of 
what  his  art  was  to  accomplish — gig-antic  canvases  heaped  Avith  houris,  and  ablaze  Avith 
jewelled  turbans,  golden  armor,  stuffs  of  sunset-dyes,  harnessed  steeds,  and  all  the  lavish 
glories  of  the  unexhausted  East — but  already  Tangiers  had  begun  to  pale  a  little  upon  his 
taste,  and  he  was  meditating  Cairo  and  India,  ever  longing,  ever  unsatisfied,  dreaming  of  new 
worlds  to  conquer — when,  suddenly,  from  home,  afar,  the  .trumpet  sounded  and  the  caU  "  To 
Ai-ms !  "  and  the  youth,  all  noble  at  heart,  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  followed  the  voice  that  was 
to  shatter  his  dreams,  and  give  him  fame  in  an  unlooked-for  way.  The  art  he  left  behind 
him  was  captivating  to  the  imagination,  not  so  nnich  in  itself  as  for  the  deep  impression  it 
made  of  a  nature  of  fervid  intensity,  of  passionate  eagerness  expressing  itself  in  whatever 
subject  came  to  hand — "Automedon  "  or  "  Prim,"  "  Judith  "  or  "  Salome  " — subjects  alike  in 
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different,  but  alike  leaving  the  last  word  unsaid.  Critics,  who  stood  unmoved  before  thb 
vision  of  undaunted  youth,  complained  of  incorrect  drawing,  of  insuffi(!ient  design,  of  an 
evergrowing  love  of  blood  and  cruelty.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  with  his  lofty  nature 
and  his  high  ideals  he  would  not  in  time  have  corrected  his  supei-ficial  faults  and  found  a 
higher  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  talent.  As  we  leave  him,  we  seem  to  hear  the 
silence,  and  to  see  the  look  with  which,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  he  met  the  argument  of  a 
friend  who  urged  that  by  his  position  as  a  stij^endiary  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  he 
was  "exempt  from  military  duty!"  And  here  are  the  last  words  he  wrote  before  the  fatal 
hour.  "  To-day,  the  Republic  commands  from  all  of  us  a  life  pure,  honorable,  serious;  and  we 
owe  to  our  country,  and,  above  our  country,  to  the  human  race,  the  tribute  of  our  bodies  and 
of  our  souls.  What  these  two  united  can  accomplish  we  owe  to  them.  All  our  forces  ought 
to  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  great  family,  in  practising  ourselves,  and  in  developing 
in  others,  the  sentiment  of  honor  and  the  love  of  labor." 

We  ourselves,  proud  in  the  memory  of  our  own  noble  youth,  a  Shaw  and  a  Lowell,  a 
Curtis  and  a  Winthrop,  dead  like  Regnault  upon  the  field  of  honor,  might  inscribe  upon  his 
tomb  this  quatrain  of  our  poet : 

"  Though  love  repine,  and  reason  chafe, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply, — 
'  'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die.' " 

P.  J.  Edmoa^d  Casta:^,  born  at  Toulouse,  and  a  pupil,  after  coming  to  Paris,  of  DroUing 
and  Gerard,  is  a  painter  of  domestic  subjects,  in  which  a  gentle  note  of  pathos  or  of  simple 
homely  enjoyment  is  heard;  as  in  his  '"La  mere  malade,"  "  Les  Orpheliues,"  "BIin(l-iiKin"s 
Buff,''  or  the  pretty  subject  we  engrave,  "  Our  Pets."  In  the  field  he  has  chosen,  he  takes  liis 
subjects  as  he  finds  them;  not  confining  himself  to  any  one  theme,  but  j)lajing  ^vitli  grave  or 
gay,  as  his  mood  may  happen  to  be.  His  work  often  reminds  us  of  Edouard  Frere  in  its 
sympathy  mth  the  life  of  the  poor  and  their  children;  but  though  a  good  workman,  Castan 
has  not  made  so  distinct  a,  mark  as  Frere  either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  painter. 


^.      '  *  '        ►'ft" 


XIV. 


JLTLES  BASTIEN-LEPAGE,  anotlier  interesting  personality  in  the  art-history  of  our 
day,  was  bom  at  Damvillers  in  the  Department  of  the  Meuse,  November  1,  1848.  His 
father's  name  was  Bastien,  and  therefore  by  right  his  own,  but  lie  himself  added  to  it 
the  name  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  M.  Lepage,  who  had  been  his  mother's  mainstay  in  her 
unceasing  efforts  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  her  two  sons,  Jules  the  elder,  and  Emile  the 
younger.  The  father  had  been  at  one  time  a  cooper  in  the  village,  but  later  on  he  gave  up  the 
trade,  and  busied  himself  with  a  vineyard  he  owned.  The  mother  was  a  woman  of  sense  and 
determination,  with  a  great  belief  in  her  son,  and  devoted  to  his  advancement.  The  whole 
family  were  j)easants,  but  Jules  was  not  born  in  poverty,  at  least  not  as  poverty  is  reckoned 
among  jaersons  of  his  class.  His  parents  owned  a  good  house  on  a  corner-lot  on  the  open 
se^uare  of  the  town,  and  close  by,  near  a  water-course,  they  had  a  large  garden,  where  Jules 
was  often  to  be  found  painting.  Aided  by  the  grandfather's  good-will  and  slender  means,  the 
mother  gave  the  boys  as  good  an  education  as  the  schools  of  ^'erdun,  the  nearest  to%\Ti  of 
importance  to  Damvillers,  afforded.  Jules  showed  as  a  child  so  strong  an  inclination  toward 
art  that  his  mother  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  send  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
could  have  better  advantages  for  study,  and  a  clearer  field  for  his  ambition.  At  Damvillers 
he  had  painted  a  portrait  of  his  grandfather,  M.  Lei)age,  and  this  he  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1874, 
where  it  excited  unwonted  enthusiasm,  not  merely  among  artists  and  amateurs  but  with  the 
general  public.  It  had  been  painted  without  the  assistance  of  any  master,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  leam,  without  any  of  those  helps  that  artists  in  general  have  at  couunand,  the  sight  of 
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other  pictures,  copies,  at  least,  of  the  works  of  the  masters,  books,  engravings,  casts— none 
of  these  would  appear  to  have  been  within  Bastien's  reach;  he  had  to  feel  his  way,  and 
trust  to  his  simple  determination  to  paint  what  he  saw,  as  lie  saw  it. 


"BASTIEN-LEPAGE." 

FROM    THE    BAS-RELIEF,    BY    AUGUSTUS    ST.    GAUDENS. 


In  Paris,  Bastien  entered  the  studio  of  Cabanel,  and  while  there  competed  in  1875  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  He  was  defeated,  Comerre  gaining  the  prize,  and  great  was  the  consternation 
and  disgust  among  the  fellow-students  of  Bastien:  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a  great 
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favorite  among  them,  and  they  could  not  endure  to  have  him  beaten.  Bastien  himself  was 
sure  of  success,  and  his  friends  were  as  sure  as  he.  But  Bastien  was  not  made  of  the  stuff  that 
nurses  disappointment.  He  at  once  turned  to  new  tasks,  and  in  this  same  year  gained  a 
second  medal  for  his  portrait  of  M.  Wallon.  Tlie  next  year  he  again  competed  for  the  Piize, 
but  was  again  defeated.  He  seems  not  to  have  coveted  the  Prize,  nor  to  have  been  wounded 
at  liis  failure.  "  I  asked  liim,"  says  M.  de  Fourcaud,  "  if  he  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  Prix 
de  Rome.  He  replied  with  extreme  simplicity,  '  Not  the  least  in  the  world !  If  I  desire  it 
at  all,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  my  parents,  who  have  made  all  possible  sacrifices  for  me,  and  whose 
self-esteem  would  be  flattered  by  it.  For  their  sake,  I  expect  to  try  again,  but  if  I  fail  I  will 
give  up  the  contest.' " 

In  1877  Bastien  exhibited  the  portraits  of  his  father  and  mother,  both  in  one  frame;  in 
1879  the  well-known  portrait  of  MUe.  Sara  Bernhardt;  and  "The  Potato  Gatherers,"  or 
"  Saison  d'  Octobre,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  Salon  Catalogue.  We  copy  both  these  pictures  of 
1879,  as  giving  a  good  notion  of  the  artist's  talent,  although  the  Joan  of  Arc  is  generally 
reckoned  his  master-piece.  Bastien  painted  this  picture  out  of  his  heart:  he  once  said  in 
conversation  with  M.  Fourcaud:  "  One  must  jjaint  what  one  knows  and  what  one  loves.  I  am 
a  villager  of  Lorraine;  I  will  paint  first  the  peasants  and  landscapes  of  my  country  as  they 
are.  I  will  make  also  a  Joan  of  Arc— a  true  Joan  of  Arc— who  wiU  be  of  our  comer  of  the 
earth,  and  not  a  studio-model."  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  Domremy,  the  birth-place  of  Joan, 
is  only  a  few  leagues  south  of  DamviUers.  The  M.  Wallon  whom  Bastien  had  painted  in  1875 
is  the  author  of  an  important  work  on  Joan  of  Arc,  and  it  may  be  that  besides  hearing  of  the 
heroine  from  childhood  as  a  household  word,  a  fre.sh  interest  in  her  may  have  been  awakened 
in  the  artist's  mind  by  liis  intercourse  with  her  distinguished  biographer.  The  "  Joan  "  was 
not  painted,  however,  until  1880.  Soon  after  its  exhibition  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Alden 
Weir  for  ]\Ir.  Erwin  Davis  of  New  York,  and  has  been  deposited  by  that  gentleman  in  the  Art 
Museum  of  Boston. 

Biistien's  jjortrait  of  MUe.  Bernhardt  is  the  best  that  has  been  made  of  that  remarkable 
personality.  The  portrait  by  Clairin,  is  also  nuich  admired,  but  it  deals  only  with  the  ordi- 
nary aspect  of  the  woman;  shows  her  as  all  her  world  might  see  her  in  the  half  publicity  of 
her  studio  on  a  reception-day.  Bastien's  portrait  is  a  luoiv  intimate  presentment;  we  feel 
aware  of  a  strange  individuality,  seen  tlnougli  tliis  fantastic  mask  which,  in  another,  would 
come  near  to  being  ridiculous.     Some  one  said  of  Mllf.  Hcrnliardt.  that  she  has  the  face  of  a 
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toad,  and  the  voice  of  a  niglitingale— it  is  a  pity  that  the  painter's  art  can  sliow  us  the  one 
but  cannot  preserve  the  other.     Still,  with  the  aid  of  Edison's  magical  phonograph,  and  Bas- 


"SARA    BERNHARDT.' 
FROM   THE   PICTURE   BY    BASTIEN-LEPAGE. 
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tien's  picture  the  combination  might  be  handed  down  to  a  remote  posterity.     The  other 
picture  we  copy,  "The  Potato-gatherers,"  is  one  of  a  series  that  Bastion  contemplated,  in 


"the  potato-gatherers." 

FROM   THE   PICTURE   BY   BASTIEN-LEPAGE. 


tended  to  re]>resent  the  whole  cycle  of  the  laboring-year  in  his  country.  He  had,  we  believe, 
no  purpose  to  treat  the  subjects  in  a  formal  relation  to  one  another,  but,  only,  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  served  to  study  the  work  in  farm  and  field,  to  devote  a  canvas  to  each,  so 
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that,  one  day,  the  record  might  be  complete,  from  Spring  to  S])ring.  CoukI  he  have  lived  to 
carry  out  this  intention,  a  most  interesting,  and,  certainly,  a  most  valual)le,  contribution 
would  have  been  made  to  our  already  long  list  of  paintings  and  sculptures  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Labor.  Among  all  these  I'ecords,  coming  down  to  11s  from  the  earliest  times,  none 
would  have  been  found  more  absolute  in  their  homely  ti'uthfiilness  Hum  tliose  of  Bastien, 
none  more  deeply  permeated  with  the  true  sentiment  of  the  subject,  neither  exaggerating  its 
austerity,  nor  dressing  it  up  in  a  borrowed  picturesqueness:  he  loved  his  country-side  too 
much  for  the  one;  he  respected  it  too  much  for  the  other. 

Bastien  died  in  December,  188-1.  His  departure  was  nor  unexpected:  his  health  had  long 
been  delicate,  but  his  death  was  none  the  less  a  deep  grief  to  his  friends,  and,  we  must 
believe,  a  real  loss  to  art.  For  his  was  not  a  nature  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  accom- 
plished, nor  to  sit  idly  looking  at  the  laurels  he  had  gained.  He  had  great  plans  and  high 
hopes,  but  Death  softly  rajit  him  from  their  fidtillment,  and  withdrew  him  from  the  world 
while  it  was  yet  fair  with  the  promise  of  youth. 

JAMES  TISSOT  was  born  at  Nantes,  and  coming  uj)  to  Paris  entered  for  awhile  the  studios, 
first  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  and  then  of  Lamothe.  He  next  came  under  the  iniluence 
of  Henri  Leys,  at  the  time  when  Leys,  abandoning  his  first  style,  founded  on  the  Dutch  mas- 
ters of  the  17th  century,  had  adopted  the  manner  of  the  Flemish  painters  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  in  form  than  the  work  of  Bastien  Lepage  and 
James  Tissot,  and  yet  there  is  a  common  chord  that  binds  them  together — the  chord  of  a 
love  of  truth,  and  a  determination  to  paint  life  as  each  sees  it.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  among  others,  between  the  two  men.  Bastien  went  straight  to  his  task  led  by 
Nature  and  by  his  own  desire:  he  had  no  other  guide  or  leader  but  Nature,  and  he  was  thus 
saved  from  the  difficulty  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  artists  have  to  contend  with— the 
difficulty  of  unlearning  what  has  been  taught  them  by  otliers.  Tissot,  on  the  otlier  hand,  went 
through  the  regular  Academic  training,  and,  escaped  from  that,  came  under  the  influence  of  a 
man  so  much  stronger  than  himself,  that  even  when  he  had  found  his  own  way  he  had  for  a 
long  time  to  follow  it  wdth  his  hand  still  in  the  hand  of  his  guide. 

Under  the  influence  of  Leys,  Tissot  painted  a  number  of  pictures  which,  while  they  bore 
the  undoubted  stamp  of  the  Antwerp  master,  were  in  no  way  related  to  them  in  subject.  He 
appeared  to  be  strongly  drawn  to  the  Faust  legend,  and  painted  a  whole  series  of  pictures  in 
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which  Margaret  played  the  chief  part:  "Margaret  meeting  Faust,"  " Margaret  at  the  Foun- 
tain," "  Margaret  on  the  Ramparts,"  "  Margaret  in  the  Church  " — pictures  that,  in  spite  of  the 
too  evident  preference  for  the  quaint  and  the  unusual  in  costume  and  surroundings,  were  yet 
found  capable  of  deeply  interesting  a  great  many  people  because  of  the  evident  sincerity 
with  which  they  were  painted.  Tissot  returned  to  Paris,  and  painted  there  for  some  time, 
abandoning  the  subjects  that  had  thus  far  attracted  him,  and  exchanging  the  influence  of 
Leys  for  that  of  Japonism,  then  all  the  rage  in  Paris,  and  making  itself  felt  not  only  in  many 
of  the  studios,  but  in  art  and  decoration  everywhere,  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  classi- 
cism had  met  since  the  days  of  romanticism.  Under  this  influence,  which,  after  all,  was  not 
so  far  removed  as  might  have  been  supposed  from  the  mediaevalism  that  had  originally  capti- 
vated him,  Tissot  painted  several  scenes  from  the  contemporary  life  of  the  capital,  in  which  he 
showed  the  same  sincerity  and  love  of  I'eality  that  had  been  found  in  his  earlier  jiictures,  and 
which  have  always  shown  themselves  strong  enough  to  pierce  through  whatever  singularities 
of  manner  he  may  choose  to  adopt.  Such,  among  many  others,  was  the  jiicture  of  which  we 
sliow  only  a  fragment,  "An  Organ-Rehearsal,"  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  give  in  full, 
that  it  might  have  been  compared  with  Lerolle's  "  In  the  Organ-loft."  To  our  thi.  king, 
Tissot's  picture  is  much  more  interesting  than  LeroUe's,  whether  we  consider  the  personality 
of  the  people,  or  the  picturesqueness  of  the  surroundings.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
original  picture  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  body  of  the  church,  the  empty  nave,  similar  to 
what  we  have  in  LeroUe's  picture,  and  that  on  the  right,  instead  of  an  organist  surrounded 
by  his  amateur  friends,  we  have  a  nun  at  the  instrument,  of  whom,  in  our  print,  nothing  is 
seen  but  the  veil  flung  backwai'd,  as  eagerly  attacking  the  keys,  to  quote  Milton,  with  the 
change  of  a  pronoun : 

"  her  volaut  touch 

Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 

Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue." 

This  animated  figure  of  the  organ-playing  nun,  the  ti-anquil  face  and  form  of  the  other, 
and  the  prima  doiina,  ripe  in  worldly  beauty,  and  sensuously  delighting  in  the  music  for 
itself,  make,  to  our  thinking,  a  more  di-amatic  group  than  Lerolle's,  and  no  whit  inferior  to  it 
in  the  painting.  We  may  call  attention,  in  passing,  to  the  characteristic  action  of  the  hands 
of  the  two  women,  the  nun  and  the  i)rima-donna.  The  nun's  hand  is  laid  firmly  upon  the 
edge  of  the  gallery-parapet:  her  heart  is  in  the  meaning  of  the  music;  the  prima  donna  fol- 
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lows  the  notes  with  dainty  iinf^er-tips  upon  imaginary  keys,  pleased  only  with  her  art.  In 
1870,  Tissot  exhibited  at  the  Salon  for  the  last  time:  war  breaking  out  between  France  and 
Prussia  he  went  to  England,  and  since  then  has,  like  Legros,  Alma-Tadema,  Lessore,  and 
others,  made  England  his  home.  There  is  or  was,  no  doubt,  a  feeling  against  him  in  France 
on  account  of  this  desertion.     The  pul)lic,  however,  has  no  reason  to  regret  the  artist's  prefer- 


"A    REHEARSAL." 

A    PORTION    OF    THE    PICTURE    BY    JAMES    TISSOT. 

ence  for  England:  he  has  painted  some  of  his  best  pictures  there,  and  has  also  distinguished 
himseK  as  an  etcher,  producing  some  very  brilliant  plates:  among  them  a  series  of  extraordi- 
nary power,  illustrating  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  transferring  the  scene  from 
Palestine  to  London  in  the  19th  century.  One  of  the  best  of  his  English  pictures  is  the 
"  How  we  read  the  News  of  our  Marriage,"  which  we  have  copied.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of 
pictures  where  he  makes  use  of  the  Thames  water-side  with  its  boats  and  shipping,  and  the 
waiting-rooms  of  the  old-fashioned  inns.     This  young  couple  have  put  up  at  "The  Jolly 
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Young  Waterman,"  on  the  Strand,  if  there  be  such  an  inn,  and  after  breakfast,  ha\*ing  first 
lifted  his  Soi)hie  to  the  high  seat  in  the  bow-window  of  the  inn's  best  parlor,  overlooking  the 
Thames,  Captain  Jack  has  seated  liimself  by  her  side,  and  getting  :is  close  to  her  as  possible, 
in  order  that  not  a  word  may  be  missed,  is  reading  to  her  with  slow  emphasis  the  announce- 
ment of  their  yesterday's  marriage,  in  old  Chelsea  church,  dwelling  on  every  item,  and 
sometimes,  on  the  least  hint  from  the  lady  that  she  had  not  heard  quite  distinctly,  reading 
it  all  over  again  with  a  quizzical  show  of  impatience  but  with  a  secret  delight.  Some  one  has 
said  that  there  is  no  expression  in  the  human  eye  seen  by  itself,  but  are  not  the  Captain's 
eyes  laughing,  as  we  see  them  over  the  tops  of  the  newspaper?  As  for  Sophie,  in  her  pretty 
old-time  morning-dress,  her  mob-cap  ■wdth  the  love-locks  straying  from  under  its  ruffled 
capaciousness,  her  hand  folded  in  happy  rest,  as  if  she  were  quite  content  to  sit  where  she  is 
all  the  day,  and  listen  to  Jack's  nonsense,  the  amiised  look  in  her  face  stealing  out  from  under 
a  slight  veil  of  langixid  retrospect — what  a  charming  figure  she  is,  and  what  a  pleasant  couple, 
the  embodiment  of  youth  and  youthful  hopes! 

AMONG  the  cleverest  of  the  French  artists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  pleas- 
k.  ant  task  of  making  old  times  live  again,  the  two  brothers  Louis  and  Maurice 
Leloir  deserve  a  high  place.  Their  father,  Jean-Baptiste  Auguste  Leloir,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1809,  belongs  to  the  classical  Academic  school,  and  has  decorated  with  religious  paintings 
several  churches,  among  them  that  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois.  He  has  also  painted  many 
easel-pictures.  His  son,  Alexandre-Louis  Leloir  was  born  at  Paris,  and  studied  with  his 
father,  but  his  talent  has  taken  another  direction.  At  the  Salon  of  1875,  he  exhibited 
"  Grandfather's  Birthday,''  the  scene  a  noble  apartment  of  the  17th  century,  with  parents, 
children,  and  attendants,  met  to  congratulate  the  hale  old  man  on  another  leaf  added  to  his 
crown  of  years.  The  picture  by  wliich  he  is  best  known  in  this  counti-y  is  "  The  Temptation 
of  St.  Anthony,"  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  John  Taylor  Johnston:  the  poor  saint,  in  his 
monk's  habit  and  cowl,  embarrassed  almost  to  the  verge  of  indiscretion  by  the  visit  to  his  cell 
of  a  comely  demon  in  no  clothes  at  all,  unless  it  were  a  head  of  hair  to  shame  Mary  Magda- 
lene's. It  is  impossible  to  treat  such  pictures  seriously, so  far  as  subject  goes:  their  motive  is 
childishly  transparent,  but  the  painting  of  Leloir's  group  was  excellent,  and  the  flesh-painting 
much  superior  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  from  French  studios.  The  picture  we  copy, 
"  The  Betrothal,"  is  a  good  example  of  the  artist's  manner.     It  was  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1878. 
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The  subject  needs  no  explanation,  but  the  treatment  is  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  sucli 
themes  should  be  presented.  An  easy,  well-bred  joyousness  runs  tlirough  this  grou])  of 
people  rich  in  the  world's  goods,  seated,  in  summer  weather,  under  the  broad  berceau  which 
has  been  fitted  wp  for  the  occasion  in  festival-fashion  with  tapestries,  the  long  banquetting- 
table  spread  with  damask-linen  over  an  oriental  carpet,  and  lieaped  witli  viands — fruits  and 
dainties  in  glass  and  silver  dishes.  Tlie  company,  intent  u])on  the  pretty  ceremony  of  the 
ring:  the  proud  and  pleased  father  and  mother;  the  younger  ladies  who  have  had  their  turn, 
or  hope  for  it ;  the  little  girl  at  the  end  of  the  table,  as  eager  as  her  matronly  ruff  will  permit, 
to  see  what  her  sister  is  doing;  the  musicians  fiddling  and  piping  away,  with  no  particular 
concern  in  the  matter  except  as  a  bigger  fee  than  usual  may  be  hoped  for,  and  that  mean- 
while a  goodly  flagon  of  wine  is  at  their  disposal  on  a  side  table^all  this,  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  outer  world  seen  through  the  veil  of  vine  and  shrubbery,  make  up  a  pleasant  picture  of 
a  society  whose  members  are  plainly  of  a  mind  that  "  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds." 

Not  so  in  M.  Loustaunau's  picture!  Let  us  hope  the  pretty  betrothal  scene  under  the 
garden-trellis  in  the  17th  century  did  not  prove  the  j^relude  to  such  a  domestic  tragedy  as 
this  of  the  19tli.  For  Melpomene  has  other  attributes  beside  her  traditional  mask  and  dagger 
or  poisoned  bowl;  and  hearts  estranged,  and  love  transferred,  and  looks  of  love  averted  make 
bloodless  tragedies,  the  more  cruel  that  they  must  be  lived  through. 

Louis-AuGUSTE  Georges  Loustaunau,  born  in  Paris,  and  a  pupil  of  Gorome  and 
F.  Barrias,  has  something  of  Hogarth's  clearness  and  directness,  but  not  his  abundance 
of  suggestion.  He  shows  us  a  handsome  dining-room  in  a  rich  house  in  Paris,  furnished,  as 
is  our  nineteenth-century  fashion,  in  the  spoils  of  various  times:  Louis  XIV.  tapestries,  old 
Spanish  chairs,  a  Louis  XVI.  clock,  and  an  "  Emi:)ire  "  table — with  human  beings  acting  the 
old  tragi-comedy  of  a  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode."  She  sits  at  the  table,  returned  to  breakfast 
after  a  short  stroU  with  her  dog  in  the  garden,  her  furred  ^vl■ap  thro\vn  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  He  opposite  Her,  with  the  whole  diameter  of  the  table  and  of  the  round  world 
between  them.  She  sits  with  both  elbows  on  the  table  leaning  her  face  upon  her  hands 
lightly  clasped;  the  egg  she  has  asked  for  untouched  before  her,  her  napkin  unused  fallen  on 
the  floor.  She  is  not  in  a  pet,  nor  sullen,  but  smiles  hall  sadly  as  she  looks  across  the  table 
at  Him,  the  dashing  cavalry-oihcer  they  have  given  her  for  a  liusband,  as  he  sits,  booted  and 
spun-ed,  fresh  and  trim  from  his  early  morning  canter  in  the  Bois.     He  luis  set  up  his 
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"  Figaro  "  against  the  wine-bottle  for  the  easier  reading,  and  holds  his  bit  of  chop  on  his  fork 
half  way  to  his  month,  while  he  follows  a  piqnant  noumUe  (hi  jour  with  the  point  of  his 
knife.  Behind  him,  liis  orderly,  with  his  apron  over  his  uniform,  liis  napkin  under  his  arm, 
and  holding  a  fresh  plate  in  his  gloved  hands,  stands  in  position,  with  his  bodily  eyes 
nowhere,  but  his  consciousness  remorselessly  alive  to  the  situation,  and  secreting   bilious 


"A    MARRIAGE    OF    CONVENIENCE." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    LOUSTAUNAU. 


criticisms  for  the  entertainment  of  the  barracks  at  mess-time.  Hogarth,  in  his  picture,  has 
typified  the  ill-assorted  union  by  two  dogs  fastened  to  one  collar  and  pulling  different  ways. 
Even  in  so  serious  a  work  as  Paul  Veronese's  "  Marriage  in  Cana,"  the  artist  has  dared  to 
play  the  satirist,  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  foreground,  two  dogs,  chained  together,  one 
of  which  wants  to  lie  down  while  the  other  insists  on  standing  up,  may  have  suggested  to 
Hogarth  the  incident  in  his  own  picture.  In  Loustaunau's  version,  the  lady's  pug,  his  dainty 
meal  dispatched,  placed  for  him  on  a  lacquered  tray  on  the  floor,  has  taken  his  place  on  an 
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unoccupied  cliair  at  his  mistress's  side,  aud  looks  out  critically  upon  a  world  not  to  his  mind. 
The  gentleman's  dog,  an  Irish  hound,  symi)athizing  with  his  Tuaster,  has  turned  his  ])ack  upon 
the  other  party,  and  not  having  u  "  Figaro  "  to  divert  him,  has  hnished  his  lueakfast,  leaving 
the  Delft  dish  it  was  served  in  clean  as  a  whistle,  and  has  betaken  himself  to  a  disgruiith^l 
nap  till  time  shall  come  for  idling  on  the  Boulevard  by  his  master's  side.  M.  Loustaunau's 
satire,  if  supeilicial,  is  clever  enough,  and  shows  in  his  other  pictures  an  observation  of  the 
same  quality  that  pleases  us  in  the  one  we  have  described. 

Fekdinand  Roybet  was  born  in  1841  at  Uzes  in  the  Department  of  Gard,  in  that  desolate 
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FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    FERDINAND    ROYBET. 
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region  of  wild  and  bitter  memories  haunted  by  ghostly  legends  of  the  mutual  slaughters  of 
the  Camisards  and  the  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  little 
affected  by  these  gloomy  associations,  unless  his  coloring,  in  its  sombre  richness,  may  be  an 
unconscious  reflection  of  these.  He  began  as  an  engraver,  and  studied  his  art  under  M. 
Vibert,  Professor  of  Engraving  at  the  Academy  of  Fine- Arts  at  Lyons.  In  1865  he  sent  to  the 
Salon  two  paintings,  "A  Female  Musician  "  and  "A  Kitchen-interior,"  and  also  two  etchings 
afterward  published  by  the  Societe  des  aquafortistes,  and  exhibited  by  them.  Later  he 
would  appear  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  painting  almost  exclusively.  His  pictures  deal 
with  genre  subjects,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  interest  in  themselves,  but  are  attractive 
for  their  pictorial  qualities,  and  especially  for  their  color.  Tlie  "  Cock-fight,"  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston,  is  one  of  his  best  pictures,  and  there  is  another  exam- 
ple by  him  in  the  gallery  of  the  late  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt:  "A  Musical  Party,"  painted  in  1877. 
"  The  Drinking-Song,"  which  we  copy,  "A  Court-Fool  in  the  Time  of  Henri  III.,"  "A  Duet," 
"  Players  at  Backgammon  " — these  are  slight  subjects,  as  will  be  seen ;  yet  they  are  treated 
with  spirit,  and  are  true  to  the  character  of  the  time  they  deal  with.  They  have  more 
value  pictorially,  and,  if  we  may  dignify  them  so  far  as  to  say  it,  more  value  historically, 
than  the  subjects  of  Meissonier,  drawn  from  the  same  world,  and  with  which  they  have  now 
and  again  been  compared. 

Alphonse-Eugene  Felix  Lecadee,  born  at  Nantes,  and  a  pupil  of  Gleyre,  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  painter,  since  his  subjects  are  merely  intended  to  raise  our  animal 
spirits  to  a  level  with  his  own.  However,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  example  we  give,  he  does  not 
trifle  with  the  matter  in  hand,  but  treats  it  with  as  much  unction  as  if  he  wea-e  showing  us 
the  Taking  of  the  Bastille,  or  the  Army  of  "WiUiam  the  Conqueror  trying  which  Man  should 
touch  Land  first.  These  are  evidently  Spanish  choir-boys,  as  we  judge  by  their  berettas, 
though  to  judge  by  their  conduct,  they  might  be  claimed  by  any  country.  The  rapidity  with 
which,  for  instance,  the  choir-boys  of  an  English  cathedral,  can  burst  their  angelic  surplices 
and  come  out  knickerbockered  school-boys  aimed  with  bats  and  balls,  almost  before  the 
cadence  of  the  last  "Amen "  has  melted  into  the  air,  is  something  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  "  go  "  in  Lecadre's  picture.  "We  are  a  little 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  the  excitement  we  share  as  to  which  boy  is  to  prove  best  blower ! 
The  middle  one  seems  to  be  most  in  earnest:  the  off  one  can't  get  his  wind  for  laughing,  and 
the  one  nearest  us  is  playing  foul.     The  off  one  has  lost  his  hat,  the  hat  of  tlie  near  one  ^y\\\ 
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be  gone  in  a  minute,  but  tlie  middle  one  lias  saved  his,  and  unless  all  three  become  inextrica- 
bly entangled  and  fall  in  a  heap  of  white  and  scarlet  on  Ihe  sacristy-lloor,  the  chances  are  he 
will  have  the  glory  of  extinguishing  the  light. 


"CHOIR-BOYS." 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    ALPHONSE    LECADRE. 
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Jules-Bkiitrand  Gelibert,  the  painter  of  "An  unlucky  Meeting,"  wvas  ))om  in  1834,  at 
Bagnieres  de  Bigorre  in  the  Department  of  Hautes  Pyrenees.  He  studied  in  the  Academy 
at  Toulouse,  Avhere  his  father,  Paul  Gelibert,  would  ap]:)ear  to  have  l^een  a  Professf)r.    He 


"an  unlucky  meeting." 

FROM   THE    PICTURE    BY   JULES   GELIBERT. 
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has  acquired  a  considerable  distinction  as  an  animal-painter  and  painter  of  hunting-scenes. 
His  cleverness  may  be  judged  by  the  picture  we  copy.  The  expression  in  the  faces  of  the 
dogs  is  kept  close  to  nature  mthout  an  attempt  to  humanize  them  or  to  exaggerate.  Tlie 
spaniel  is  evidently  in  "a  fix,"  as  our  boys  expressively  say.  lie  does  not  tliiulc  it  jirudent  to 
let  the  hare  drop,  and  he  can  do  nothing  against  his  two  opponents  so  long  as  he  holds  it  in 
his  mouth.  It  is  also  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  hare  is  as  dead  as  she  would  have  her 
captor  believe,  and  her  return  to  consciousness  in  case  she  should  be  dropped,  which  we  may 
be  sure  would  be  managed  with  an  adroitness  every  way  worthy  of  "  Brer'  Rabbit,"  would 
add  a  new  complication.  On  the  whole  we  look  to  see  the  question  resolve  itself  into  one  of 
legs!  Discretion  will  once  more  be  judged  the  better  part  of  valor;  the  Spaniel  will  be  off 
as  fast  as  his  legs  will  carry  him,  and  the  Spitz  and  the  Terrier  will  have  to  take  what  satis- 
faction they  can  out  of  barking. 

Albekt  Anker  is  another  painter  of  trifles :  his  pictures  belong  to  the  family  of  pretty 
domesticities  with  which  the  late  Meyer  von  Bremen  has  familiarized  us,  and  they  have  had 
as  wide  a  popularity,  since  if,  as  Emerson  said,  "All  mankind  love  a  lover,"  it  certainly  loves 
a  baby  no  less.  And  Anker's  babies,  pleased  with  their  rattles,  playing  with  dominoes,  build- 
ing houses  of  cards,  making  snow-images,  playing  at  cat's-cradle,  are  pretty,  childish  pieces, 
innocent  and  natural,  and  quite  able  to  hold  their  own  in  popular  estimation  against  the 
critics,  who,  as  they  can't  find  fault  with  the  drawing  or  the  design,  must  object  to  their 
rather  dull  coloring.  Anker  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  born  at  Anet,  Canton  Berne.  He  came  to 
Paris  and  naturally  sought  admission  to  the  stiidio  of  Gleyre,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
Swiss,  and  one  who  in  his  heart  never  wished  to  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  Anker, 
however,  may  be  safely  reckoned  a  Frenchman,  since  he  had  his  education  in  Paris,  and  has 
obtained  all  his  honors  there.  In  spite  of  the  slightness  of  his  subjects  their  classic  derivation 
is  evident:  their  simplicity  of  form,  their  directness  of  statement,  are  the  legitimate  outcome 
of  Gleyre's  teaching. 

Henriette  Browne  is  the  borrowed  name  of  Sophie  the  daughter  of  Count  BouteiUer. 
She  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1829,  and  is  married  to  the  Count  de  Saux.  Her  studies  were  pursued 
in  Chaplin's  studio,  where  she  learned  painting  and  also  etching.  The  prettj'  pictiu-e  which 
we  copy  is  from  an  etching  by  herself:  the  little  boy,  in  his  eagerness  to  comfort  his  sister  for 
some  childish  grief,  has  thrown  his  hat  to  one  side,  and  his  school-book  to  the  other,  and 
embraces  her  in  true  child -fashion.     Her  earlier  subjects  were  drawn  from  the  life  dii-ectly 
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about  her:  the  "Sisters  of  Charity,"  the  "Apothecary-Shop,"  the  " Infant  School"  and  the 
"Children's  Toilet."  Later  she  painted  a  number  of  Oriental  subjects,  "An  Orange-merchant 
in  Upper  Egyjjt,"  "  Children  reading  the  Koran,"  "A  School  in  Cairo,"  and  "A  Coptic  Impro- 


"CONSOLATION." 
FROM  THE  ETCHING  BY  HENRIETTE  BROWNE. 
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visator."  One  of  her  best  pictures,  known  by  the  engraving,  is  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity  "  or 
"'The  Sick  Child,"  where  pathos  was  obtained  without  exaggeration,  as  without  morbid 
appeal,  and  a  charming  pictorial  effect  was  produced  by  the  large  translucent  caps  of  tlie 
Sisters,  a  style  of  head-dress  that  was  surely  evolved  from  the  nund  of  an  artist. 


XV. 


LEON- JOSEPH  FLORENTIlSr  BONNAT  was  born  at  Bayonne  in  1833.  It  was 
probably  something  in  his  temperament  that  led  him  to  Madrid  in  the  first  place 
rather  than  to  Paris  for  the  study  of  his  art,  although  the  nearness  of  Ms  native 
place  to  the  Peninsula  may  have  had  to  do  with  his  choice.  He  entered  the  studio  of 
Frederic  Madrazo  and  remained  there  until  lie  was 
twenty-one,  when  he  went  to  Paris  and  continued  his 
studies  with  Leon  Cogniet.  Madrazo  had  ^^ished  to 
turn  him  in  the  direction  of  genre  painting,  for  which 
he  thought  he  showed  an  aptitiide.  But  his  pupil 
had  more  ambitious  ideas :  the  great  gallery  of  Mad- 
rid had  worked  its  powerful  charm  upon  his  nature, 
in  which  a  fiery  energy  and  a  sombre  strain  were 
closely  mingled:  the  laurels  of  Velasquez,  Ribera 
and  Murillo  would  not  let  him  sleep,  and  if  he  had 
not  the  assurance  that  he  belonged  to  their  company, 
he  none  the  less  ardently  desired  to  make  himself  worthy  of  it.  While  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cogniet,  he  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  but  he  obtained  only  the  second 
prize,  which  did  not  entitle  him  to  the  privileges  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  but  his 
friends  in  Bayonne  made  up  a  purse  for  him  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  go  to  Italy, 
where  he  remained  diligently  working  for  four  years.  The  first-fruits  of  his  study  was  his 
"Adam  and  Eve  finding  the  body  of  Abel,"  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1860,  and 
was  purchased  for  the  Museum  in  Lille.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  ^Martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,"  "Antigone  leading  her  blind  father  ffidij)us,"  but  these  attempts  were  less  kindly 
received  than  his  "  Pilgrims  before  the  Statue  of  St.  Peter  in  St.  Peter's  Church,"  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  series  of  pictures  drawn  from  the  lives  of  the  Italian  peasantry,  in  which  Bonnat 
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gained  his  first  real  success  with  the  public.  Among  these  "A  Half-penny,  please,  Sir," 
"  Neapolitan  Peasants  before  the  Palazzo  Famese  at  Rome,"  "  Roman  Beggars,"  and  some 
portraits  of  children,  "  Mariuccia,"  the  one  we  copy,  and  "  Ciociara,"  were  eagerly  welcomed 
as  they  made  their  appearance,  year  after  year,  at  the  Salons,  and  were  reproduced  by  photog- 
raphy and  engraving.  Such  charm  as  these  pictures  had,  consisted  solely  in  their  literalness : 
they  neither  attempted  to  reiine  upon  the  external  coarseness  and  rudeness  of  the  Italian 
peasant's  life,  nor  did  they  seek  to  find  in  it  play  for  satiric  touclies  or  humorous  suggestions, 
such  as  a  Zamacois  or  a  Vibert  would  have  taken  pleasure  in.  A  certain  grimness  in  the 
presentation,  matched  with  the  sombre  character  of  the  painting,  might  have  been  expected  to 
alienate  the  spnpathies  of  the  crowd  from  Bonnat's  painting,  but  his  directness,  his  honesty 
of  dealing  witli  the  facts  before  him,  and  a  sense  that  his  art  was  seriously  meant,  earned  for 
him  a  better  reward  than  usually  waits  ujion  purveyors  to  the  pleasure  of  the  multitude.  But 
Bonnat  himself  was  not  satisfied  with  such  a  reputation,  and  these  pictures  were  only  an 
incident  in  his  career:  if  truth  were  told  they  were  probablj"  only  meant  as  material  stepping- 
stones  to  something  he  valued  at  a  far  higher  rate.  In  1864  the  city  of  Paris  commissioned 
him  to  i^aint  a  picture  from  the  subject, "  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  taking  the  Place  of  a  Prisoner," 
now  hung  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  des  Champs.  In  1869  he  sent  to  the  Salon  an 
"Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  painted  for  his  native  city  and  destined  for  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  in  Bayonne.  In  the  same  year  he  had  executed  for  the 
city  of  Palis  designs  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Court  of  Assises,  and  this  work  had  made  so  strik- 
ing an  impression  that,  taken  with  the  admiration  excited  by  the  "Assumption,"  the  artist 
received  the  commission  from  the  city  to  paint  the  "  Crucifixion  "  which  now  hangs  over  the 
bench  of  the  judges  in  the  Court- Room  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  It  is  probable  that  this 
picture,  which  gave  rise  to  a  storm  of  controversy  by  no  means  confined  to  the  circle  of  artists, 
is  the  one  which  best  conforms  to  the  ideal  that  Bonnat  has  set  before  him  in  his  art,  and  that 
best  represents  his  character.  So  far  as  the  artists  were  concerned  there  was  but  one  senti- 
ment, that  of  admiration  for  the  vigor  of  the  drawing  and  the  masterly  overcoming  of 
difficulties,  but  the  general  public  and  tlie  critics  were  divided  into  two  strenuous  camps, 
asking  and  answering  the  question :  "  Should  the  Crucified  be  sho\vn  us  as  a  god  who  dies  for 
the  human  race  or  as  a  criminal  Avri thing  in  agony  on  his  cross? "  Bonnat,  whatever  he  may 
have  meant,  and  of  course  he  could  not  have  meant  to  take  the  baser  view,  has  nevertheless 
painted  a  picture  that  can  never  elevate  the  spectator's  mind  above  the  material  aspect  of  the 
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question.     His  "Christ  on  the  Cross"  is  only  a  man  who  is  siillVring  a  cruel  ]iunishnient  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  inflict  it:    there  is  iiothiiit;  to  indicate  whether  he 
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is  the  innocent  victim  of  injustice,  or  a  criminal  expiating  his  crime.  If  we  are  led  to  either 
conclusion  it  must  inevitably  be,  vrere  we  sufficiently  free  from  the  conventions  of  art  to  look 
at  the  picture  without  relation  to  its  title,  that  we  are  looking  at  any  one  of  those  crucifixions 
that  were  so  common  imder  the  Roman  Empire.  So  far  as  any  spiritual  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  by  the  criminal  at  the  bar  from  such  an  exhibition  of  physical  agony,  it  is  likely  he 
would  be  as  much  affected  if  not  more  by  an  equally  vivid  presentment  of  the  death  that 
awaits  him  upon  the  guillotine.  Tlie  "Christ"  of  Bonnat  is  painted  with  the  mind  and 
almost  with  the  brush  of  Ribera.  A  prey  to  the  most  horrible  torture,  his  muscles  are  con- 
torted, his  veins  swell,  and  a  ghastly  light,  not  from  Heaven  but  from  Hell,  streams  upon  the 
canvas,  and  brings  out  into  fearful  relief  the  full  agony  of  the  sufferer.  N'o  ray  of  comforting 
light  pours  upon  him  from  his  Father's  throne,  no  angels  in  the  promised  legions  gather 
round  to  fan  him  with  winds  from  Eden,  and  to  cheer  him  with  sustaining  looks  of  love  and 
pity.  Nor  in  his  own  face  were  there  seen  that  mingled  resignation  to  the  ^\'ill  of  God,  and 
forgiveness  of  his  fellow-men  that,  unattained,  no  doubt,  but  earnestly  striven  for  in  the 
works  of  the  earlier  painters,  make  even  their  unsuccess  respectable.  As  an  exhibition  of 
skill,  uncommon  at  any  time,  and  perhaps  more  uncommon  than  ever  in  our  day,  when  such 
feats  are  less  in  fashion  than  they  once  were,  Bonnat's  picture  Anil  long  hold  a  high  place,  but 
it  will  always  be  more  praised  by  ai'tists  than  by  the  general  public. 

In  1870  Bonnat  sent  to  the  Salon  "A  Fellah  Woman  and  her  Child  "  and  "A  Street  in 
Jerusalem,"  the  first  of  his  Eastern  pictures,  the  promise  of  an  interesting  series  of  studies 
which  followed  one  another  in  swift  succession:  "A  Negro  Barber,"  "A  Turkish  Barber," 
"  Sheiks  of  Akabah,"  and  others,  several  of  them  to  be  seen  here  in  America — "An  Arab 
plucking  a  thorn  from  his  foot,"  belonging  to  the  Vanderbilt  collection,  and  "An  Arab 
Sheik  "  in  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Walters'  gallery.  Still  here,  as  in  Italy,  Bonnat  foils  us  with  sketches 
for  pictures :  he  seems  never  to  look  1>elow  the  surface,  nor  to  find  an}i:hing  to  paint  but  what 
can  be  painted. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  more  can  fairly  be  said  of  his  portraits — the  last  field  in 
which  he  has  sought  and  in  which  he  has  certainly  gained  distinction.  Here,  again,  Bonnat 
is  represented  in  this  country — by  four  portraits  in  ]\Ir.  Wm.  T.  Walters'  possession:  among 
them  one  of  the  artist  himself,  painted  for  Mr. Walters  and  presented  to  him,  and  one  of 
Barye.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  the  portrait  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston,  painted  at  the 
request  of  the  Ti-ustees,  has  never  been  considered  a  happy  perfonnance  either  as  a  work  of 
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art  or  as  a  Ukeness.  But,  whether  it  be  to  tlieir  credit  or  no,  "  it  is  proved  already,  and  it 
wiU  go  near  to  be  thought  so,  shortly,"  that  Fi'ench  artists  never  do  an  American  sitter 
justice.    Whether,  as  is  most  likely,  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  paint  their  best  for 
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anybody  outside  of  Paris,  or  wlietlier  They  wish  to  show  how  little  they  lespert  people  who 
do  not  encourage  their  own  artists — who  ever  heard  of  a  Frenchman  asking  anybody  but  a 
Frenchman  to  paint  his  portrait  ? — the  fact  remains,  that  no  matter  how  many  lettei's  he  may 
widte  to  his  client  praising  his  own  work — another  little  trick  which  our  French  friends  are 
very  fond  of  playing  off  upon  us — it  is  impossible  for  money,  for  money  least  of  all,  to  get  a 
Frenchman's  best  work  out  of  him  on  commission. 

But,  viewed  from  a  certain  point,  Bonnat's  portraits  of  Frenchmen  are  much  esteemed  at 
home,  and  certainly  it  is  by  these  he  is  to  be  judged.  Among  his  portraits  of  distinguished 
people  those  of  the  late  M.  Thiers,  President  Grevy,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Mme.  Pasca  are  the  best 
known,  and  of  the  first  three  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  taken  their  place  as  the  most 
popular  reiu'esentatives  of  their  respective  subjects.  Mme.  Pasca  is  less  widely  known,  but 
Rajon's  fine  etching  from  Bonnat's  picture,  which  we  copy,  shows  it  an  interesting  portrait  in 
itself,  both  for  the  strong  personality  of  the  subject  and  for  the  large  artistic  way  in  which  it 
is  treated.  All  in  this  portrait  is  nobly  proportioned  and  justly  related,  and  while  the  painter 
lias  no  doubt  rejoiced  in  the  rich  dress  of  white  satin  and  fur,  lie  has  not,  as  is  so  often  done, 
given  it  pi'eeminence  over  the  woman  whose  ripe  beauty  it  adoms. 

If  among  the  three  portraits  of  distinguished  men  of  our  time  we  have  cited,  that  of 
Victor  Hugo  has  had  the  widest  popularity,  having  come  to  be  the  accepted  likeness  of  the 
great  poet,  it  is  only  because,  of  the  three,  Hugo  is  the  best  known,  and  the  only  one  who  ^vill 
add  glory  to  our  century.  M.  Grevy  was  of  course  only  a  respectable  accident,  whose  course 
went  out  in  snuff,  and  though  M.  Thiers  was  no  doubt  a  distinguished  figure,  and  as  a  patriot 
will  always  deserve  well  of  France,  yet  there  was  always  something  a  little  less  than  dignified 
about  his  personality  which  made  it  impossible  for  a  portrait-painter  to  reap  much  reflected 
glory  from  painting  him.  In  the  case  of  a  "\"ictor  Hugo,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  it  is 
the  man  of  genius  who  has  the  jiainter  in  his  power.  To  paint  a  man  of  genius  needs  a  man 
of  genius:  it  calls  for  more  than  a  photographer  Anth  a  dose  of  talent  added.  It  is  rare  to 
meet  a  man  of  genius  whose  personal  presence  comes  up  to  one's  imagination.  B.  R.  Hayden 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  Wordsworth  was  the  only  man  he  ever  saw  who  looked  conscious  of 
inspiration,  but  though  portrait-painters  have  contrived  to  flatter  our  vanity  by  proving  to 
us,  with  brushes  and  canvas,  that  great  men  are  not  to  be  told,  by  their  looks,  from  little  ones, 
yet  none  the  less  we  keep  on  insisting  that  if  they  cannot  make  them  look  like  great  men 
they  have  no  business  to  paint  them  at  all.     However,  the  thing  is  impossible  unless  the  artist 
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himself  uses  imagination  to  mix  his  colors  with.  And  this  Bonnat  has  certainly  not  done 
in  painting  Hugo.  He  has  seen  the  man  only  skin-deep,  as  he  saw  only  tho  nutsido  of  Italy 
and  the  East,  and  instead  of  the  martyr's  patience  gave  ns  only  his  pain. 


"victor     HUGO." 
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Jeax  Beraud  was  born  at  Saint  Petersbnrg,  of  French  parents,  early  in  the  fifties,  for 
the  books  supply  few  details  as  to  his  life.  His  father,  says  M.  Montrosier,  was  a  sculptor 
of  merit  who  died  young,  and  the  child  was  left  an  orphan  at  four  years  old.  He  was  brought 
to  Paris,  and  put  to  school.  We  do  not  hear  of  him  the  usual  stories  of  a  premature  bent 
toward  art:  there  are,  as  yet,  no  anecdotes  d  la  mode  of  copy-books  defaced  with  sketches,  of 
studies  neglected,  of  purblind  teachers  in  despair,  etc.,  etc.  Doubtless  these  will  be  furnished 
in  time,  but,  so  far  as  appears  at  present,  the  young  Beraud  had  no  other  ambition  on  leaving 
college  than  to  become  a  lawyer,  nor  are  we  informed  why  he  gave  up  his  dreams  and 
exchanged  the  gown  and  beretta  of  the  judge  in  the  far  future  for  the  blouse  and  cap  of  the 
painter's  apprentice.  However  it  came  about,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Bonnat,  and,  almost 
from  the  first,  sought  his  subjects,  where  he  has  ever  since  found  them,  in  the  streets  and 
Salons,  the  cafes  and  music-halls  of  the  Paris  of  to-day.  His  small  canvases  showed  such  a 
sense  of  proportion,  and  such  impartiality  of  observation — in  the  absence  of  a  visible  halo  his 
saints  being  undistinguishable  from  sinners — that  his  pictures  had  something  of  the  chami  of 
the  instantaneous  photogi'aph :  something  of  its  charm,  and  something  of  its  defect  as  well — 
the  reality  was  there,  but  it  was  the  disillusioning  sun  and  not  the  creative  artist,  who  had 
reported  the  facts.  For  the  boat  in  which  Daubigny  lived  upon  the  Seine  while  painting  the 
river,  Beraud  had  a  cab  contrived,  with  an  opening  in  the  top  for  light,  filled  in  with  glass; 
and  with  the  shade  of  one  of  the  side-windows  drawn,  he  would  paint  looking  out  at  the 
other.  Thus  freed  from  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  the  crowd,  he  could  navigate  Paris 
streets  at  his  pleasure,  culling  anecdotes  and  observations  where  he  saAv  them,  and  later  would 
perfect  his  work  from  models  in  his  studio.  Subject  aiter  subject  renewed  for  us  in  memory 
the  sparkling  life  and  animation  of  Paris,  or  promised  it  to  those  of  us  who  had  not  yet  par- 
taken of  the  intoxicating  pleasure.  The  crowded  Boulevard,  in  whose  broad,  sweeping 
currents  a  hundred  lesser  streams  of  life  converge,  the  lounging  quays,  the  windy  bridges, 
making  sport  alike  of  the  Academician's  hat  and  the  grisette's  bonnet,  how  pleasant  were 
these  reminiscent  pages,  and  how  satisfactory,  if  only  there  could  have  breathed  from  them  a 
little  wind  of  imagination !  Much  was  told,  and  told  with  grace  and  spirit,  but  nothing  was 
suggested.  Then  came  the  "  Salons ; "  indoor  effects  of  rich  rooms  filled  with  fashionable 
people  seated  chatting,  leaning  upon  the  chimney-piece  surveying  the  murmuring  hive,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  grouped  in  the  anti-chamber,  entering,  or  taking  leave — aU  the 
incidents  of  an  At  Home  seen  under  the  soft  refiections  from  shaded  lamps  and  candles,  not, 
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as  with  lis,  lighted  witli  glaring  gas — that  (h'stroycr  of  all  aitislic  ffTpct,  playing  the  traitor 
to  art  and  nature  alike,  to  the  beauty  of  woman  and  to  the  elegance  of  her  siiri-oiindings. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  picture  we  copy, — "Ala  Salle  Graifard,"  as  it  was  cata- 
logued, "Vive  la  Commune!  "  as  our  title  runs — is  not  only  Beraud's  cliief  claim  to  distinc- 
tion, but  so  far  in  advance  of  all  he  has  done  as  to  have  surprised  his  little  world  of  atlmirers. 
It  is  a  picture  of  contemporary  life  of  gi'eat  value,  no  matter  how  repulsive  it  may  l)e  to  most 
of  ns,  but  its  value  is  at  least  as  great  on  the  artistic  side  as  on  the  histoi'ic.  As  record  it  is 
so  clear,  so  penetrating  and  so  just,  so  nicely  sheering  the  shipwrecking  rock  of  caricature, 
and  against  all  conviction  asserting  the  human  element,  that  to  describe  it  woidd  be  an 
impertinence.  The  four  men  upon  the  jjlatform  are  as  real  as  Shakespeare's,  and  drawn  with 
as  imi)ersonal  a  hand.  AVe  miist  not  leave  it,  however,  without  a  word  for  the  "  Reporters  " 
in  the  foreground,  a  group  which  deserves  to  be  called  a  masterpiece  of  chai'acter-drawing. 

Pierre-Louis  Joseph  de  Coninck,  the  painter  of  the  pretty  Italian  girl,  pausing  in  her 
dexterous  thumbing  and  shaking  of  the  taml)ourine,  to  watch  the  tired  dancers  resting  under 
the  trellised  vine,  was  born  at  Meteren  in  the  Department  Le  Nord,  in  1828,  and  coming  up  to 
Paris  entered  the  studio  of  Leon  Cogniet.  In  1855  he  carried  off  the  second  Roman  prize, 
but  as  this  does  not  give  the  recipient  a  right  to  visit  Italy,  the  young  man  must  have  had 
the  means  to  go  there  unaided  by  the  Government.  His  subjects  are  chiefly  dra\ra  from  the 
life  and  poetry  of  that  country.  His  "  Bathers  at  Capri,"  "  The  Moccoli  at  Rome  "^ — a  Carni- 
val scene — "  Dolce  Farniente,"  sweet  time  of  do-nothing,  "Ave  Maria,"  are  among  his  Italian 
pictures,  and  he  has  also  painted  portraits,  and  a  few  historical  and  religious  subjects :  "  Tlie 
Punishment  of  Queen  Brunhilde  "  and  "  Christ  blessing  little  Children." 

Adeien  Moreau,  born  at  Troyes,  and  a  pupil  of  Pils,  seldom  reaches  a  higher  point  than 
he  attains  in  the  picture  we  copy.  It  belongs  to  the  same  company  with  the  "  Betrothal "  of 
Louis  Leloir,  but  there  is  not  the  same  variety  of  incident  nor  the  play  of  character  in 
Moreau's  picture  that  Leloir  gives  us;  yet  it  is  not  for  these  things  that  we  go  to  the  clever 
artist  of  the  "  Betrothal "  and  the  "  Grandfather's  Birthday."  However,  skill  in  composition, 
if  it  be  only  in  the  setting  of  a  stage-tableau,  counts  for  something,  and  in  this,  Adrien 
Moreau  is  not  an  unimportant  member  of  the  tribe  of  decorators:  the  men  who  have  nothing 
to  say,  and  who  say  it  in  the  iirettiest  way  possible.  In  the  present  picture  the  young 
people  who  are  going  through  the  first  figures  in  the  matrimonial  pas  de  deux  make  a  pretty 
group  by  themselves:   the  gentleman  standing  ready  to  do  the  right  thing  with  his  Uly,  in 
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return  for  her  soniewhnt  hesitating  rose.  We  ventuie  to  think  that  the  artist  might  have 
furnished  the  lady  with  a  more  attractive  suitor:  the  gallant  api)ears  to  be  mther  a  heavy 
l)erson,  but  it  is  too  late  to  mend  matters  now.  The  company  at  the  table  are  entirely  pleased 
with  the  way  things  are  going;  the  young  mini's  father,  who  has  come  along  with  lum  to 
further  his  wooing,  is  so  intent  on  watching  the  progress  of  affairs  that  he  does  not  hear  what 


"THE    COURTSHIP." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    AORIEN    MOREAU. 


the  young  lady's  sister  is  saving  to  liim,  and  the  jxige  who  has  been  holding  the  tray  of 
liqueur  glasses  at  the  old  gentleman's  elbow  an  unconscionable  time,  is  beginning  to  wish — if 
servants  in  that  time  ever  allowed  themselves  to  wish  anything  with  regard  to  their  mastei-s 
— that  old  gentlemen  would  sometimes  give  a  thought  to  young  ones.  In  troth,  a  gentle 
feeling  of  ennui  so  pervades  this  picture  that  ten  to  one  it  will  end  by  communicating  itself 
to  the  spectator. 

Maurice  Leloir,  another  painter  who,  like  his  brother  Louis  and  a  hundred  others,  em- 
ployed his  talent  in  galvanizing  into  life  a  past  age,  yet  brought  to  the  task  in  which  he 
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delighted,  a  learning  and  an  accent  all  his  own.  He  was  born  in  Paiis,  and  was  proud  to  call 
himself  the  pupil  of  his  father  and  his  Inotlier:  they  formed  indeed  one  united  and  happy 
family,  first  broken  by  the  death  of  Maurice,  who  departed  in  1S84,  leaving  a  gap  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  filled — no  one  since  th^ighteenth  cHitury  closed,  lias  lived  who.  like  Maui'ice 
Leloir,  could  construct  its  skeleton.jfrom  a  single  bone.  As  the  wrifei-  has  said  in  aTiolher 
place:  "  From  the  architecture  of  a  palace  down  to  the  build  of  a  portmanteau,  he  would  seem 
to  have  studied,  to  have  analyzed,  to  have  sjnnpathized  with  everything.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  his  treatment  of  tlie  architecture  of  the  time.  Not  a  moulding,  not  a  scroll — 
the  corbel  that  supports  a  balcony,  the  iron-work  of  grille  or  gateway,  the  roof  jiiled  uji  with 
dormer  on  dormer,  and  gables  to  catch  every  wind  that  blows — nothing  escajies  his  obser\ant 
and  sympathetic  eye."  In  the  costume  of  the  time  he  was  equally  learned,  and  he  infused 
into  every  subject  he  dealt  ^\ith  so  much  of  his  own  enjoyment  and  real  sjnnpathy,  that 
something  much  Itetter  than  learning  was  the  result.  The  iirst  picture  that  made  liim  spec- 
ially remarked,  was  his  ''  Last  Visit  of  Voltaire  to  Paris,"  painted  in  1878.  In  Leloir's 
picture,  Voltaire  is  crossing  one  of  the  squares  of  Le  ^Marais,  the  old  Temple  Quarter  of  Paris, 
in  a  carriage,  when  his  vehicle  is  stopped  by  the  welcoming  crowd.  Fruit-sellers,  porters, 
errand-runners,  working  people  of  all  sort  run  to  greet  their  friend,  the  friend  of  mankind. 
He  smiles  from  tlie  carriage  window  that  smile  which  transfigures  the  wizened  face  in 
Houdon's  statue,  and  all  the  crowd  smiles  back  at  him  from  the  heart. 

The  picture  that  we  copy  is  another  episode  in  that  strangely  contradictory  time.  It  was 
painted  in  1882  and  called  "  The  Last  Sheaf."  It  recalled  an  old  Norman  custom.  The  last 
day  of  harvest  the  farm  hands  returned  to  the  farm,  dancing  and  singing.  They  crowned 
their  wagons  with  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  sheaves,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hay  the  women 
sat  with  bare  feet  and  sang  their  country-songs.  The  painter  has  imagined  that  the  peasants 
of  some  chateau-farm  have  invited  the  master  of  the  domain,  his  wife  and  l)oy,  to  share  in 
their  harvest-home.  Dressing  up  a  boat  for  the  nonce  with  Autumn  field-llowers,  and  sheaves 
of  wheat,  at  the  prow  a  gallant  trophy  formed  of  a  lordly  sheaf,  with  scji:lie,  and  rake,  and 
sickle,  and  flail,  surmounted  by  a  cock  perched  in  the  crescent  horns  of  a  pitch-fork,  the  party 
makes  its  way,  startling  the  fishes  in  the  quiet  river  and  sliaking  the  lily  pads:  At  the  stern 
the  handsome  couple  sit  pleased  under  an  improvised  awning,  and  the  pastoral  music  of  the 
village  band  of  flute,  musette,  and  violin  is  echoed  back  by  the  joUy  company  of  haymakers 
on  the  shore.  , 
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OLLON  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1838.  As  a  painter,  we  learn  from 
a  short  notice  ^^Titten  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  he  appears  to  have 
been  self-taught,  for,  at  the  Lyons  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  he 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  engraving,  in  whicli  he  might 
have  become  proficient ;  but  his  natural  inclination  for  painting 
asserted  itself,  and  his  first  essays  showed  sitch  marked  talent 
that  means  were  found  to  send  him  to  Paris,  where,  after  a 
first  rebuff — a  Portrait  d'Homme  refused  by  the  Salon — he 
obtained  admission  to  the  exhibition  of  18G4,  -where  his  "Art  et  Goumiandise,"  a  vigorous 
study  of  still-life,  at  once  gave  him  a  place  apart.  It  is  noticeable  that  his  name  appeal's 
in  the  Catalogue  unaccompanied  by  that  of  any  artist  as  teacher  or  chaperon:  ^'A/ifoifw 
Vollon,  ne  d  Lyoii^'  and  with  the  address  of  his  studio,  is  the  terse  announcement.  In 
1865  he  sent  to  the  Salon  an  '*  Interieur  de  Cuisine."  This  was  liouglit  by  the  city  of 
Nantes,  and  henceforth  the  yearly  exhibitions  were  for  him  a  succession  of  triumphs.  From 
1864  until  to-day,  the  gi-eater  part  of  Yollon's  work  has  been  in  the  field  of  still-life:  the 
•"  Return  from  the  Market,"  "  Sea-fish,"  "  Grapes  from  the  South,"  "  Curiosities,"  "  New  Year's 
Day  "  (a  pile  of  bon-bons,  fruits  and  flowers),  "  The  Cauldron,"  "  Pumpkins  " — these  are 
so  many  master-pieces  in  their  kind,  and  have  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  the 
public,  that  justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  the  versatility  of  the  artist's  talent.  His 
"  Fish- woman  of  PoUet,"  in  the  Salon  of  1876,  his  "  Spaniard,"  of  1878,  with  a  number  of 
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" heads,"  painted  from  time  to  time,  reveal  powers  that  would  li;ivc  ,i;i\>'U  Volhm  an  equal 
fame  in  the  jiainting-  of  human  subjects  witli  that  whicli  he  lias  otilaincd  iu  srilllitV.  liad 
he  chosen  to  work  for  it.  In  landscaiae,  too,  he  has  produced  admirable  things,  and  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  noble  illustration  of  what  he  can  achieve  in  this  dii'ection  in  his 
"Farm-yard"  (La  Basse-Conr)  in  the  AVolfe  collection  in  the  ^Ietr()j)olilaii  .Museum.  But, 
in  truth,  so  well  is  YoUon's  skill  in  whatever  he  undertakes  recogiiized  by  amateurs  and 
artists,  that  everji:hing  he  paints  is  now  eagerly  bought  up;  for  with  him,  as  witli  every 
artist  of  original  talent,  whatever  lie  paints  must  have  something  in  it  to  be  admired — a  piece 
of  himself.  "Whether  A'ollon  paints  frints,  arms,  bric-a-brac, 
kitchen-ntensils,  hsh;  whetlier  he  attempt  to  show  us  the  pathetic 
side  of  life,  a  human  being  suffering  but  strong  in  courage  as  in 
his  'Fish-woman  of  PoUet,'  or  a  simple  portrayal  of  character 
as  in  his  '  Spaniard '  seated  on  a  corner  of  the  table — a  picture 
that  excited  much  interest  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878 
— or  if  he  mirror  the  aspect  of  a  square  in  Paris,  or  the  long- 
perspective  of  her  quays,  or  the  dusky  horizons  of  her  suburbs, 
he  disi)lays  everywhere  the  same  accent  of  distinction,  the 
same  largeness  of  execution,  the  same  sureness  of  the  master's  hand.  He  is  allied  to  the 
great  Spaniards  by  the  genius  j^eculiar  to  himself,  which  enables  him  to  interpret,  without 
copying,  the  departed  masters  in  his  art." 

Not  a  few  of  YoUon's  finest  pictures  are  in  this  country.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
Miss  Wolfe's  "La  Basse  Cour; "  Mr.  Erwin  Davis  has  a  magnificent  example,  a  "  Still-life"— 
a  covered  bowl  of  Dresden  china,  with  fruit  on  a  table— a  picture  sufficient  for  a  fame,  in  it- 
self; in  the  lately  dispersed  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Chapman,  Jr.,  there  ^\■ere  three  exam- 
ples: two  of  them  small,  but  the  third  a  charming  picture,  a  younger  brother  of  the  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  Erwin  Davis— the  subject,  a  shallow  dish  of  white  Dresden  china  with  straw- 
berries and  peaches— those  delicate  peaches  that  one  sees  in  France  and  Ih)lland,  with  a  faint 
blush  stealing  outward  from  the  heart  and  deepening  on  "the  side  that's  next  the  sun." 
Beautiful  as  were  these  peaches,  it  is  worth  noting  among  the  whimsies  of  picture-buyers 
that  it  was  due  to  them  the  picture  remained  here  for  long  unsold,  and  changed  hands  more 
than  once.  People  said  they  had  never  seen  such  peaches!  But  at  last  came  a  buyer  who 
had  seen  them,  and  pitied  those  who  hadn't,  and  the  picture  went  to  his  house,  to  stay! 
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Another  Vollon  was  lately  sold  by  Mr.  Kohn  of  tliis  city— a  large  bunch  of  Panna  violets 
lying  on  a  yellow-covered  novel,  a  small  jar  of  painted  porcelain,  and  an  old-fashioned  gold 
watch  with  a  guard-chain  of  uncut  emeralds,  lying  upon  a  green  velvet  tal)le  cover— green 
upon  green— audiu'ious  man!  Yet,  out  of  these  simple  elements  the  artist  made,  as  he  always 
makes  of  no  matter  what  he  touches,  a  master-piece  of  harmonious  composition  in  color  and 
arrangement.     The  "Pumpkins"  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1880  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
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"the   cauldron." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    ANTOINE    VOLLON. 

Mr.  William  Sclinus  of  this  city,  and  is  perhaps  as  conspicuous  an  illustration  as  could  be 
found  of  A'ollon's  power  to  bring  splendor  and  beauty  out  of  the  connnon  things  of  the  earth. 
In  Mr.  Schaus's  picture,  tlus  child  of  Eembi'andt  and  ^Michael  Angelo  is  seen  worldng  his 
miracles  of  transformation  witli  no  nobler  elements  than  a  pumpkin,  an  iron  soui>pot  and  a 
brass  sauce-i)an.  We  have  here  only  a  number  of  things  thrown  upon  the  canvas  witJiout 
visible  relation  to  one  another;  but  the  sumptuous  gold  of  the  royal  pum]>kin  so  liUs  our 
eyes;  its  noble  lines,  its  I'ouiidness,  its  solidity  so  delight  the  sense  of  completeness,  and  it  is 
so  harmoniously  related  in  color  to  the  things  about  it,  even  if  it  have  no  other  nece.^siuy 
connection  with  them,  that  we  care  little  for  the  lack  of  that "  picture-maldng  "  which  many  a 
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man  of  less  talent  would  have  taken  care  to  secure  first  of  all.  Two  of  Vollon's  pictures  are 
in  the  Louvre:  "  Curiosites,"  a  heap  of  arms,  aiTnor,  enameled  objects,  and  bric-a-brac,  such  as 
Blaise  Desgoffe  has  made  familiar  To  iis;  and  "  Poissons  de  Mer,"  a  picture  that  had  much  to 
do  with  the  inakin,<>'  of  ^'ollon^s  fame.  Tlie  i)ictnre  we  copy,  "Tlic  Cauldron,"  is  also  one  of 
the  artist's  best  works.  Jules  Claretie  singles  it  out  for  description  in  his  notici-  of  A'ollon. 
"It  is  a  wonder,"  he  says,  "of  color  and  of  truth.  The  copper  lining  of  tlic  cnnldron  glows 
in  full  light  with  reilections  from  the  sun.  We  feel  that  we  could  tliiow  into  this  vessel  all 
these  greens  and  beets,  with  the  mussels  that  lie  near.  There  are  onions,  too,  and  herrings 
painted  to  a  miracle.  Two  great  fish,  a  red  mullet  and  a  cod,  lie  hea\ily  on  the  kitchen  floor. 
One  is  tempted  to  say  of  these,  what  Diderot  said  of  the  fish  of  Chardin:  '  It  is  the  very  flesh 
of  the  fish,  and  the  sight  of  the  thing  itself  would  not  aflfect  you  differently ! ' "  This  way  of 
looking  at  his  picture  is  not,  however,  one  tliat  would  interest  Vollon,  for  his  aim  in  jjainting 
is  not  imitation,  least  of  all,  deception.  He  chooses  the  things  he  paints  for  something  in 
them  that  only  the  artist  can  see,  or  others  when  the  artist  has  shown  them  the  secret.  He 
has  really  no  desire,  either  that  a  child  should  try  to  throw  these  mussels  into  the  cauldron, 
thinking  them  both  real,  or  that  a  man  shoidd  feel  himself  moved  to  do  the  same  thing.  It 
is  the  beauty  or  curiousness  of  the  reflections  and  color  combined  that  charm  him :  the  sense 
that  he  is  himself  a  creator  in  his  own  domain,  that  gives  him  strength. 

PHILIPPE  ROUSSEAU,  an  artist  worthy  to  be  named  along  with  Vollon,  was  l^orn  at 
Paris,  in  1816.  Nearly  all  the  dictionaries  give  the  date  wrongly  as  1808,  making  him 
seventy-nine  instead  of  seventy-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  reducing  the  pre- 
cocity of  his  first  appearance  at  the  Salon  in  his  eighteenth  year,  to  the  commonplace  of  a 
debut  at  twenty-six.  Meyer's  Kiinstler-Lexikon,  edited  by  H.  A.  Midler,  which  we  have  found 
as  a  rule  to  be  a  trustworthy  guide,  not  only  gives  the  wrong  date,  1808,  but  makes  Philip])e 
Rousseau  an  elder  brother  of  the  more  famous  Theodore  Rousseau.  We  cannot  learn  that  any 
i-elationship  existed  between  them :  certainly  there  is  no  mention  of  a  fact  that  would  be  of 
much  interest,  were  it  true,  in  so  important  a  book  as  Alfi-ed  Sensier's  Souvenirs  du  Theodore 
Rousseau.  At  the  same  time,  Phili])pe  Rousseau  does  not  need  the  support  of  any  otliei'  name 
to  strengthen  his  reputation.  He  has  earned  it  by  a  succession  of  canvases  that  by  their  pict- 
uresque treatment  of  every-day  subjects,  and  by  the  bold,  free  way  of  ^lainting,  have  first  made 
their  public,  and  then  held  it.     Rousseau  studied  painting  with  Baron  Gros  and  with  Victor 
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Bertin,  one  of  Corot's  teacluTs,  ;ui(l  l)t'gan  with  Iiimlscapepainting,  exhibiting  in  tlie  Saluu  of 
1834  a  "  View  in  Normandy,"  and  for  ten  years  one  landscape  followed  another  witliout  inter- 
ruption. In  184:")  he  entered  on  a  new  held,  with  illustrations  of  fables:  "The  City  Hat  and 
the  Country  Rat,"  "  The  Mole  and  the  Hare,"  "  Tlie  Cat  and  the  Old  Rat."  etc.,  etc.    Still  con- 


"THE    BREAKFAST." 
FROM    THE   PAINTING    BY    PHILIPPE    ROUSSEAU. 

tinning  now  and  then  to  jiaint  these  subjects,  always  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  he  now 
7ningled  them  with  independent  animal-pieces:  "A  Stork  asleep  by  a  Fountain-basin,"  "A 
Kid  browsing,"  "  Dogs  coupled  in  their  Kennel,"  "  The  Monkey  Photographer  " — but  perhaps 
his  greatest  success  was  won  by  his  fruits,  flowers,  and  still-life  pieces,  although  where  all  is  so 
excellent,  it  seems  invidious  to  distinguish.  A  picture  that  made  much  impression  was  called 
''Confitures" — it  had  for  all  subject  a  hou.sekeeper"s  preparations  for  preserving  some  plums. 
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Tile  plums,  (Iclicioiisly  painted,  were  heaped  upon  tlie  kitchen-tahle  m-ar  a  souptureen  of 
faience,  a  ladle,  a  sti'ainer,  two  loaves  of  sugai,  a  i)air  of  scales  and  a  book  of  recipes,  while  a 
Ijink  bi'ought  in  from  the  garden  with  the  plums  gives  the  note  tliat  relie\es  the  too  Dutch 
materialism  of  the  subject.     The  picture  we  engrave,  "  The  Brealvfast,"  painted  in  ISoO,  is  in  a 


"the  pigeons  of  the  republic." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    PHILIPPE    ROUSSEAU. 

similar  vein,  but  while  the  things  one  and  all  are  painted  in  a  masterly  manner,"  there  is 
nothing  here  that  appeals  to  the  sense  of  beauty  as  did  the  plums  in  "  Les  Confitures,'' 
with  their  rich  color,  their  melting  flesh  brimming  with  honeyed  juice,  but  the  things  that  are 
shown  us  in  our  picture  are  certainly  more  interesting  than  those  that  play  so  iiuportant  a 
part  in  the  other.     The  sprig  of  myrtle  decorating  the  ham,  the  faience  jilate,  the  l)lack  bottle 
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with  its  dull  reflections:  the  Delft  salt-cellar  with  its  compartment  for  pepper,  such  a  set-out 
wliets  the  artist's  appetite  with  a  beauty  of  its  own.  It  was  just  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
\\-A\  that  Rousseau  painted  the  other  picture  we  copy,  "  The  Pigeons  of  the  Republic,"  or 
"La  Defense  Nationale,''  as  it  was  first  called.  This  canvas  won  a  success  for  the  artist  that 
was  only  due  in  part  to  the  painting,  masterly  as  tliat  was:  the  explanation  lay  in  the  fact 
that  these  are  the  famous  can-ier-pigeons  which  so  long  enabled  the  besieged  Parisians  to 
hold  communication  with  their  friends  outside  the  walls.  To  the  French,  the  ink-stand  and 
pen  and  written  scroll  told  the  story  without  the  need  of  a  title,  and  recalled  the  sad  but 
heroic  epic  of  the  siege  in  a  way  that  appealed  very  strongly  to  their  syinpathies.  As  we 
have  intimated,  the  painting  of  this  picture  was  every  way  worthy  of  Philippe  Rousseau's 
great  skill:  his  manner  can  be  better  judged  by  it  than  by  the  ''Breakfast,"  since  the  plate 
is  made  directly  from  the  painting,  whereas  we  have  been  oliliged  to  copy  the  "  Breakfast " 
from  a  wood-engraving,  where  the  broad,  free  touch  of  the  artist  is  necessarily  lost.  Tlie 
action  of  the  biids  is  given  with  great  sjjirit  and  ease,  and  there  is  a  charm  about  the  picture 
which  will  make  it  always  welcome  without  reference  to  the  pathos  of  its  suliject. 

Philippe  Rousseau  has  more  love  of  anecdote  than  YoUon:  he  makes  a  more  direct 
appeal  to  those  who  caie  for  "  subject "  in  a  picture  as  ojiposed  to  the  artist-view,  that  cares 
only  for  beautiful  paititing.  But  he  is  loyal  to  his  art,  and  we  feel  that  with  him  painting 
and  not  story-telling  is  the  chief  thing.  Like  Vollon,  he  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  great 
Spaniards,  and  paints  his  fruits  and  salads  as  "N'elasquez  painted  them,  but  with  an  expression 
of  his  own,  an  individuality,  that  makes  us  think  of  him  as  we  think  of  Vollon,  Courbet, 
Mettling,  Manet  and  our  own  Bunce,  not  as  imitating  any  model,  but  only  as  brothers  in  a 
common  household. 

THOMAS  COUTURE  is  another  name  that  will  not  grow  less  with  time,  although  there 
is  no  doubt  that  as  to  certain  features  of  his  art  public  opinion,  as  represented  by  the 
latest  criticism,  has  materially  changed  since  the  time  when  he  began  to  be  heard  of. 

Couture  Avas  bom  at  Senlis,  an  old  town  near  Paris,  in  1815.  He  was  one  of  the  myriad 
pupils  of  Baron  Gros,  and  afterwaixl  studied  with  Paul  Delaroche.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Salon  in  1840  with  a  picture  entitled  "A  young  Venetian  after  an  Orgie."  This 
made  his  reputation,  and  after  a  series  of  successes  with  his  "  Prodigal  Son,"  "A  Troubadour  " 
— the  picture  we  copy — and  others,  he  became  in  1847  the  hero  of  the  day,  with  his  "  Romans 
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of  the  Decadence,"  wlucli  was  at  once  bought  by  tlie  Goveiiuuent  tVn'  ilic  liiixfiiilxjiirg,  where 
it  was  until  hitelj',  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Louvre,  one  oi'  tlip  cliicr  attiactions  of  tin; 
gallery.  Later  he  painted  the  "  Page  with  a  Falcon,"  "  Enlistment  of  Volunteers,"  "  Day- 
dreams," "  Damocles,"  "  The  Courtesan,"  and  a  series  of  pictures  with  subjects  drawn  from 
the  supposed  experiences  of  Harlequin  and  his  companions.  How  many  of  these  last  Couture 
painted  we  do  not  know;  the  late  AVni.  T.  Blodgett  owned  two  or  tliree  of  tlicm,  and  we 
believe  they  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  The  sketch  called  "A  Realist,"  which 
we  copy,  is  from  the  original  drawing  made  for  the  picture  in  the  Vanderbilt  collection.  At 
one  time,  when  the  fame  of  Couture  was  at  its  height,  a  considerable  number  of  young 
Americans  of  both  sexes,  led  liy  the  enthusiastic  admiration  felt  for  the  artist  bj'  the  late 
William  M.  Hunt,  who  studied  with  him  before  he  saw  the  greater  light  of  Millet — enrolled 
themselves  as  his  pupils,  and  did  much  to  extend  his  reputation  in  this  country.  Several  of 
his  pictures  found  their  way  to  this  country — then  and  later — and  if  no  one  of  his  piincipal 
works  is  owned  here  we  have  enough  by  which  to  judge  his  talent.  Beside  the  "  Realist," 
which  is  rather  an  amusing  skit  than  a  serious  work,  tlie  A'anderbilt  coUt^ction  contains 
"The  Yolunteers  of  the  French  Revolution,"  a  study  for  a  large  work  commissioned  by  the 
French  government,  but  never  completed;  in  ]\Ir.  AVm.  T.  AA'alters'  gallery  in  Baltimore  are 
the  "Horace  and  Lydia,"  and  the  "Day-dreams."  The  latter  formerly  belonged  to  Mr. 
Probasco  of  Cincinnati.  The  Museiim  of  Fine- Arts  in  Boston  has  a  sketch  of  two  heads  from 
the  picture  above  mentioned,  the  "  Yolunteers,"  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  others,  all  dating 
from  the  time  when  Couture  was  hailed  by  the  young  artists  of  j^romise  at  home  and  abroad 
as  the  creator  of  a  new  era  in  painting.  To-day,  the  effervescence  has  subsided,  and  Couture 
is  no  longer  regarded  in  the  same  light.  His  great  picture,  the  "  Romans  of  the  Decadence," 
has  been  removed  from  the  Luxembourg,  but  if,  instead  of  passing  to  the  Louvre,  it  had  been 
presented  to  some  one  of  the  chief  museums  of  the  provinces,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  important 
remonstrance  would  have  been  raised.  This  picture  has  been  made  so  familiar  liy  photo- 
graphs and  engravings  that  the  1)riefest  description  will  suffice  to  recall  it  to  the  reader.  In 
the  atrium  of  a  rich  Roman  house  a  crowd  of  revellers  are  grouped  about  a  banqueting  table 
heaped  with  a  profusion  of  luxurioi;s  viands.  The  feast  is  at  its  height,  and  the  whole 
company  share  in  the  delirium  of  excitement,  or,  sated  with  pleasure,  sink  into  apathy  or 
melancholy  lu'ooding.  At  the  right  of  the  picture  two  stoics  survey  the  scene  and  make  their 
moralizing  reflections  u^wn  a  world  gone  to  decay  and  ruin.     The  composition  of  the  picture 
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showed  a  masterly  hand :  all  was  clearly  presented,  without  effort,  and  the  technical  qualities 
of  the  work  were  as  much  praised  by  the  artists  as  the  morality  of  the  painted  drama  was  by 


"A     REALIST." 
FROM    THE    DRAWING    BY    THOMAS    COUTURE. 


the  hoiirr/oisie.  It  would  be  interest inij  to  examine  how  often  it  has  hajipened  that  a  picture 
lias  made  its  author  famous,  and  thrown  a  whole  community  into  a  temporary  spasm  of 
virtuous  remonstrance  or  self -accusation— religious,  political  or  social — simply  because  it  has 
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appeared  at  a  time  of  active  fermentation,  when  all  that  was  needed  to  precipitate  a  crisis  was 
some  one  to  speak  the  first  word.  Other  examples  of  this  phenomenon  will  have  to  be  noted 
in  the  course  of  this  discursive  narrative ;  for  the  present  we  are  concerned  with  Couture's 
"'  Romans  of  the  Decadence,"  which  uttered  its  dismal  jeremiad  in  \\w  midst  of  the  signs  and 
wonders  that  preceded  in  the  political  world  tlie  revolts  of  1848.  It  w:is  not  necessary  that 
Couture  should  have  intended  in  his  picture  to  paint  a  satire  upon  the  Paris  of  his  time;  or 
that  his  Romans  should  have  been  meant  for  the  courtiers  of  Louis  Philippe  or  the  aristocrats 
of  the  noble  Faubourg  in  togas  and  pej)lums  instead  of  frock-coats  and  pantaloons  a  la  mode. 
It  had  not  been  needed  for  Guerin,  in  1799,  to  intend  in  his  "  Marcus  Sextus  retuniing  from 
Exile,"  awakening  the  s\Tnpathy  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  sufferings  of  the  e)n  lyres  of  the 
Revolution.  That,  however,  was  what  the  crowd  saw  in  the  picture,  and  it  was  this  that 
carried  Guerin  along  on  the  top- wave  of  a  liurst  of  i)opular  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  in  our  own  time  Zamacois  should  have  meant  to  satirize  the  court  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
his  frivolous  Empress  in  his  "  Education  of  a  Prince,"  but  it  was  because  the  whole  world  of 
Paris  so  translated  it  that  the  artist  became  in  a  day  the  pet  of  the  city,  and  leaped  with  one 
bound  into  a  success  that  his  work  of  itself  could  never  have  earned  for  him.  Couture  was,  it 
is  true,  much  given  to  preaching,  and  he  may  have  meant  in  this  picture,  to  threaten  a  general 
confiscation  of  cakes  and  ale  as  a  consequence  of  his  own  virtue  and  that  of  his  party.  At 
any  rate  that  was  what  he  got  credit  for,  and  those  who  in  his  time,  as  in  ours,  and  ever  since 
there  was  a  human  society,  have  amused  themselves  with  lamenting  the  selfishness  and 
extravagance  of  the  rich  and  the  general  corruption  of  their  own  particular  age,  were 
delighted  wdth  Couture's  painted  sermon,  and  hailed  him  as  a  prophet. 

AU  that  is  now  forgotten,  and  Couture  is  judged  as  a  painter  and  not  as  a  moralist.  And 
his  painting  has  a  charm  that  has  survived  many  changes  of  fashion  that,  since  his  day,  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  whirligig  of  time.  He  was  certainly  born  an  artist,  and  though  he 
has  been  reproached  with  the  egotism  that  makes  him  record  the  extravagant  eulogies  of 
Gros  on  the  sight  of  his  youthful  work — "  My  little  friend,  you  draw  like  an  old  academi- 
cian !  "  and  again, "  You  will  be  the  Titian  of  France !  "  yet  he  is  wronged  by  M.  Jules  Claretie, 
who  says  that  he  records  all  these  things  ^\'ithout  wincing.  Couture  distinctly  disclaims 
them,  but  for  all  that  he  doubtless  felt,  as  he  had  a  right  to  feel,  that  his  talent  was  both 
precocious  and  extraordinary.  He  had  not  as  miach  to  say  as  he  no  doubt  thought  he  had, 
but  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  said  it  in  a  delightful  way.    For  the  painting  as 
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well  as  the  sentiment,  liis  "  Page  with  a  Falcon,"  as  we  remember  it,  at  least,  was  one  of  the 
most  poetically  beautiful  pictures  of  our  time.  His  "  Day-dreams  "  is  a  sul)ject  more  than 
once  treated  by  liim,  we  believe:  "a  handsome,  poetic  school-boy,  who,  tired  of  his  l)ooks, 
ainuses  himself  witli  l^lowing  s()ap-l)ubbles,  juid  watrliing  them  as  they  float  and  break  in  the 
lazy  air.  Here  as  in  all  Couture's  work,  tlie  painting  is  the  chief  thing;  and  could  he  have 
mastered  life  and  expression,  his  rank  with  the  greatest  would  have  been  assured.  In  spite 
of  his  too  lil)eral  use  of  a  rather  crude  l)lue,  of  wliich  Couture  was  always  too  fond,  we  could 
never  tire  of  the  way  in  w  hicli  everything  in  this  j)icture  was  jiainted — from  the  idler's  face 
with  its  morbid  tones,  neitlier  marble  nor  ivory,  and  yet  suggesting  both  while  still  remaining 
flesh,  and  shadowed  by  the  mass  of  soft,  fair  hair,  to  the  books  on  the  ta]_)le  and  the  bubbles 
I)ainted  as  solidly  as  the  books  on  the  boy's  blouse,  and  yet  by  force  of  their  true  relation  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  picture,  as  light,  as  round,  as  fragile,  as  if  they  had  been  painted 
by  a  realist  Avith  nucroscopic  care." 

Couture  has  himself  described  his  painting,  "A  Realist,"  the  original  sketch  for  which 
we  copy.  In  his  entertaining,  but  certainly  not  very  deep,  book,  "  Methode  et  Entretiens  de 
V Atelier" — Talks  about  Art  and  Art  Methods— after  having  given  the  "Romantics"  their 
quietus,  he  turns  upon  the  "  Realists:  " 

"  From  bad  to  worse,  we  come  at  last  to  Realism." 

"Allow  me  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  this  too  famous  school." 

"I  am  nothing  but  a  painter,  and  I  can  only  make  myself  understood  by  actual  pictures. 
It  is  for  this  reason  I  should  prefer  to  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say  by  one  of  my  recent 
compositions ;  but  as  this  is  not  possible,  I  Mill  employ  my  clumsy  pen  to  help  me  out. 

"  In  this  picture  I  represent  the  interior  of  a  studio  of  our  time.  This  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  studios  of  old  times,  where  you  saw  fragments  of  the  finest  antiques,  such  as 
the  head  of  the  Laocoon,  the  feet  of  the  Gladiator,  the  Venus  of  Milo ;  and  on  the  walls  hung 
engravings  of  the  stavze  of  Raphael  and  the  landscapes  of  Poussin.  But,  thanks  to  modern 
progress  in  matters  of  art,  I  have  but  few  things  to  represent,  for  our  means  are  simple  now, 
and,  for  the  rest,  our  gods  are  changed.  The  Laocoon  is  replaced  l)y  a  cabbage,  the  feet  of  the 
Gladiator  by  a  brass  candlestick  co\ered  with  tallow,  or  l)y  a  shoe; — I  don't  know  why,  but 
this  word  'shoe,'  seems  to  me  out  of  place  heie:  I  And  it  'cold,'  without  'local  color' — I 
prefer  the  word  '^r?/' — what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  It  is  much  prettier:  you  don't  know  it  yet, 
and  I  am  happy  to  teach  it  to  you. 
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"As  for  the  painter,  for  there  is  one  in  my  i)ictiire,  he  is  a  .studious  young  fpllow,  very 
fervent,  one  may  say,  devote^  in  the  new  relif^ion,  and  he  is  coi)ying—  wliat  ?— a  simi)le  thing 
enough — the  head  of  a  hog;  and  what  is  he  sitting  upon? — the  head  of  the  (Jlyuii)ian  Jovel" 


"the  troubadour." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    THOMAS    COUTURE. 
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This  is  not  bail  satire,  but  what  do  we  care  for  it  in  our  enjojTiient  of  tlie  hirge,  firm, 
masterly  way  in  which  our  realist  satirist  of  realists  has  drawn  all  these  tliinf,rs>  Tiie  truth  is, 
lliat  the  artist,  or  tlie  layman  who  has  Ix-cn  taught  l)y  artists  liow  to  look  at  things,  takes  as 
much  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  commonest  things  beautifully  dra\\Ti  or  painted,  as  he  does  at 
things  counted  beautiful  in  themselves,  at  the  hands  of  Leonardo's  Mona  Lisa,  or  at  the  body 
of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer's  baby — in  the  Dresden  picture — making  his  pretty  salute  to  us, 
instructed  by  his  big  l)i'other!  And  as  Couture  showed  hy  his  practice  that  he  knew  this  as 
well  as  anybody,  we  tliink  he  might  as  well  have  treated  the  realists  more  civilly,  while 
thanking  him,  all  the  same,  for  his  beautiful  drawing. 

In  the  i)icture  "The  Troubadour,"  Couture  has  imagined  a  singer  of  youth  and  love 
surrounded  by  a  group  rejiresenting  the  different  stages  of  life;  children  starting  oi;t  on  their 
pilgrimage  with  staff  and  scrip;  young  girls  in  whose  minds  his  songs  awaken  pensive  dreams 
and  vague  longings,  regrets  and  hopes;  and  weary  old  age  weeping  at  the  memory  of  happier 
days.  ]Vo  reproduction  in  l)lack  and  white  of  one  of  Couture's  pictures  could  give  us  a  notion 
of  his  way  of  painting,  and  when,  as  here,  we  are  thrown  \\Y>on  the  design  alone,  we  can 
understand  what  was  meant  by  the  charge  of  morbid  feeling,  and  unhealthy  sentiment  that 
was  so  often  brought  against  the  artist.  No  doubt,  the  charge  was  well  founded,  but  what 
then?    Can  we  have  Couture  without  Couture? 

We  must  not  leave  \\\m  without  a  word  as  to  his  poitraits.  He  left  a  few  behind  him, 
and  they  are  in  no  way  infeiior  to  his  ideal  works:  rather  we  tind  them  of  moi'e  solid  interest, 
because  to  fine  painting  we  have  added  truth  of  likeness  and  perception  of  character.  In  the 
chapter  of  his  book  in  which  he  describes  his  visit  to  Beranger,  whose  portrait  he  wished  to 
paint,  he  says  that  he  had  Avith  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  George  Sand,  and  thus 
reminds  us  of  the  double  oliligation  we  are  under  to  liim  for  the  best  jiorti-aits  we  have  of 
these  two  famous  people.  Whether  these  heads  were  painted  in  oils,  we  are  not  infonned,  but 
they  were  first  drawn  in  chalk,  and  engi'aved  on  steel  by  A.  Manceau,  in  such  close  imitation 
of  the  drawing  as  to  make  them  very  valuable  memoranda  of  these  interesting  works. 

AuGUSTiN  TiiEODULE  RiBOT  was  born  at  Breteuil  in  the  Department  of  Eure  about  1823, 
for  the  biographers  tell  us  nothing  precise.  Jules  Claretie  describes  him :  "  The  man  is  short, 
slender,  nervous,  with  the  carriage  of  an  officer,  a  blue  eye,  something  in  his  manner  at  once 
timid  and  bold.  Fifty  years  have  passed  over  his  head,  liis  face  is  worn,  tanned,  bronzed. 
The  sun  of  Africa  has  darkened  this  intelligent  countenance.     Ribot  was,  I  believe,  a  land- 
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surveyor  in  Algiers.  Thoodule  Ribot  has  behind  him  u  life  of  toil.  Not  witlioul  a  struggle 
did  he  emerge  from  the  shade.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  his  name  leaped  forth.  But  how  many 
years  he  had  to  labor  for  fame!  " 


"IN     THE    STUDIO." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    THEODULE    RIBOT, 
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In  Paris  lie  was  a  jnipil  of  (ilaizc,  and  at  first  In-  jiaintcd  cooks,  soullions.  and  dish- 
wasliers.  His  etcliiniis  and  pictnres  were,  all,  of  these  subjects.  Ilis  vigorous  handling  and 
strength  of  tone  I'ecalled  the  Spaniards,  particularly  Ribera, — Claretie  pleases  himself  witli 
the  conceit  that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  names;  the  men  certainly  resemble  one 
another  in  their  love  of  gloomy  and  even  savage  subjects.  In  the  Luxembourg  there  are  two 
pictures  by  Ribot:  A  "  Saint  Sebastian  "  and  a  "  Good  Samaritan,"  both  strong  jdctures.  The 
Sebastian  is  said  to  be  the  jjortrait  of  the  artist's  son.  Another  j)icture  of  the  same  character 
is  "  The  Assassination."  A  murdered  man  lies  npon  the  ground  in  all  the  horrible  circum- 
stances of  a  violent  death,  and  a  raven  i)erched  ujjon  his  breast  adds  to  the  sinister  aspect  of 
the  scene.  But  Ri])ot  is  not  always  in  this  mood,  and  the  picture  which  the  owner,  Mr.  I.  T. 
Williams,  has  allowed  us  to  copy  shows  him  in  a  more  agreeable,  a  more  human  asjiect.  This 
old  artist  sitting  in  his  studio  in  the  twilight,  putting  the  last  touches  to  liis  picture  already 
in  its  frame,  is  a  pathetic  but  not  a  gloomy  figure,  and  the  picture,  though  sombre  in  tone, 
inspires  only  tranquil,  not  disturbing,  thoughts. 

J.  G.  A'iBKKT,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  modern  story-tellers — for  that  and  that  alone 
is  his  function — was  born  in  Paris  in  1840.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  with 
Barrias.  His  4s  one  of  the  most  familiar  names  in  America  of  all  the  French  world  of  artists, 
for  his  i)ictures,  i)ainted  in  a  vein  of  good-natured  cynicism,  and  with  their  mocking  irrever- 
ence only  slightly  veiled,  apj)ear  to  lie  as  much  relished  here  as  in  Paris  itself.  Yibert  began 
with  classic  subjects  that  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  paint  the  nude:  "Narcissus  changed 
into  a  Flower,"  "  Daphnis  and  Chloe;  "  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  field  for  tlie  one  in  which 
he  is  working  so  industriously  to-day:  the  field  of  piquant  and  .satiric  anecdote,  chiefly 
directed  again.st  the  clergy  of  tlie  Romish  church,  although  as  a  rule  he  contents  himself  with 
nuld  bantei',  as  in  his  "  Cardinal's  Menu,"  "  The  Offer  of  the  L'mbrella,"  "A  Committee  <m 
Moral  Books,"  "The  Clerical  Tiff,"  and  "The  Reprimand"  of  the  Wolfe  collection.  His  most 
important  picture  in  this  vein  is  "The  Missionary's  Story,"  which  was  in  the  Morgsin  collec- 
tion, where  it  attracted  more  attention  than  all  the  other  jiictures  put  togetlier.  The  hard 
drawing,  the  crude,  eye-scratching  coloring,  the  occasional  incongruities  in  the  details,  had  no 
])ower  to  deter  a  i)ubli(;  that  was  intensely  interested  in  the  scene  so  dramatically  put  npon 
the  stage:  a  missionary  who  has  been  crucified  liy  savages,  and  escaped  with  his  bare  Life  to 
ti'Il  the  tale,  comes  to  the  nionasteiy,  and  in  tiiis  luxuiious  junior  of  the  abbot  tries  in  vain  to 
interest  his  sui)eiiors  in  his  stoiy.     Perhaps  tlie  deepest  thrust  in  the  picture  is  in  a  detiiil 


Q.      ^ 
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that  does  not  at  first  strike  the  eye:  tlie  missionary  can  see,  if  liis  careless  listeners  liave  for- 
gotten it,  that  over  their  heads  hangs  Ribera's  powerful  picture  of  the  mail yrdoiii  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  a  story  of  the  early  founders  of  theii'  faith,  w  hicii  lias  becorue  to  iln'in  only 

" — A  painted  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart." 

The  other  jiicture  by  Vibert  belongs  to  his  more  usual  vein;  it  is  an  illustiation  of  \ja 
Fontaine's  fable  "The  Ci'icket  and  the  ^\^nt."'  On  a  winter's  day,  some  monks  I'etuiiiiiig  in  the 
snow  from  a  begging-expedition  are  met  by  a  wandering  nunstrel  who  accosts  one  of  them, 
and  asks  for  help.  Tie  monk,  who  has  been  working  hard  for  his  living,  in  his  own  way, 
remonstrates  with  the  jtoor  spendthrift,  jileads  poverty,  and  gives  him  his  blessing.  Tlie 
humor  of  the  scene  lies  in  the  way  in  which  Vibert  lias  contrived  to  suggest  the  two  insects 
by  the  details  of  the  dress  of  the  men  who  stand  for  them.  The  long  tliin  legs  of  the  minstiel, 
his  lute,  its  long  neck,  and  the  feather  in  his  cap,  suggest  a  cricket  with  its  sharded  l)ack  and 
slender  antenna^,  and  long  legs;  while  the  monk  in  his  brown  habit  and  with  a  fat  tuikey  slung 
over  his  shoidders  carries  out  the  hint  of  an  ant  with  its  long  oval  head,  and  blunter  horns. 
However,  this  is  not  very  original  with  Vibert;  Grandville  had  shown  him  the  way  to  make 
men  of  animals  thirty  years  ago  and  more.     And  alongside  Grandville,  A^ibert  is  nowhere. 

Jules  "Worms,  born  at  Paris  in  1837,  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Vibert.  but  his  humor 
is  wholly  playful,  and  as  a  painter  he  is  far ,  superior.  lie  is  a  great  favorite  of  the  shop- 
windows  :  we  like  to  stop  in  the  hnrry  of  business  and  forget  care  for  half  a  minute  or  so,  in 
a  glance  at  his  quietly  told  anecdotes.  He  made  his  first  reputation  at  home,  biit  latei"  he 
travelled  in  Spain,  and  seems  to  ha\e  found  there  subjects  more  to  his  mind  than  Paris 
affords.  Our  picture  is  one  of  these:  the  court-yai'd  of  a  Spanish  house,  the  old  gardener 
going  into  ecstacies  over  a  favorite  flower,  and  so  absorbed  in  his  jileasure  that  he  does  not  see 
which  way  his  visitor's  eyes  are  turned,  nor  that  he  cares  more  for  the  pretty  Pepita  at  her 
work  under  the  veranda  than  for  all  the  other  flowers  in  his  host's  garden. 

Louis  Eugene  Lambert,  born  at  Paris  in  182r),  where  he  studied  with  Eugene  Delacroix, 

t 
although  best  known  by  small  pictures  of  animals  with  a  playful  note,  like  the  one  we  copy, 

is  yet  a  parent,  in  a  less  distinguished  way,  of  Vibert  and  Worms.     He  too,  has  his  skits  at 

the  clergy,  and  one  of  his  best  pictures  represents  Cardinal  Richelieu  amusing  himself  with 

his  cats.     His  "  Fallen  Greatness  "  is  rather  forced  in  its  humor,  but  this  mother-cat  and  her 
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kittens,  taking  tlieir  ease  on  tlie  skin  of  a  tiger — the' fallen  king  of  their  tribe — is  pretty 
enough  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  without  a  title.  Lovers  of  cats  and  kittens  are  never  tired 
of  Lambert's  portraits  of  their  favorites.     No  man  living  paints  them  better. 


"THE     HAMPER." 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    EUGENE    LAMBERT. 


XVI 


IF  in  a  sketch,  however  slight,  of  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  school  of  landscape-paint- 
ing in  France,  the  name  of  an  Englishman  leaj)  to  the  front,  it  is  because  the  French 
themselves  are  agreed  that  to  .T»hn  Constalile  belongs  the  honor  of  showing,  by  his 
own  example,  the  way  in  whicli  landscape-art  slumld  walk  if  she  would  kccj)  step  witli  tlie 
progress  of  the  world  about  her  toward  lai'ger  aims  and  a  licher  development. 

The  few  facts  of  (Constable's  artistic  life  that  are  of  importance  belong  as  much  to  Finance 
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as  to  Englaml,  for  it  was  France  wlio  discovered  liis  >,n'eat  merit.  (Ies]>ised,  liitlieilo.  and 
neglected  at  home.  Still,  it  was  England  who  made  him,  and  to  England  he  gave  his  best: 
"I  love  my  village,"  he  said  to  a  brother  artist— '' I  love  every  corner  and  cranny  of  it.  As 
long  as  I  can  hold  a  brnsh,  I  shall  nev(-i-  be  weary  of  painting  it."  And  it  would  be  to  wrong 
him,  to  lemove  him  from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  slow  as  they  were  to  recognize  his 
genius.  It  will  therefore  be  in  the  pages  of  this  book,  devoted  to  English  art,  tiiat  Con.stable 
will  be  considered,  and  examples  of  his  work  shown  that  will  help  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  iutiuence  he  exerted  on  the  art  of  his  time. 

The  fact  does  not  need  to  lie  dilated  upon  that,  for  a  long  period,  the  landscaiie-ai't  of 
France  as  well  as  that  of  Italy  and  England  had  been  slavishly  devoted  to  the  worshiji  of  the 
ideal  established  by  Poussin  and  by  Claude.  Those  two  great  masters  in  their  own  domain 
had  brought  from  Italy  a  style  of  landscape-painting,  inspired  by  long  and  devoted  study  of 
the  works  of  Raphael  and  his  pupils  and  followers,  which  seemed,  as  indeed  it  was,  the  only 
style  suited  to  the  decoration  of  the  palaces  and  villas  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  the  State 
churches  and  chapels,  where,  alone,  at  that  time,  the  arts  found  a  home.  In  the  new-born 
desire  for  poetry,  art,  and  learning,  Italy  had  been  the  source  to  which  the  eyes  of  all  the 
peoples  of  "Western  Europe  were  tur7ied,  in  the  quest  for  models..  The  remains  of  her  ancient 
architecture,  and  the  buildings  in  which  she  had  attempted  to  give  a  new  life  to  that  archi- 
tecture, were  the  models  which  the  sovereigns,  and  nobles,  and  rich  merchant-guilds  had 
imitated  in  their  own  palaces  and  churches,  and  civic  liuildings.  Milan  and  ]\Iantua  had  long 
given  them  their  fashions  in  dress,  and  su|)j)lied  them  witli  "niilaners" — for  so  the  word  was 
written  in  England,  until  late — to  devise  their  head-dresses;  and  with  mantmi-makers  to  con- 
striict  the  gowns  they  had  first  invented.  Italy,  too,  supplied  the  materials  of  which  these 
dresses  were  made :  Genoa  gave  them  velvets,  their  laces  came  from  A'enice  and  Florence,  and 
Padua  si\pplied  them  with  silks;  and  when,  to  meet  the  increa.sed  demand  for  these  luxuries, 
manufactories  were  set  up  in  France  and  other  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  the  workmen 
and  the  patterns  were  necessarily  imported  from  Italy.  It  was  to  Italy,  indeed,  that  all  the 
world  was  looking.  To  visit  her  cities,  to  inspect  her  ruins;  to  see,  if  only  through  the  eyes 
of  guides  and  valets,  the  art  of  her  Michelangelo,  her  Raphael,  and  Correggio,  was  the  social 
duty  of  every  young  noble,  of  every  budding  scholar,  of  every  woidd-be  man-of-the-world. 
To  make  the  Grand  Tour  became  a  necessary  jiart  of  every  man's  education  who  aspired  to 
lift  his  head  above  the  crowd. 
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It  would  have  been  strange  if  tlie  ai-ts  of  painting  and  sculpture  had  not  followed  that  of 
architecture  in  this  universal  submission  to  Italy  as  the  arliiter  of  taste.  In  Holland  and 
Belgium,  where  alone  in  the  ]7th  century  was  good  juiintiiig  to  l)c  I'Diind.  wiiile  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  artists  of  these  two  countries  remained  iit  iiome  to  establish  and  niiuntain  a 
national  school  with  mnrked  and  unmistakeable  cluu-u^teristics,  too  many  of  thein  followed 
the  i-est  of  the  world  to  Itnly.  and  l)r()Uglit  back  an  alien  ai't  to  corrupt  and  finally  to  destroy 
the  art  of  their  native  land.  The  ai'tists  of  Holland  wei-e,  for  long,  desi)ised:  the  lipauty  and 
perfection  of  their  ait  itself  foi-gotteh  in  the  vnlgaiity  or  commonplace  of  their  subjects. 
"Take  away  those  clowaisl  "  said  Louis  XI \'.,  when  they  showed  him  certain  Dutch  pictures; 
and  the  disapproval  of  the  Txreat  Monarch  had  as  much  power  to  unmake  an  artist  as  the 
a])pn)val  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  in  (i\w  day  lias  to  iiiakn  one.  There  was  nothing,  then,  to  dis- 
turb or  to  dispute  the  sujiremacy  of  the  so-called  "  classic  "  painting.  It  planted  itself  securely 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium:  it  was  the  fashion,  evei'vwhere;  and,  as 
we  have  said,  it  was  admirably  suited  to  the  uses  it  was  made  to  serve. 

We  have  used  the  expression  the  ''so-called  classic  painting."  It  was  classic,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  consecrated  by  long  employment,  but  it  was  not  derived  from  any  models  found  in 
the  antique  world.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  about  antique  i)ainting — and  almost 
nothing  remains  of  it — there  was  little  in  common  between  the  painting  of  the  ancients  and 
the  art  of  Poussin,  Claude,  and  their  numerous  school  of  followers.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  few  specimens  of  antique  painting  that  are  left  us;  from  the  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  by  the  poets;  and  from  the  hints  to  be  gathered  from  the  vases,  as  to  the  sjiirit  in 
which  the  painter  approached  his  subject,  we  should  conclude  that  anti(pie  jiainting  was 
far  more  in  sympathy  with  what  is  essentially  modern  in  art  than  with  the  formality, 
the  stiffness,  and  the  monotony  of  the  painting  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

It  might,  perhaps,  apx^ear  from  a  closer  study  that  the  so-called  classic  painting  w^s  simjdy 
ii  fashion  imposed,  a  forced  product,  only  sti-ong  in  the  strength  of  those  who  xipheld  it  in 
the  service  of  their  own  luxury,  but  wthout  a  root  in  the  soil  of  the  countries  into  which  it 
had  been  imported;  although  there  was,  in  France,  more  semldance  of  such  a  root  than 
existed  in  England.  It  was  not  in  Hollnnd  and  Belgium  nloiie  thai  contemporary  life,  and 
the  everyday  aspects  of  nature,  had  found  ai-tists  ready  to  record  them.  Gothic  sculptuiv 
and  painting  had  grown  up  and  developed  on  lines  that  divei-ged  more  and  more  from  their 
antique  originals,  as  century  was  added  to  century,  ever  becoming  more  and  more  ])orti"ait- 
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like  in  their  character,  ana  reflecting  as  in  so  many  mirrois  not  only  tlic  men  ;iiiil  woiiifii  of 
the  time  in  tlieir  liabit  as  they  lived,  but  making  us  ac(iu;iiiil('(l  wiili  .-i  host  of  tiiiiior  conifni 
jiorary  details  connected  with  the  dwellings  of  the  peoitle,  tlieii- fujuil  me  and  utensils,  and 
their  way  of  life. 

In  Germany,  landscape-art  was,  from  the  beginning,  founded  on  a  direct  copying  of  iintuiv, 
with  no  attempt,  even,  to  twist  her  deformities  into  beauties.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
beginnings  of  landscape-art  in  Italy,  where  Titian,  the  first  great  modern  landscape-])ainter, 
looked  at  nature  with  eyes  as  realistic  as  those  of  his  contemporary  Diirer,  tiiough  he  knew 
]ietter  than  Diirer  how  to  sift  his  work  from  petty  and  unnecessary  details,  while  keeping 
the  whole  true  to  the  character  of  the  scene  he  was  depicting.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  lind  in  Italian  pictures,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  views  plainly  I'ecognizable  of 
actual  places,  cities,  and  buildings.  An  example  of  this  practice  may  be  seen  here  at  home. 
In  a  picture  attributed  to  Antonio  Pollajuolo  (1429 — 1498)  in  the  Jarves  Collection  of 
Early  Italian  Paintings  in  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  New  Haven,  one  of  the  earliest 
views  of  Florence  is  introduced  (absurdly  enough,  no  doubt)  into  the  landscape  where  Hercules 
is  carrying  off  Dejanira.  The  Dome  of  Brunelleschi,  the  ( 'ampanile  of  Giotto,  and  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  ai'e  very  clearly  shown.  To  a  jtainter  of  the  so-called  classical  school — to  Claude, 
Poussin,  Dughat,  Wilson,  and  the  rest,  this  would  have  seemed  inadmissible.  Not  only  did 
they  tliink  it  necessary  to  imagine  a  landscape  with  antique  temxiles,  lordly  palaces,  stately 
bridges,  and  triumphal  arches,  or  with  the  picturesque  ruins  of  these  objects  as  the  scenery 
in  which  their  episodes  of  ancient  history  or  classic  fable  were  acted,  but  they  never  made 
nor  meant  to  make  a  "  faithful "  picture  of  any  scene.  They  believed  it  their  duty  to  soften 
all  asperities  of  the  landscape,  to  suppress  all  its  deformities,  and  to  bring  aU  the  elements  of 
\\\%  scene  as  nature  made  it  into  conformity  witli  certain  laws  in^'ented  by  themselves. 

Now,  it  plainly  appears  that  in  the  great  upheaval  of  moral  and  social  forces  that  is 
most  distinctly  seen  in  action  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Re\-olution,  a  change  had  come 
about  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  more  imi^ortant  things.  Writers  like  Rousseau,  St.  Pierre, 
Buff  on,  had  given  expression  and  impetus  alike  to  the  love  of  nature  and  natural  things  that 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  feudal  order  of  society.  If  in  England  Hogarth  had  relielled 
against  the  laws  of  " classic "  art,  no  other  painter  of  eminence  had  followed  him;  l)ut  his 
influence  had  no  doubt  been  working  silently,  and  when,  with  the  Revolution  of  16S8,  Dutch 
pictures  began  to  make  their  way  into  England, — straws  borne  along  on  the  swelling  flood  of 
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social  change— th.' Revolution  in  art  Avas  not   iar  oil'.     lio.uarTirs  t<'aching.  illustrated  by  his 
own  ])ractice  in  i.aintin.u'  men  and  manners  as  li.-  knew  tlieni,  was  now  furtlu-r  illustrated 


THE    COTTAGE." 
FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    JOHN    CONSTABLE 
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by  tlie  example  of  the  Diitcli  iiuisteis  in  liiiulscii])!':  and  IIohhHjiia,  Ciiyi>,  "Riiysdafl.  ^'an 
Goyen,  Van  de  Velde,  i)aintei's  of  nature  as  they  saw  her,  began  to  displaci-  tin-  naiiifs  <jf 
Poussin  and  Claude,  inventors  of  a  nature  that  never  existed.  Tlie  proe^ss  of  dctlii-onernent 
was  long  arid  difRcixlt,  and  was  met  by  powerful  and  dclpiinint-d  (ipjiosition  from  amateurs 
of  wealth  and  station;  l)ut  in  theend  the  victory  was  gained, and  honu-spun  nature  i-siablished 
her  claims  in  despite  of  the  sneers  and  wrath  of  convention. 

It  was  the  Waterloo  of  Poetry,  and  it  would  have  been  disaster  unredeemed  had  there 
been  no  rally  against  the  victor.  But,  both  in  England  and  in  Fiann-.  tliere  was  a  rall.\-.  and 
painters  soon  began  to  emerge  from  the  shade  wdio  combined  in  llieii-  woik  tliat  tiiith  alike  to 
the  poetry,  the  beauty,  the  charm  of  nature,  and  to  the  forms  in  which  these  manifested  them- 
selves to  their  bodily  eyes,  that  had  hitherto  been  separated  in  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch 
School  and  in  that  of  the  Classics.  Claude  was  a  poet,  but  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  world 
of  reality.  Ruysdael  painted  the  world  as  he  saw  it,  but  he  saw  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  hi^althy 
Dutch  citizen,  who  enjoys  the  fresh  air,  the  blue  sky,  the  rushing  water,  with  a  purely  animal 
enjoyment.  It  was  not  until  Constable,  and  Crome,  and  Turner  appeared  in  England,  and  Paul 
Iluet,  Corot,  and  Theodore  Rousseau  came  to  the  light  in  France,  that  we  saw  the  idealist  and 
the  realist  united,  and  the  landscape-art  of  modern  times  was  born. 

The  legend  of  the  books  runs  to  the  effect  that  when  in  the  Salon  Royal  of  1824  the  i)ictures 
of  Constable  were  first  shown  to  Frenchmen,  they  woke  with  a  start,  as  it  were,  from  their 
long  slumber  under  the  influence  of  Poussin,  Claude,  Dughet  and  Company,  and  began  to 
paint  nature  in  a  way  altogether  new  to  tliem,  founded  implicitly  on  the  English  model. 
This,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  an  unreasonable  statement,  contradicted  by  all  human  experience. 
Great  changes  do  not  come  about  in  this  sudden  way:  they  are  always  the  result  of  a  long 
preparation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pictures  of  Constable  made  a  vivid  and  profound 
impression  uj^on  the  French  artists  and  the  French  pixblic.  They  made  this  impression,  how- 
ever, not  because  they  brought  a  message  wholly  new,  Init  liecause  what  the\"  liad  to  say  ga\e 
expression  to  thoughts  and  feelings  that  after  years  of  silence  and  submission  had  already 
begun  to  seek  the  light  and  to  assert  themselves.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  message 
brought  by  Constable  and  his  brother-artists  w^as  received  with  fierce  hostility  by  a  large  and 
important  groui)  of  conservatives.  If  Eugene  Delacroix  wrote:  "That  wonderful  man.  Con- 
stable, is  one  of  England's  glories,"  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  lesser  calibre  who  lifted 
up  a  voice  of  warning  to  the  younger  artists  and  to  the  public,  carried  away  by  this  infatua- 
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tion:  "  Wluit  resemblance  can  yon  find,"  tliey  cried,  "  between  these  i)aintings  auu  those  of 
Poussin,  which  we  ought  always  to  admire  and  imitate?  Beware  of  this  Englishman's  pictures: 
they  will  l)e  the  luin  of  our  school.  No  true  beauty,  style,  or  tradition  is  to  be  discovered  in 
tlieui." 

But  already  the  seed  had  been  sown,  we  know  not  when  or  how,  and  the  times  were  lipe 
for  a  change.  A  singular  artist,  a  man  of  whose  life  little  is  known,  liad  been  for  some 
time  working  on  lines  that  run  almost  jiarallel  t<j  tho.se  of  the  English  art  of  Constable,  old 
(Jrome,  and  DeWint.  This  was  Georges  Michel,  whose  name  will  hardly  be  found  in  any  publi- 
cation during  his  life-time,  nor  was  it  until  three  years  and  over  had  elapsed  since  his  death, 
that  a  critic  of  eminence,  Tliore,  found  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  an  artist  so  little  known, 
yet  whose  merit  could  no  longer  be  hid;  while  the  tirst  publication  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
record  of  his  life  and  to  the  analysis  of  his  work — AKred  Sensier  s  "  Study  " — did  not  appear 
until  thirty  years  after  his  death.  Constable  was  born  in  1776,  thirteen  years  after  Michel, 
and  so  far  as  is  known  Michel  never  saw  any  work  of  his,  except  possibly  the  three  pictures 
sent  by  the  English  artist  to  the  Salon  of  1824,  and  which  made  his  fame  in  France.  Born 
with  a  love  of  painting,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  true  artists,  developed  itself  at  a  very  early 
age,  both  Constable  and  Michel  were  drawn  to  the  Dutch  painters  and  learned  to  intei-jiret 
nature  by  a  studj-  of  their  works.  If  Constable  is  of  kin  to  Hobbema  and  Rnysdael,  Michel 
found  his  affinity  in  Rembrandt,  and  further  resemblance  between  the  English  and  the 
French  artist  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  drew  his  subjects  from  a  narrow  and  exclusive  field. 
We  have  already  quoted  what  Constable  said  to  Uwins  of  his  love  for  his  village.  ^lichel 
had  the  same  love  for  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  when  they  talked  to  him  of  otlier  artists  who 
were  great  travellers,  he  would  say:  "  He  who  cannot  paint,  all  his  life  long,  in  one  place,  were 
it  only  four  leagues  square,  is  an  incapalile  who  is  hunting  for  mandragora,  and  will  never 
find  anything  but  emptiness.  Look  at  the  Plemings  and  the  Hollanders  I  Did  they  spend 
their  time  running  over  the  face  of  the  earth  *  And  yet  they  were  honest,  steady  fellows  and 
devoted  to  their  art  ! '" 

Long  after  Michel's  pictures  had  begun  to  attract  the  notice  of  amateurs  and  artists  of 
the  new  school,  the  story  of  his  life  continued  to  be  l>uried  in  a  ho])eless  ob.scurity:  nothing 
could  be  learned  of  his  family,  his  way  of  life,  the  date  of  his  birth  or  death.  The  sketch  of 
his  career  written  by  Tliore  in  184G  was  made  up  of  half-ascertained  facts,  guess-work  and 
inventions — the  whole  without  historic  value.     At  last,  in   18411.  l)v  a  mere  chance,  an  artist 
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wlio  ]i:i(l  lonf?  been  on  the  searcli,  ciiiiie  ujioii  tlic  widow  of  Miclid,  liis  second  wife,  wlio  was 
able  to  give  a  clear  and  oonsefutive  account  of  lier  iiusl)an(rs  life,  which  was  afterward  em- 
bodied in  Sensier's  book.  From  this  we  learn  that  fTeoi'<j;es  Michel  was  boi'n  in  l*aris  in  1703. 
His  parents  were  i)oor;  his  father,  employed  in  the  market,  had  some  infiiieiice  with  M.  de 
Chalue,  one  of  the  farmers-general,  who  took  the  boy,  and  ]ilaceil  him  in  tliecaiv  of  the  jiarish- 
priest  of  Vertus,  a  hamlet  on  the  jilain  of  St.  Denis  just  outside  the  city.  AVhen  lie  was 
twelve  years  old,  M.  de  Clialne  apprenticed  him  to  M.  Leduc,  an  historical  i)ainter,  bnt  Michel 
would  not  be  shut  up  in  a  studio:  he  was  forever  playing  truant,  and  drawing  and  designing 
in  the  lields  and  woods.  At  fifteen  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl  of  his  own  age,  a  waslier- 
woman,  and  wanted  to  marry  her;  the  parents  on  both  sides  refused  their  consent :  tiie  two 
children  ran  away,  concealed  themselves,  and  it  was  long  before  they  were  heard  of  again.  At 
sixteen  Michel  had  one  child:  at  twenty  he  had  six.  At  first,  times  were  hard,  but.  as  his  wife 
told  Sensier,  everybody  liked  Michel — he  was  so  gay,  and  liad  such  jileasant  manners,  lie 
obtained  emiilojnnent  from  people  in  high  places.  The  Revolution  bioke  out,  and  Michel 
took  part  with  ISIiralieau,  Petion,  Robespierre,  Camille  Desmonlins  and  the  rest.  For  a  time 
he  led  a  A\ild,  irregular  life  with  a  scapegrace  landscape-painter  named  Bruandet.  For  long 
the  two  were  inseparable:  they  wandered  over  the  suburbs  of  Paris  sketching  and  jiainting, 
stopping  when  tired  to  eat  and  driidv  in  the  way-side  inns,  where  Bruandet,  to  show  his 
strength,  woidd  quairel  out-of-hand  with  the  other  guests  or  the  jiassers  by:  swords  would  be 
drawn,  for  at  that  time  every  one  wore  a  sword,  and  after  the  improvised  scrimmage  was  over 
Michel  and  his  friend  would  pass  the  night  in  the  lock-np.  But  Michel  knew  good  people, 
and  among  his  friends  was  that  amiable  woman  and  good  jiainter,  i\Iadame  Le  Brun :  she  often 
befriended  him  and  obtained  him  employment  Michel  was  by  no  means  the  obscure  man  m 
his  own  day  that  we  shonld  suppose,  seeing  how  little  he  is  known  in  ours.  He  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  nearly  every  year:  and  not  only  sold  his  pictures,  but  was  greatly  in  demand:  he 
seems  to  have  lieen  of  a  facile,  generous  disposition:  he  allowed  a  certain  baron  d'lvry  to 
monopolize  all  his  pictures  for  a  long  time:  the  baron  made,  as  we  should  say,  a  corner  in 
"  Michels."  He  was  himself  an  amateur  painter,  and  he  had  Michel  to  retouch  his  pictures, 
and,  as  Madame  Michel  said,  liked  to  think  the  pictures  that  INHchel  had  worked  on  were  his 
own.  A  number  of  Michel's  pictures  were  painted  in  connection  with  Demarne  and  Swebacli 
and  other  artists  of  the  time,  who  paid  him  for  his  assistance.  When  Madame  Le  Brun, 
frightened  at  the  state  of  things  in  Paris,  went  to  Italy,  Michel  stayed  with  her  shabby 
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husband,  and  worked  I'oi-  him,  copying  pictures  by  lIol)benia,  Ruysdael,  Rembrandt  and  other 
Dutch  painters,  which  Le  Brun  sold  to  England,  Germany,  and  even  to  Russia.  He  rarely 
signed  his  pictures:  one  of  his  sayings  was:  "  ^Ve  must  do  as  the  ancients  did:  they  did  not 
sign  their  works:  their  talent  signed  them."  In  1S27  Micliel  lost  liis  flist  wife,  the  washer- 
woman who  won  his  heart  as  a  boy.  She  had  given  him  eight  children:  only  one  lived  to 
glow  up,  a  son,  who  also  died  and  left  Michel  alone  in  the  world.  In  1828,  he  married  again, 
a  worthy  woman,  the  friend  of  his  first  wife,  and  with  her  he  passed  the  remaining  fifteen 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  from  her  that  we  learn  the  particulars  of  this  singular  existence. 
She  described  for  Sensier  her  husband's  way  of  painting. 

"  He  rose  at  seven,  got  ready  for  work,  and  either  waited  for  the  Baron  d'lvry,  or  went  to 
the  l)aron\s  house.  At  ten  o'clock  we  ate  our  soup,  wliich  his  sister  brought  us  ready-made. 
At  about  three  o'clock  he  stopped  Avorking,  arranged  his  color-box  and  his  brushes,  for  he  was 
very  orderly,  and  we  both  set  out  for  our  walk,  which  we  never  omitted,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  was.  We  went  to  Belleville,  to  the  wood  of  Romain\ille,  to  the  Plain  of  St.  Denis, 
to  St.  Denis,  or  to  the  Buttes  de  Chaumont,  to  Pantin,  to  Bondy,  even  as  far  as  to  Yincennes. 
Michel  seldom  painted  from  nature,  but  he  made  sketches  on  small  pieces  of  paper  of  the 
views  that  pleased  him.  Then  we  returned  b}^  Montmartre,  and  at  a  wine-merchant's  in  the 
rue  Mercadet  we  two  dined  every  day  and  went  home  to  begin  again  the  same  round  next  day."' 

In  his  long  career  of  eighty  j-ears  Michel's  work  underwent  many  clianges,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  his  production  as  a  wliole,  for  his  industry  was 
prodigious,  and  his  variety  astonishing,  considering  liow  narrow  was  the  tield  in  which  he 
worked.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  working  at  the  command  of  others,  and  the 
nature  of  this  employment,  retouching  and  repainting  the  pictures  of  other  people,  making 
(!opies  for  dealers  and  amateurs — constitutes  a  difficulty  for  the  would-be  collectors  of  his 
works  and  makes  it  hard  in  many  cases  to  decide  uj^on  their  authorship.  But  it  was  in  his 
old  age,  when  he  was  as  free  from  care  as  he  wished  to  be;  for  "he  wanted  little,"'  to  apply 
Sidney's  words,  "  because  he  desired  not  much,"  that  he  produced  the  pictures  by  which  his 
name  will  live  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  painters  of  his  time.  He  was  especially  the 
painter  of  the  sky,  and  of  vast  perspectives,  of  low  horizons  and  of  plains  stretching  over 
leagues  of  distance  to  meet  the  light  that  breaks  out  iinder  the  edge  of  the  sullen  canopy  of 
gray.  His  canvases  love  the  low  hills  about  Paris,  on  whose  bare  tops  the  windmills,  more 
frequent  then  than  now,  reared  their  picturesque  Imlk:    out  of  the  simplest  materials,  the 
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elements  of  ea"th  and  sky,  scorning  all  dftails  that  were  not  in  luirmf)ny  with  tliPii'  grandpur, 
he  made  pictures  whose  noble  sweep  of  line  and  majesty  of  mass  entitle  their  aiitlioi'  to  be 
called  the  Michelangelo  of  landscape.  The  example  we  coi)y  belongs  to  Mr.  I.  T.  \\'illiams  of 
our  city,  and,  so  far  as  one  picture  can  do  it,  gives  a  notion  of  Michel's  singidar  power.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  his  art  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  monotony  of  his  sulijVct-matter, 
we  not  only  never  weary  of  his  jtictures,  but  we  find  in  theii'  laige  simplicity  and  reliance  upon 
the  great  elements  of  landscajie,  a  rest  and  refreshment  that  meet  us  in  few  modern  works. 

It  was  reserved  for  our  own  time  to  make  the  real  discovery  of  Georges  Michel.  Such 
success  as  was  his  in  his  life-time  he  owed  to  a  small  circle  of  amateurs  and  connoisseurs, 
who,  it  may  well  be,  valued  him  as  much  for  his  affinity  with  tlie  artists  of  Holland,  who  were 
then  coming  into  vogue,  and  for  his  skill  in  copying  their  works,  as  for  any  originality  he 
possessed.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  it  was  only  in  what  is  called  his  third  period,  when  he  was 
painting  to  please  himself,  that  he  fell  into  obscurity,  and  ceased  to  interest  the  public.  His 
last  ajjpearance  at  the  Salon  was  in  1815.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  l)een  a  pretty  regular  con- 
tributor, but  from  that  date  he  became  more  and  more  only  a  souvenir,  until  Thore  in  1847, 
four  years  after  his  death,  endeavored  to  restore  his  memory;  but  the  eiTors  that  defaced  the 
article  he  wrote  for  that  purpose  only  serve  to  show  how  comi)letely  the  man  as  well  as  the 
artist  was  forgotten. 

Meanwhile,  another  star  was  rising  above  the  horizon,  another  laborer  in  the  same  field, 
and  destined  to  carry  still  further  the  work  that  Michel  had  begun.  This  was  Paul  Huet,  a 
native  of  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1804,  nearly  a  half  century  after  ]\Iichel  appeared,  wlio 
yet  had  twenty-two  good  years  of  work  in  him,  since  he  was  still  painting  in  182(3,  when  he 
was  sixty-three  and  Huet  was  twenty-two.  Yet  neither  seems  to  have  known,  or  even  to  have 
heard  of,  the  other:  two  creators;  two  men  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  for  an  impor- 
tant movement  in  art;  resembling  one  another  in  their  lo^'e  for  certain  aspects  of  nature,  and 
in  their  love  for  certain  artists,  particularly  for  Rembrandt,  yet  they  lived  and  died  as  un- 
conscious of  each  other  s  work  and  infiuence  as  if  they  had  been  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  ocean. 

PAUL  HUET  was  the  son  of  a  small  linen-merchant  ^^■ho  at  one  time  was  prosperous — after 
the  fashion  of  small  merchants — but  who  lost  his  fortune  by  the  suppression  of  the 
assignats  in  1796.     Paul  was  born  twenty  years  after  the  youngest  of  his  brothers:  he  was  fee- 
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ble  at  liis  l^irth  and  he  never  became  strong,  was  never,  all  his  life,  in  good  health.  Ilis  father 
died  wlien  lie  was  quite  young,  and  liis  niotlier  put  him  at  a  boarding-school;  l)Ut  although  he 
did  not  neglect  his  books,  lie  sliowcd  a  stronger  love  for  drawing,  and  as  the  conlineuient  of 
the  scliool  did  not  prove  good  lor  him,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  inclination,  lie  entered 
first  the  atelier  of  Gros;  later  he  Ijecame  tlie  pupil  of  Paid  (xuerin,  and  with  him  he  made 
great  progi'ess.     That  excellent  critic  and  charnnng  writer,  Mr.  Philii)i)e  Burty,  in  his  essay  on 


'"THE    WOOD'    AT    THE     HAGUE." 
FROM    THE    ETCHING    BY    PAUL    HUET 

Paul  Huet,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  retreat,  a  la  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  Hnet  and  a 
young  friend  who,  like  him,  had  a  mind  to  be  an  artist,  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Seine,  Tile 
Segnin,  where  they  lived  in  the  o])en  air,  sleeping  undei'  such  shelter  as  the  rough  cabins  of 
the  wood-cutters  or  tisheriueii  alVorded,  sharing  with  these  i)hnn  folk  their  scanty  meal,  but 
forgetting  hardsliip  in  their  boyish  delight  in  the  beauties  of  the  island-scenery.  Paul  was 
especially  pleased  when  tlie  river  rose  with  the  floods,  and  large  tracts  of  the  island  were  tunie<l 
into  a  marsh,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  bushes  were  reflected  in  tlie  water.     Here 
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came  to  him  that  lovp  of  water  which  ])hiys  such  a  part  in  liis  jtictiires,  and  esiiecially  liis 
love  of  inundations,  of  which  he  never  wearied.  Mr.  Burty,  who  Ls  jealous  to  insist  that  Huet 
owed  nothing  of  this  love  of  wet  weathei'  to  the  English  Constable,  ascribes  it  to  his  stay  <^ii 
this  island,  and  says  that  the  I'esenihlaiicc  was  a  mere  coincidence:  tliat  l)otli  jiaiiiters  were 
insular.  It  is  jmssible  that  Huet  may  liave  loved  the  wet  weather  hrst,  and  the  island  ])ecause 
he  found  it  a  good  place  in  wliicli  to  enjoy  it.  The  adventure  w;is  the  l)eginuing  of  a  series 
of  wanderings,  but,  with  tlie  exception  of  two  trips  to  Italy  made  lale  in  liis  career,  the.se  never 
took  him  out  of  France  nor  far  from  Paris:  wanderings  jiartly  in  search  of  healtli.  paitly, 
or  chiefly  rather,  in  search  of  subjects.  He  was  an  industrious  worker,  and  producc^l  an  im- 
mense number  of  pictures,  and  beside  his  painting,  interested  himself  in  drawing  in  every 
material;  in  lithogi'aphy,  and  in  etching — an  art  which  lie  did  much  to  revive,  so  that  he  left 
behind  him  an  important  contribution  I0  the  art  of  his  time.  Tlie  (Jovernment  bouglit 
several  of  his  best  pictures,  sending  some  of  them  to  the  provincial  museums,  and  others  to 
the  Luxembourg,  whence,  since  his  death,  they  have  been  removed  to  the  Louvre.  One  of  his 
chief  works  was  a  view  of  the  city  of  Rouen  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  another  of  tlie 
Chateau  d'Arques,  that  picturesque  ruin  near  Dieppe.  These  were  painted  for  the  pi'oprie- 
tor  of  a  Diorama,  and  added  greatly  to  Iluet's  reputation,  already  well  established  by  the 
pictures  he  had  sent  to  the  Salons  of  1830  and  1831.  It  would  be  an  impossible  task  to  give 
here  a  list  of  Huet's  works,  or  even  to  name  the  most  important  of  them.  We  can  only 
attempt  to  indicate  their  general  character.  He  was  drawn  instinctively  to  the  lomantic,  the 
poetic  side  of  nature.  He  preferred  subjects  that  excited  the  imagination,  tliat  stirred  the 
emotions,  and  iilled  the  sense.  But  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  lie  carried  into  exti-avagance. 
Once  the  subject  chosen,  he  tried  to  paint  it  as  he  saw  it;  so  that,  Burty  says,  he  was  more 
real  than  the  realists,  and  that  this  distinguished  him  from  the  grand  army  of  the  realists  so 
called,  who  sought  for  "effect"  for  its  own  sake.  Like  many  of  the  best  artists  of  liis  time, 
Huet  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  or  friendship  with  the  poets  and  writers,  his  contemiioraries. 
This  no  doubt  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  his  talent  has  been  analyzed  and  his 
work  discussed  by  such  men  as  Sainte-Beuve,  Theophile  Gautier,  Michelet.  Pliilippe  Burty  and 
Ernest  Che.sneau.  The  appeal  that  his  work  made  had  however  notliing  of  tliat  literary  quality 
which  is  so  apt  to  captivate  the  critic,  and  for  which  artists  care  so  little.  Huet  was  indeed 
admired  by  the  poets,  but  it  was  because  he  himself  was  a  poet:  he  wrote  i)oems  with  his 
brush ;  but  he  was  first  of  aU  a  painter,  and  it  was  his  brother  painters  who  gave  him  his  fame. 
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He  died  suddenly  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  l.Mfil),  in  liis  sixty-liftli  year.  Even  so 
long  a  life  as  this  could  hardly  have  l)een  predicted  for  him.  Only  constant  care  liad  pro- 
longed it  .so  far.  After  his  death,  Michelet  wrote  of  liiiii:  "  lie  was  lioiii  sad,  delicate,  refined 
— made  for  the  fugitive  tints  of  the  nusts  pierced  for  a  moment  by  the  sun.  If  it  were  fine 
weather,  he  remained  indoors;  l)ut  the  i)romise  of  a  showery  day,  or  one  of  those  pauses  in 
the  rain  when  the  sky  seems  lUKlecided  whetlier  to  weep  or  no,  irresistibly  drew  him  from 
his  retreat.  A  woman  said  well  of  him,  'Xo  one  liad  more  sympiitliy  than  lluet  witii  nature 
in  her  tearful  moods.'  " 

JEAN-BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT  was  born  at  Paris  in  1790,  eight  years  earlier  than 
Huet,  yet  in  1850  i\I.  Theophile  Silvestre  coidd  say,  in  his  Histoire  des  Artistes  Vivants, 
"•It  is  only  since  ten  years  that  Corot  has  been  well  known  in  France;  his  fame  seems  des- 
tined to  live  and  to  increase,  but  not  to  greatly  move  the  pul)lic.  For  twenty  years  his  merit 
has  been  far  in  advance  of  his  reputation  to-day."  "  Paul  Huet,  Corot  and  the  English  jiainter 
Constable,"  says  the  same  writer  in  another  place,  "began  that  serious  study  of  land.scape 
which  led  to  the  revolution  accomplished  by  Theodore  Rousseau,  Diaz,  Troyon  and  the  rest." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  not  one  of  those  who  have  written  of  this  i'e\olution,  and  who  have 
done  jtistice  to  Huet,  and  perhaps  more  than  justice  to  Constable,  has  anything  to  say  of 
Michel.  Neither  Michelet,  nor  Burty,  nor  Gautier  ever  mentions  him,  and  Sainte-Beuve  has 
only  this  phrase  inserted,  as  it  were  by  chance,  in  a  laudatory  notice  of  a  poet  who  had  no 
serious  claim  upon  his  attention — "  Only  a  country-road  seen  and  recorded  at  a  certain  hour 
of  the  evening  by  a  poor  devil  of  a  French  landscape-painter  named  Michel,  who  had  the  feel- 
ing and  the  love  for  simple  things."  Michel  was  born  too  early  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
fame.  Huet  hardly  tasted  of  tlie  fruits  lip  had  jilanted,  and  honors  only  came  to  Corot  when 
his  hair  was  gray. 

Corot's  parents  were  people  of  humble  condition.  His  father  was  a  clerk,  his  mother  kept 
a  milliner's  shop.  The  boy  was  sent  for  a  few  years  to  school  at  Rouen,  and  was  then  placed 
with  a  linen-draper  to  learn  the  business.  But  the  old  story  repeats  itself:  the  artist  got  the 
better  of  the  apprentice,  and  young  Corot  would  slip  away  when  he  could  to  study  the  model 
in  the  studio  of  Suisse,  but  never  dared  to  let  his  father  know  of  it.  His  master,  however, 
came  to  his  aid,  and  seeing  that  his  apprentice  would  never  be  of  service  to  him.  pereuaded 
his  fathei'  to  let  him  become  an  artist.     His  father,  who  loved  his  l)ov,  and  without  believing 
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the  least  in  the  world  in  his  projects,  was  willing  to  give  him  a  trial,  ]il;ic<'(l  liim  in  llic  siiidio 
of  Michallon.  Afterward  on  the  death  of  this  artist  he  stndied  with  Pji-ilin,  l)iii  In-  learned 
little  from  these  men,  althongh  he  generonsly  atti'ibuted  to  jMichalk)n  the  lucccpt  to  i)aint 
scrupulonsly  what  he  saw  in  nature,  a  precept  which,  as  Silvestre  points  out,  Michallon  by  no 
means  followed  for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Corot's  father  kept  him  on  very  short  commons,  with  the  hope  that  he  miglit 
become  discouraged,  and  return  to  a  "  iesi)eetable  "  way  of  living.  But  he  had  not  calculated 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  son,  or  on  his  talent:  the  former  spurred  the  latter  to  continued 
effort,  and  gi-owing  success  kept  his  love  for  his  art  alive.  S(j,  the  elder  Corot  and  Ins  wife 
reconciled  themselves  as  they  best  could,  and  sorrowfully,  Init  kindly,  exchanged  a  shop- 
keeper for  an  artist. 

In  1826  Corot  made  his  way  to  Italy  and  remained  there  several  years,  making  Rome  ins 
principal  resting-place.  He  did  not  go  there  with  any  purpose  to  avail  himself  of  ofii(ual 
instruction,  but  solely,  says  M.  Silvestre,  that  he  might  be  able  to  work  all  the  year  round  in 
the  open  air,  a  thing  impossible  in  the  variable  climate  of  Paris. 

Corot  gave  a  friend  an  amusing  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  studied  l)efoi-e 
visiting  Italy :  "  I  passed  two  winters,"  lie  said,  "  with  M.  Bertin,  and  I  learned  so  little  while 
with  him,  that  when  I  arrived  in  Rome,  I  could  not  make  the  smallest  sketch.  Two  men 
stopped  to  talk :  I  began  to  draw  them  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  head,  perhaps.  They 
separated,  and  I  had  nothing  on  my  paper  but  fragments.  I  saw  some  children  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  a  church:  I  began;  their  mother  called  them.  In  this  way  my  sketch-book  was 
tilled  with  ends  of  noses,  locks  of  hair,  etc.,  etc.  I  then  formed  the  resolution  never  to  return 
home  from  my  walk  without  the  whole  of  something  on  my  paper,  whatever  it  might  be.  I 
attempted  for  the  first  time  to  draw  in  masses :  rapid  drawing — the  only  true  draAA-ing — the 
chief  thing,  by  the  way,  in  which  our  moderns  excel.  I  applied  myself,  therefore,  to  drawing, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it  were,  the  first  group  of  people  that  I  saw ;  if  they  moved 
away,  I  had  at  least  seized  the  general  character,  the  freedom  of  attitude;  if  they  remained 
quiet,  I  could  then  proceed  to  details.  I  made  a  great  many  of  these  essays,  and  in  the  end 
I  was  able  to  jot  down  in  a  few  lines  even  some  of  the  figures  of  the  ballet,  and  the  scenes  of 
the  opera  on  the  top  of  my  hat." 

For  all  this,  Corot  was  not  very  successful  in  the  figures  he  introduced  in  his  landscapes, 
although  he  was  himself  much  pleased  \\A\\i  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  bad  or  good  in 
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themselves,  they  were  always  in  syni])ath.\-  with  tlie  scene  depicted,  and  added  not  a  little  to 
its  life.  Thus,  in  the  magnificent  examjd*'  of  his  woi'k  belonging  to  Mr.  Daniel  Cottier,  the 
"  Orpheus  greeting  the  rising  Sun,"  the  picture  would  lose  greatly  if  the  figure  of  Orpheus 
were  removed,  although  in  itself  it  is  bv  no  means  Ivyond  criticism.     Corot  was  himself  so 


"a   landscape." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY   COROT. 


social  a  being,  he  so  unaffectedly  loved  his  kind,  that  he  could  not  enjoy  even  a  painted  land- 
scape, thoroughly,  if  there  were  not  signs  of  life  somewhere:  if  not  human  beings,  then 
animals:  a  cow  at  the  very  least.  Tn  the  two  pictures  of  his  we  cojiy,  we  find  figures  that  are 
neither  belt<'r  noi-  worse  than  those  seen  in  the  compositions  of  Rousseau  and  Troyon.  Tn  the 
smaller  picture,  "A  Landscape,"  the  boat  with  the  fisherman  is  not  only  useful,  as  giving  force 
to  that  portion  of  the  composition,  but  it  repeats  the  sense  of  human  activity  suggested  in 
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tile  distiint  cottiigps  iiiid  tlie  mill.  In  iIk-oIIht  iiirtuii',  •• 'I'Ii.'  Willows.'"  \vc  ;ii  first  st-t-  only 
tile  ti'ees  clothed  in  the  pale  gold  of  the  budding-  Sjninu,  as  we  lollnw  tlif  path,  worn  l.y  the 
cows,  that  skirts  this  hedge.  Ent,  as  we  conic  to  where  the  lond  I'onis  the  runnel  thai  feeds 
the  foots  of  the  willows,  and  which  we  had  not  seen  nnlil  now.  we  look  aliout  for  a  l)etter 
crossing,  and  the  solitude  is  suddeidy  enlivened   hy  ihe-  cheerful   si^ht   of  the  hroad  green 

meadow  stretching  into  the  distance,  dotted  over  with   nilililinn-  si p,  and   walehed  liy  the 

shepherdess  as  she  leans  against  one  of  the  trees  and  knits.  It  leculls  Sidney's  description: 
"Each  pasture  stoi'ed  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  secnritie,  while  the  pietie  hnnbs  with 
lileatiiig  oratorie  crav'd  the  dam's  comfort:  heie  a  shejiherd's  boy  ]>ijiing,  as  though  hee 
should  never  bee  old:  there  a  young  shejiherdess  knitting,  and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed 
that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music." 
Corot  did  not  put  the  shepherd-girl  there  for  herself,  as  Millet  would  have  done,  who,  no 
doubt,  would  have  painted  her  much  better;  he  wanted  only  to  give  himself  a  little  human 
companionship  in  his  work.  The  pictures  painted  by  Corot  before  he  went  to  Italy  are  of 
little  value,  except  as  marking  a  stage  in  his  artistic  career.  They  are  characterized  l)y  a 
dry  and  painful  minuteness  of  execution  and  a  want  of  reality  in  the  conception.  But,  in 
Italy,  all  was  different:  he  woke  to  life  under  that  radiant  sky,  and  felt  himself  strangely 
moved  by  the  novel  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  forced  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  sunliglit  to  a 
point  unknown  in  his  native  region. 

Not  a  few  of  the  pictures  painted  by  Corot  while  in  Italy,  have  been  brought  to  this 
country.  The  late  ]\Ir.  Thomas  Robinson,  a  connoisseur  whose  services  in  bringing  good 
pictures  here,  cannot  be  overestimated,  had  a  number  of  small  pictures  belonging  to  Corot's 
Italian  period:  "Florence  at  Sunset,"  another  "Florence"  that  had  once  belonged  to  Balzac, 
and  several  landscapes  inspired  by  his  journeyings  during  this,  his  wandering-year.  On  his 
return  from  Italy  he  passed  through  France,  visiting  the  Limousin,  and  Amergne,  Dauphine, 
Morvan  and  Brittany,  before  settling  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  from  whence  lie  was  to 
reap  the  later  harvest  of  his  golden  prime.  Corot  was  a  prolitic  painter.  Like  all  men  who 
have  achieved  greatness  in  any  profession,  he  delighted  in  his  work  for  its  owTi  sake.  He 
cared  nothing  for  money,  and  for  a  long  time  had  no  recognition  from  the  public,  and  sold  no 
pictures.  It  was  not  until  1847  that  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor:  that 
singular  and,  to  an  outsider,  incomprehensible  prize  for  which  Frenchmen  of  every  grade  are 
so  eager.     It  came  to  Corot  when  he  was  fifty-one,  and  already  gray.     Although  he  had  alway? 
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lived  in  affectionate  relations  with  his  parents  as  a  son,  they  had  never,  as  we  have  said 
already,  believed  in  his  talent,  but  had  simply  allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way,  neither 
encouraging:  him  nor  discoiiniiiinii-  him.  But  when,  to  their  astonishment  and  his,  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  sent  him,  the  aiuusing  anecdote  runs  that  the  father  said  to  the 
mother:  "I  think  we  shall  now  have  to  allow  Camille  a  little  more  money!"  From  this 
time  things  went  better  with  the  artist;  lovers  of  painting  had  already  found  him  out,  then 
the  connoisseurs  arrived,  and  at  last  the  timid  i>ublic  rwww  knocking  at  the  do(jr  of  his  studio. 
Mr.  Thomas  Robin.son,  who  knev/  well  all  the  artists  of  the  circle,  tells  us  Corot  became  so 
popular  that  for  several  years  his  income  averaged  two  hundred  thousand  francs  from  his 
profession  alone. 

Corot's  painting  is  the  reilexion  of  his  own  simple,  candid,  joyous  nature,  just  touched 
with  the  melauclioly  that  comes  inevitably  from  the  discipline  of  a  life  of  material  privations. 
Standing,  one  day,  before  the  pictures  of  a  great  master,  Corot  said,  "He  is  an  eagle:  I  am 
only  a  lark;  I  sing  my  little  songs  in  the  grey  clouds."  He  was,  indeed,  the  lark,  in  our 
modem  landscape-art,  soaring  continually  through  the  clear  sunlight,  to  hide  his  song  in  the 
clouds,  but  always  returning  to  his  lowly  earthly  bed,  where  he  lived  ever  true  to  himself,  his 
friends,  and  the  world  of  his  fellow-men. 

If  Corot  still  held  by  a  spiritual  affinity  to  the  classic  school,  obeying  its  laws  while 
dwelling  in  a  world  to  them  almost  unkno^vn,  Rousseau  belonged  wholly  to  the  new  school 
that  inherited  from  Rembrandt,  if,  indeed,  any  master  led  him  to  the  presence  of  nature. 

PIERRE-ETIENNE  THEODORE  ROUSSEAU  was  born  at  Paris  in  1812,  and  was  conse- 
quently sixteen  years  younger  than  Corot,  bom  in  1796.  Both  artists  were  of  a  similarly 
humble  origin.  The  father  of  Rousseau  was  a  merchant-tailor,  a  native  of  Salins  in  the  Jura, 
who  had  come  to  establish  himself  in  Paris,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  stone-cutter, 
named  Colombet.  Theodore  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and  he  grew  up  surrounded  by 
an  affectionate  circle  of  relatives  and  family  friends,  in  the  midst  of  whom  his  life  expanded 
gently  and  normally.  He  was  put  to  school,  and  showed  himself  an  apt  and  obedient  pupU, 
altliough  he  manifested  at  an  early  age  the  love  of  drawing  on  the  margins  of  his  books,  which 
belongs  to  the  legendary  history  of  artists  since  the  woi'ld  was.  Sensier,  in  his  Souvenirs  of 
Rousseau,  tries  to  make  something  of  the  fact  that  several  o?  Rousseau's  relatives  were  em- 
ployed in  professions  connected  in  ways  more  or  less  remote  with  the  arts.    Thus,  liis  grand- 
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fatlier  Colombet  was  a  marble-cutter;  his  great-^'niiulfathei-  was  gilder  of  the  Royal  carriages, 
and  connected  with  the  court-painters,  while  an  uncle,  Grabriel  Colombet,  was  a  painter  who 
had  studied  with  no  less  a  person  than  Louis  David:  his  name  appears,  we  find,  in  the  list  of 
David's  pupils  iirinted  at  the  end  of  M.  Delescluze's  interesting  life  of  the  great  painter. 
Another  relative  to  whom  he  distinctly  owed  something  in  tlie  development  of  his  talent,  was 
the  landscape-painter,  Alexandre  Pau  de  Saint-Martin,  who  was  a  cousin  of  his  mother. 
Theodore  liked  to  spend  his  afternoons  and  holidays  in  the  studio  of  this  relative,  a  man  not 
without  esteem  in  the  art- world,  and  there  he  amused  himself  with  making  copies,  after  his 
own  fashion,  of  the  pictures  that  hung  on  the  wall.  Sensier  says  that,  whenever  he  copied  a 
picture,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  copy  the  wall  on  which  it  hung,  and  whatever  was  near  it,  thus 
forecasting  his  future,  when  his  most  marked  characteristic  was  to  be  that  he  felt  his  subject 
as  a  whole,  and  in  seeking  to  portray  the  image  of  anything  he  could  only  conceive  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  surroundings  native  to  it.  Much  of  Rousseau's  youth  as  he  gi-ew  into  boyhood 
was  passed  with  a  friend  of  his  father's,  a  sculptor  named  Maire,  who  had  undertaken,  with  a 
brother  living  near  Besangon,  a  contract  for  the  felling  and  pruning  needed  in  the  forests  of 
the  Department  of  Franche-Comtd.  Theodore,  who  was  now  fifteen  years  old,  was  allowed  to 
go  with  Maire  as  assistant,  and  as  a  sort  of  secretary.  Here  he  was  in  his  element,  and  here 
he  found  the  true  source  of  his  inspiration  as  an  artist:  not  in  Constable,  as  has  been  often 
hinted,  nor  in  any  artist  of  any  country,  although  Rembrandt  may  have  later  given  him  assur- 
ance of  himself  as  he  had  done  to  Constable — but  Rousseau  was  first  awakened  by  the  rocky 
landscape,  the  lakes,  the  forest  of  this  district,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  nature  in  her 
savage  aspect,  very  different  from  what  he  had  kno\\Ti  of  her  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  He 
remained  a  year  with  his  father's  friend,  "  among  the  experts  in  forestry,  the  wood-cutters, 
game-keepers,  tallj^-men,  choppers,  charcoal-men,  wood-sawyers,  and  sabot-makers,  with  the 
whole  tribe  of  those  who  live  upon  the  spoils  of  the  forest,  keeping  the  accounts  of  his 
employer,  protecting  him  against  the  wiles  of  his  enemies  and  his  competitors,  and  sustaining 
the  whole  brunt  of  a  defensive  and  an  offensive  war  against  the  world  of  business  men  and 
accountants." 

But  the  enterprise  of  M.  Maire  failed,  and  Rousseau  returned  home  richer  only  by  his 
experience,  but  filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to  be  an  artist,  and  to  put  upon  canvas  what  the 
rocks  and  hills  had  taught  him.  He  took  his  fate  in  his  hands,  and  counselling  with  no  one, 
bought  colors  and  brushes,  went  to  Montmartre,  and  there,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
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church,  ne  set  himself  to  jiaiiit  \vh:it  lie  saw  hcfoie  him.  In  a  few  days  he  had  linished  his 
stiidy,  and  its  success  conquered  the  slight  unwillingness  of  his  parents  to  his  becoming  a 
])ainter. 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation,  not  on  the  part  of  Rousseau  but  on  that  of  his  father, 
when  Prince  Talleyrand,  who  had  been  one  of  the  elder  Rousseau's  clients,  and  to  whom,  by  a 
singular  chance,  he  had  been  able  to  i-endei-  a  service,  expressed  a  desire  to  do  something  in 
repayment.  Tlie  father  natunilly  Ihnuiilit  of  liis  son,  hut  the  boy  stood  tii-m,  he  was  resolved 
to  be  an  artist:  his  father  gave  way,  and  after  a  consultation  with  Pau  de  Saint-Martin,  who 
decided  that  Tlieodore's  talent  justified  him  in  his  choice,  the  father  placed  his  son  with 
Reniond,  an  artist  who  was  considered,  by  himself,  says  Silvestre,  as  the  greatest  landscapist  in 
France  after  Demarne.  And  as  well  ask,  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  as,  where  are 
Remond  and  Demame  to-day  !  It  was  impossible  that  an  artist  of  Rousseau's  temperament 
should  remain  under  the  tutelage  of  so  conventional  a  master  as  Remond.  He  was  docile, 
however,  so  long  as  duty  demanded,  but  he  escaped  at  last,  and  set  about  the  matter  in  his 
owni  way.  In  1830,  after  four  years  of  study  with  his  master,  and  in  whatever  time  he  could 
command  communing  with  Nature  in  her  own  domain,  he  entered  upon  an  independent 
career. 

All  his  life  long  Rousseau  fouglit  his  battle — a  battle  that  seemed  forever  lost  and  won, 
but  which,  after  a  weary  alternation  of  victory  and  defeat,  was  only  really  won  after  deatli 
had  ended  the  struggle.  Rousseau  had  not  a  happy  temper,  and  his  self-esteem,  his  jealousies 
and  suspicions,  all  of  them  unreasonable  and  unworthy,  made  his  life  an  unhappy  one.  He 
should  have  been  happy,  for  he  had  his  art,  and  nature,  and  all  the  men  and  women  of  genius 
and  talent  in  Paris  on  his  side;  but  the  official  world  refused  him  its  honors,  and  the  Acji- 
deniic  world  insulted  his  works,  and  he  took  this  bitterly  to  heart.  He  first  exhibited  in  the 
famous  Salon  of  1831,  and  nuide  an  immediate  impression.  In  1833  he  exhibited  again,  and 
in  183-4  he  received  his  first  medal.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  bought  his  picture,  and  for  a  while 
all  went  well  with  liim.  But  the  opposition  to  his  methods  was  not  to  be  put  down :  the 
Academy  was  bound  to  tiiin  the  new  school  out  of  doors,  and  in  183(5  he  was  refused  a  i)lace 
in  the  Salon  along  with  MarUhat,  Paul  Huet,  Boulanger,  Barye,  and  Delacroix.  The  names  of 
the  chief  men  on  the  jury  who  defeated  Rousseau  and  the  rest  will  explain  the  nature  of  the 
contest.  They  were  Ingres,  the  two  Yernets  (Horace  and  his  father),  Paul  Delaroche  and 
Guerin.     It  was  the  world-old  battle  lietween  the  classics  and  the  romantics,  between  those 
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who  clung  to  the  shadow  of  a  creed  outworn,  and  those  wlio,  leaving  the  jjast  l)ehind  them, 
put  their  faith  in  their  owm  time,  and  bent  their  faculties  to  solving  the  living  ])rohlems  it 
})resented.  For  a  time,  the  friends  of  reaction  triumplied,  ajid  it  was  not  until  1848  that 
justice  was  done  to  Rousseau.     With  the  Second  RepuMic  caiHe  lietlcr  times.     ''The  otlicial 


"THEODORE    ROUSSEAU    AND      J.-F.    MILLET." 

FROM    THE    BAS-RELIEF    BY    CHAPU. 


jury  was  dismissed:  the  mob  of  painters  took  to  self-government,  and  Rousseau  was  elected 
one  of  the  jury  of  1848,  the  first  under  the  new  dispensation."  Ledru  Rollin,  as  head  of  the 
state,  gave  him  a  capital  commission,  and  he  soon  after  married  and  went  to  live  at  Barbizon. 
lie  had  met  Millet  by  this,  but  their  friendship,  signalized  in  the  bas  relief  by  Chapu  which 
we  copy,  was  not  formed  until  later.  We  pass  over  some  painful  passages  in  his  history,  the 
results  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  life-time  of  hard  work,  disappointed  of  its  hopes,  and  shall 
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content  ourselves  with  recording  tli:it,  in  IHo^,  he  was  adniitteil  to  tlie  Lr-frion  of  Honor  and 
tliat  for  a  time  life  prosi)ered  with  liiiii  and  liis  art.  At  the  Exi)Osition  Iniverselie  of  18(55 
he  occupied  a  distinguished  ijlace,  and  sold  so  many  of  his  pictures  that  he  was  able  to 
become  himself  a  purchaser,  and  bought  Millet's  "  Le  Greffier  " — a  peasant,  grafting  a  tree — 
for  4000  francs,  flattering  Millet  with  the  friendly  pretense  that  he  was  acting  as  the  agent 
of  a  rich  American.  In  ISOl,  lie  sold  a  lot  of  twenty-five  jiictures  and  studies  at  tlie  Hotel 
Drouot  for  37,0{)0  francs,  and  two  years  later  another  lot  of  seventeen,  for  l!),000  francs.  In 
1866,  Prince  Demidoff  commissioned  him  to  paint  two  pictures  for  10,000  francs  each,  while  he 
sold  to  the  dealers  to  the  amount  of  140,000  francs,  and  after  paying  his  debts  was  al)le  to 
spend  30,000  francs  upon  Japanese  drawings  and  old  engravings:  the  works  of  Diirei',  Lucas 
of  Leyden,  Eembrandt,  Ruysdael,  Ostade  and  Claude.  In  1866  he  was  again  a  member  of 
the  jury  of  the  Salon  and  was  invited  to  Compiegne,  as  the  guest  of  Napoleon  III.  Rousseau 
was  no  courtier,  and  in  accepting  the  invitation,  he  proposed  to  himself  to  speak  clearly  to  the 
sovereign  in  Iwlialf  of  the  artists  and  the  artisans.  He  would  iirge  the  needs  of  the  museums; 
he  would  discuss  the  instruction  that  should  be  provided  for  workmen;  he  would  show  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  more  frequent  exhibitions  of  art,  and  from  additions  to  the 
museums  of  natural-history.  All  this  and  much  more  he  did  put  before  the  Emperor,  and 
he  also  spoke  earnestly  upon  the  subject  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainel)leau,  so  dear  to  him  and 
to  other  artists,  urging  its  preservation  and  its  protection  from  the  constant  petty  spoliations 
and  abuses  that  were  ruining  its  beauty. 

Then  came  the  end.  In  1867,  at  the  Exposition  Universelle,  he  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Jury,  and  was  represented  by  thirteen  of  his  chief  works.  Four  medals  of  honor  were 
awarded,  and  he  received  one  of  them.  He  had  expected  to  be  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion, 
but  his  name  was  j^assed  over,  and  the  shock  to  his  pride  was  more  than  he  could  endure:  at 
the  end  of  a  short  period  of  intense  excitement,  he  was  attacked  by  paitilysis,  and  six  months 
after  died,  December,  1867.  By  the  exertions  of  liis  friends,  the  blunder  of  his  overlooking 
was  rectified  so  far  as  it  could  be,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  was  awarded  to  him  in  August, 
but  it  came  too  late  to  do  more  than  cheer  him  in  his  failing  days.  Faithful  friends  visited 
him  and  did  what  friends  can  do:  Diaz  came,  and  Millet,  and  Silvestre.  and,  so  long  as  it  was 
possible,  he  was  taken  out  to  drive  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  wliicli  he  may  almo.st  be 
said  to  have  discovered,  and  which  is  inevitably  as.sociated  with  his  name.  In  his  later  years 
it  was  his  favoi'ite  painting-ground.     He  lived  in  it,  at  Barbizon,  for  nineteen  years,  and 
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painted  it  continually.  But  Rousseau  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  tlic  jniinter  of  any  one  ].lac(- 
or  any  one  asjaect  of  nature.  Beautiful  as  is  the  landscape-art  of  Corot,  tliere  is,  no  doubt,  a 
sameness  in  it,  as  there  is  in  that  of  Daubigny,  and  Diaz,  and  Jules  Diijire.  This  is  not  said 
in  disparagement — these  men  are  among  tlie  glories  of  their  coiintry,  :tud  \\c  iiiii_\'  as  well 
reproach  Theocritus,  or  Virgil,  or  Spenser,  with  the  restricted  range  of  their  deliglitful  nuisic, 
as  the  artists  we  have  named  with  their  love  of  one  side  of  natuiv. 

But  Rousseau  was  master  of  many  chords,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  wliich  of  his 
pictures  he  is  best  seen.  He  has  painted  nature  in  her  wildest  and  in  her  tenderest  aspects: 
he  painted  the  Seine  and  tlie  quiet  landscape  in  which  Paris  is  islanded,  and  the  rugged 
scenery  of  the  Jura  and  of  Auvergne,  and  his  genius  seemed  at  home  with  each.  It  is  nor 
surprising  that  his  work  is  unequal:  if  Homer  sometimes  nods,  and  Shakespeare's  wit  ])idls. 
and  Scott  is  tiresome,  so  Rousseau  is  not  always  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  his  undoubted 
genius.     But  what  he  has  left  behind  him  is  ample  to  justify  his  ever-increasing  reputation. 

The  picture  that  we  copy  is  the  one  commissioned  by  M.  Ledru-RoUin  in  1848,  and  for 
which  the  State  paid  the  sum  of  4000  francs,  thought  a  magnificent  price  at  the  time,  although 
now  it  would  hardly  purchase  the  smallest  panel  signed  by  the  artist.  Yet,  as  Sensier  says,  it 
meant  two  years'  income  for  Rousseau!  The  scene  is  the  border  of  a  forest  of  ancient  trees  in 
the  environs  of  Brole.  We  look  across  the  wide  meadows  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun.  A  herdsman  is  blowing  his  horn  and  calling  home  the  cattle.  It  is  one  of  Rousseau's 
best  pictures,  and  was,  until  lately,  in  the  Luxembourg. 

NARCISSE-VIRGILIO  DIAZ  DE  LA  PENA  was  a  Frenchman  only  by  the  accident 
of  birth.  His  father,  Tomas  Diaz,  a  native  of  Salamanca,  was  exiled  for  his  share  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  on  leaving  Spain  he  took  his  ^vife  Maria  'N'elasco 
with  him.  At  Bordeaux  their  child  was  born  in  1800,  and  as  France  was  no  home  for  a  conspi- 
rator against  a  Buonaparte,  the  father,  leaving  his  wife,  as  yet  too  weak  to  travel,  went  alone 
to  Norway  and  thence  to  London,  where  he  died.  His  wife,  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  join- 
ing him  in  England,  made  her  way,  friendless  and  alone,  to  Paris  with  her  boy,  and  a  little  later 
to  Sevres,  where  she  supported  herself  and  the  child  by  teaching  Italian  and  Spanish.  "When 
Narcisse  was  ten  years  old  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  adopted  by  the  Protestant  pastor  of 
Bellevue,  a  village  not  far  from  Paris  on  the  hill  leading  from  IMeudon  to  Sevres.  Here  he 
remained  until  he  came  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.     ^Vhen  he  was  fifteen,  he  Avas  bitten  in 
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the  left  foot  by  a  Hy,  and  the  vvouud,  at  first  thouglit  to  be  trifling,  ended  in  a  sore  that  made 
ampntation  of  the  leg  necessary.  But  the  loss  of  a  leg  was  as  nothing  to  a  youth  so  filled 
witli  irrejiressible  energy  as  Diaz:  he  went  on,  riding,  dancing,  swimming,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Looking  about  for  a  trade,  he  took  to  china-painting  and  found  himself  in  the 
same  scliool  with  Jules  Dupre,  Cabat  and  Raffet.  But  the  painter  stirred  in  him,  and  he 
tried  his  hand  at  oils.  The  picture  we  copy  was  one  of  his  earliest  works.  He  carried  it  to  a 
liicture  dealer  and  asked  liim  to  sell  it  for  500  francs,  borrowing  on  the  strength  of  it  a  sui)ply 
of  painting  materials.  The  dealer,  Desforges,  could  not  sell  the  picture,  and  Diaz  was  in 
despair,  when  M.  Paul  Casimir-Perier  happening  to  see  it,  gave  him  1500  francs  for  it  instead 
of  the  500  francs  which  he  would  have  been  glad  to  take.  At  this  time  Diaz  was  in  great 
straits;  he  had  quarrelled  witli  his  master  and  had  left  the  porcelain-shop,  and  having  taken 
some  lessons  of  an  artist,  was  trying  to  earn  his  bread  by  painting  anything  the  public  would 
buy:  flowers,  nudities,  battles,  gypsies— anything  that  came  into  his  head,  and  that  presented 
itself  as  a  vehicle  for  the  color  that,  from  the  first,  was  all  he  saw  or  cared  to  see  in  a  jjicture. 
At  first,  he  was  carried  away  by  the  color  of  Delacroix,  and  by  the  defiant  dash  and  sweep  of 
that  paladin  of  ])ainting.  For  long,  he  was  under  his  dominion,  and  to  the  last,  indeed,  we 
feel  the  influence.  Later  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Rousseau : 
as  his  figures  suggest  Delacroix,  so  his  landscape  is  a  reflection  of  Rousseau's.  He  was  much, 
too,  with  that  strange  genius,  Monticelli,  who  lived  a  long  time  with  Diaz  and  shared  his 
studio.  From  him,  Diaz  liorrowed  many  of  his  more  striking  effects,  though  he  never  reached 
the  weird  romanticism  of  Monticelli,  in  whom  there  was  a  true  vein  of  j^oetry  such  as  Diaz 
never  really  attained  to. 

Diaz  is  essentially  a  colorist,  and  his  art  is  as  free  from  any  literary  tinge  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  With  him,  subject  is  nothing,  except  as  it  aft'ords  him  oi>pt)rtunity  to  display  the 
resources  of  his  splendid  palette.  He  cannot  paint  a  face — though  he  knows  well  enough  the 
fonuula  for  a  face— nor  hands,  nor  feet,  nor  can  he  draw  anything  "correctly,"'  but  then  he 
did  not  try  to  draw  until  he  was  li)adgered  into  doing  so  by  his  literary-artistic  friends.  Tlie 
smaller  i)icture  we  copy  is  called  "A  Descent  of  CT>'i:)sies: "'  any  one  can  see  for  himself  that 
these  people  may  be  anything  he  pleases  to  call  them;  all  they  are  wanted  for  is  their 
costumes,  which  make  a  rich  stream  of  color  winding  its  way  down  this  rocky  hollow:  blue 
and  gold,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  and  black  in  a  setting  of  mossy  banks,  grey  rocks,  and  gleam- 
ing tree-truidvs,  and  l)rown  foliage,  with  a  glimjjse  of  blue  ^iky — all  retlected  in  the  foreground 
pool  of  dark  water  as  in  a  mil  ror. 
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Painting  was  so  easy  with  Diaz,  since  Ik-  had  not  to  seairh  for  ideas,  tliat  he  abused  tlie 
public  by  sendiiiii-  out  from  liis  stuilio  a  shoal  of  pictuivs  made  merely  foi'  the  money  tliey 


"THE    DESCENT    OF    THE    GYPSIES." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    DIAZ. 
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would  bring,  and  with  no  personal  value  whatever.  lie  was  a  great  colorist  when  lie  chose  to 
be,  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  very  seldom  cared  to  put  forth  any  serious  effort.  The 
artist  was  sunk  in  the  tradesman,  and  his  reputation  suffered.  ^Ve  have  many  and  many 
examples  of  his  art  in  this  country,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent :  one  Diaz  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Schaus,  of  New  York,  being  as  complete  an  illustration  of  the  artist's  landscape  art  as  is 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  larger  plate  we  give  in  illustration  of  Diaz  belongs  to  the  same 
vein  with  iMi-.  Schaus'  picture,  but  is  carried  to  a  more  tragic  height.  A  vast  moor  over  which 
hangs  a  pall  of  threatening  clouds,  blackening  all  the  distance,  and  driving  before  it  the 
column  of  down-pouring  rain.  The  traveller,  wrapped  in  his  cloak  and  followed  by  his 
dejected  dog,  forces  his  way  against  the  besieging  wind,  and  now  has  reached  a  point  w-here  a 
break  in  the  clouds  permits  the  welcome  sun  to  assert  his  right  of  waj'.  Remembering  what 
was  said  here  a  short  while  since  about  the  value  of  figures  in  a  landscape,  we  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  figures  of  the  traveller  and  his  dog  in  this  picture.  They 
serve  at  once  to  emjahasize  the  terror  of  the  storm,  and  to  cheer  us  with  a  sense  of  human 
companionship.     It  is  almost  as  if  we  met  them  ourselves,  in  this  stress  of  weather  ! 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Diaz  did  not  confine  himself  to  any  branch  of  art ;  he 
painted  figures,  flowers,  landscapes,  as  occasion  or  his  fancy  led  him.  At  one  time  he  painted 
picture  after  jjicture,  always  with  the  same  subject:  Eastern  children  dressed  in  fanciful 
costumes  supposed  to  be  Eastern,  but  without  any  painful  regard  to  accuracy,  and  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  artist  had  ever  been  nearer  the  East  than  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  !  He 
painted  pictures,  too,  with  religious  subjects:  "The  Holy  Family,"  "  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,"  "  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  "  Souls  Aspiring  to  Heaven," — all  as  little 
religious  as  possible;  painted  only  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  dealers.  But  what  matter:  in 
the  best  of  these  pictures — and  while  all  had  a  certain  charm,  some  were  far  better  than  others, 
— we  admired  the  skillful  combination  of  the  most  brilliant  colors,  harmonized  to  the  like- 
ness of  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Diaz  died  in  1876  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  In  youth  he  had 
been  made  a  cripple  by  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  insect:  his  death  was  the  result  of  the  bite  of 
a  snake.  In  1860  he  lost  his  son  Emile,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached:  "a  painter,  like 
himself,  and,  like  himself,  a  pupil  of  Rousseau.  But  not  even  that  great  aflliction  could 
break  his  spirit  or  abate  his  interest  in  art."  Millet  and  Corot  had  died  the  year  before  the 
call  came  to  him,  "  and  when  he  followed  them,  of  the  great  and  famous  group  to  which  we 
owe  the  best  of  modem  art,  only  Dupro  and  Daubigny  were  left  alive." 
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JULES  DUPRE  was  born  at  Nantes  in  1S11.  TTis  fatli.T  had  a  iiiaiiufa<'I()iy  of  porcelain 
in  tliat  city,  and  lie  learned  there  the  riidiineiits  ol'  jiis  art.  It  is  woitii  iKttinii'  that 
several  artists  of  distinction  in  our  time  have  begun  their  studies  in  lliis  way:  Dupre.  Diaz, 
Cabat,  Raffet,  and  Troyon.  Like  Diaz,  Dupie  aspired  to  the  use  of  oils:  he  was  jjlaced  with 
Diebold,  the  son  of  the  scnlptoi-,  and  made  siicli  progress  that  he  sent  five  landscapes  to  the 
Salon  of  183L  In  this  Exhibition  all  the  youiii;-  school  a]i|H'ared  for  the  first  time  in  force: 
Eugene  Delacroix  with  his  "  Liberie,"  Scheffer  with  his  lirst  illustrations  of  Faust,  Decamps, 
Diaz,  Rousseau  and  Barye,  with  others  less  known.  No  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that 
between  the  contributions  of  Rousseau  and  Dupre.  Rousseau's  picture  was  hfs  "  View  in 
Auvergne."  This  was  not  an  actual  portrait  of  any  place,  but  rather  a  reminiscence  of  the  wild 
and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Department  of  Cantal.  It  represented  a  valley  shut  in  l»y  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne:  a  wild  stream  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  crossed  by  the  ruined 
bridge  of  Thiezac  with  its  fallen  arches.  Rousseau  painted  it  in  Paris  in  his  father's  hon.se, 
far  from  tlie  actual  scene,  that  he  might  not  be  tempted  liy  the  .seductive  details  of  nature  to 
depart  from  his  purpose,  which  was,  following  the  example  of  the  great  jioets  of  his  ait,  to 
represent  in  the  narrow  compass  of  his  canvas  the  totality  of  the  landscape.  Dujire  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  pictures,  appeared  as  an  innovator  leading  the  jjublic  away  from  the  epic 
grandeurs  of  nature  to  the  quiet  pastures,  to  the  rich  domain  of  farms  and  cattle-l:)reeding 
meadows,  to  the  calm  depths  of  the  forest,  or  the  interiors  of  the  farmers'  cottages.  His  })ict- 
ures  w^ere  rural  poems,  instilling  quiet,  happy  thoughts,  and  from  the  first  they  won  for  him 
a  warm  place  in  the  j^ublic  heart.  But  he  seemed  quickly  sated  with  ajiplause,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  exhibited  little.  "The  truth  is,"  as  one  of  his  biographers  says,  "he  is  an  artist 
who  cares  nothing  for  money  or  fame,  and  everything  for  art:  he  is  able  to  follow  his  bent, 
and  to  do  as  he  i:)leases,  and  he  has  his  reward."  He  has  painted  all  aspects  of  nature  and  all 
that  he  has  produced  with  a  jioetry  that  is  the  outcome  of  his  own  communing  with  nature, 
not  borrowed  from  books  nor  inspired  by  the  work  of  other  men. 


CHARLES-FRANCOIS  DAUBIGNY  was  born  at  Paris  in  1SI7  and  died  in  1878.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  painter,  Edme-Fran(,"ois  Daubigny,  and  he  studied  his  art  first  mth  his 
father,  and  then  with  Victor  Bertin,  the  master  of  Corot.  His  youth  was  spent  in  poverty,  and 
to  support  himself  he  was  obliged  to  take  whatever  odd  jobs  of  work  came  to  hand:  he  painted 
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prune-boxes  and  clock-cases,  and  at  eighteen  ajipears  to  liave  saved  enough  money  to  take  him 
to  Italy,  where  he  stayed  three  yeare,  visiting  Florence,  Rome  and  Naples,  and  painting  indus- 
triously all  the  time.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Granet,  and  afterward  that 
of  Delaroche,  and  in  1838  sent  to  the  Salon  a  "  View  of  Notre  Dame  and  of  the  Isle  St.  Louis." 
He  early  began  his  work  as  an  etcher,  and  continued  to  the  end  to  produce  work  both  original 
and  i-t'j)i'oductive,  Avliich  not  only  contributed  greatly  to  Ins  i-eputation,  liut  made  him  known 
to  a  wider  public  than  could  be  reached  by  his  i>ainting.  He  also  di'ew  on  wood  for  the  pub- 
lishers of  illustrated  books,  but  to  be  a  jiainter  was  his  chief  aim,  and  he  continued  to  paint 
unceasingly  until,  at  lengtli,  after  a  second-class  medal  received  in  1848,  he  obtained  fidl 
honors  in  l(i.')3,  with  successive  medals  each  year,  until  IS.")!).  In  18.59  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1874  was  made  an  officer.  Tlienceforth  he  had  only  to  work  as  he 
would,  but  his  life  was  behind  him,  not  before  him,  since  he  died  in  1878.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Daubigny  painted  too  much  for  his  fame,  although  he  did  not  carry  the  perni- 
cious  trade  of  pot-boiling  to  such  a  disastrous  point  as  Diaz.  For  long  years  poverty  drove 
him  to  his  work,  and  only  his  iuliorn  love  of  his  art,  and  his  deep  enjoyment  of  nature,  kept 
that  work  at  the  high  jioint  where,  by  the  consent  of  artists  and  the  public,  it  stands  secure. 
Still,  as  the  saying  goes,  "there  are  Daubignys  and  Daubignys,"  and  with  him,  no  less  than 
witli  nianj-  a  man  of  inferior  talent,  the  buyer  must  be  bid  beware. 

As  Rousseau  took  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  for  his  kingdom,  so  Daubigny  loved  the 
Seine,  and  has  associated  his  name  with  it  forever.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  sort  of 
house-boat  he  had  built,  which  enabled  him  to  live  and  paint  in  the  presence  of  his  subjects, 
yet  protected  both  from  the  weather  and  from  intrusion  of  idle  visitors.  One  of  his  most 
sjiirited  etchings  represents  this  amusing  vehicle — le  Bottin,  he  called  it — tossing  about  in  the 
rain  on  the  mimic  waves  of  his  fa^'orite  river.  It  belongs  to  a  series  of  etchings  he  called 
"  Voyages  en  Bateau."  He  lived  in  such  intimacy  with  the  Seine  that  his  pictures  of  it  have 
what  we  may  call  without  exaggeration  an  "affectionate"  look,  and  even  his  second-best 
pictures  have  this  to  recommend  them,  tliat  they  seem  like  impressions  from  a  memory  deeply 
engraved  with  love  of  the  places  they  record. 

The  subject  we  copy,  "The  Sunset,"  is  from  the  etching  by  Lucien  Gautier  of  one  of 
Daubigny's  finest  pictures,  which  has  at  last,  after  much  ungrateful  tossing  about  from  buyer 
to  luiyer,  found  a  home  where  it  will  stay,  we  trust,  for  a  long  while.  The  subject  is  a  simple 
one.     The  sun  has  just  gone  down  in  a  clear  sky,  and  against  this  yellow  back-ground  a  hay- 
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stack  stands  up,  with  almost  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral.    The  foreground  is  in  sliadow,  but  we 
dimly  make  out  a  flock  of  sheep  which  a  shepherd  is  driving  to  the  fold. 

The  other  illu.stration  we  give  of  Daulngny  is  from  an  etching  liy  liimsclf,  "  Le  Afarais" — 
the  Marsh.  It  is  more  lalrored  in  the  execution  than  is  liis  wont,  l)ut  without  descending  to 
pettiness.  The  manner  of  treating  the  trees  reminds  one  of  some  of  Rous.seau's  early  studies. 
Perhaps  nothing  marks  more  clearly  tlic    ditl'iM-onre  lipfwccn    the   oldfi'  Iniidscnp-'  art  an<l 


"THE    MARSH." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    C.    DAUBIGNY. 


the  new  than  the  interest  given  by  the  modern  artist  of  feeling  and  talent  to  incidents  of 
nature  such  as  this,  that  would  formerly  have  been  thought  unworthy  of  serious  notice. 
The  etching  is  interesting  in  itself,  but  we  can  imagine  the  painting  Daubigny  would  have 
made  of  it  would  have  had  an  added  charm.  He  would  have  delighted  us  M-ith  the  gnarled 
oak  and  these  tender  saplings,  their  roots  bathed  in  the  black  water  that  reflects  all  the  rich 
hues  of  their  foliage,  browTied  and  reddened  in  the  autumn  air;  the  cranes  fishing  in  the  shal- 
lows, or  standing  at  rest,  while  the  long  flight  of  birds  in  the  gray  sky  leads  the  eye  by  its 
graceful  line  to  the  far  horizon. 
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CONSTANTINE  TROYON  is  another  of  the  leaders  in  tlie  group  of  great  names  we  are 
considering.  He  was  boi'n  at  Sevres  in  181(t,  and  died  in  1803.  His  fatlier  was  employed 
in  the  porcelain-manufactory,  and  wished  his  son  to  adopt  the  same  profession.  But  after  work 
ing  for  some  time  with  that  end  in  view,  he  ended  as  Diaz  and  the  otliers  had  done  before  liim, 
and  took  up  oil-painting  under  Riocreux,  an  artist  attached  to  the  Musee  de  Ceramique,  and  later 
under  Poupart,  a  pupil  of  Bertin.  These  painters,  who  were  merely  respectable  workmen  of 
the  classical  school  of  David,  taught  the  young  Troyon  what  tliey  had  themselves  learned,  but 
he  was  not  long  in  bondage  to  tradition.  While  ont  sketching  at  St.  Cloud  he  met  Camille 
Roqueplan,  who  showed  him  the  error  of  his  ways  and  introduced  him  to  his  owTi  circle  of 
friends — Rousseau,  Diaz  and  Dupre — who  soon  made  him  a  convert,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  chief  propagandists  of  the  new  ideas. 

Troyon  is  known  chiefly  as  a.  painter  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  in  the  beginning  he  jiainted 
only  landscapes,  and  for  a  long  time  all  his  success  with  the  public  was  earned  in  that  field. 
Some  of  his  early  landscapes  were  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Cottier,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
many  of  the  finest  works  of  this  group  of  artists,  and  these  examples  were  a  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  only  knew  Troyon  in  his  familiar  guise.  But  he  tried  many  subjects,  and  did  not 
confine  himself  to  any  one  region  in  his  search  for  landscape-themes.  He  haunted  the  Forest 
of  F'ontainebleau  with  Rousseau  and  Diaz,  painted  at  Sevres  and  St.  Cloud,  and  exchanged 
these  tranqiiil  almost  vapid  neighborhoods  for  the  more  rugged  sites  and  bleaker  prospects  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy  and  the  wild  picturesqueness  of  the  Limousin  and  the  PjTenees. 
In  one  of  his  expeditions  in  search  of  material  he  found  himself  in  Holland,  and  there,  under 
the  influence  of  the  old  Dutch  masters,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  played  such  a  part  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  new  school,  Troyon  found  himself  in  the  presence,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  his 
true  vocation.  He  became  an  animal-painter  chiefly,  from  that  time,  and  as  such  he  will  always 
be  known,  although  even  in  his  finest  animal-pieces  the  landscape  continues  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  His  manner  of  painting,  too,  underwent  a  change  due  like\\ise  to  the  influence  of 
the  Hollanders.  "  He  had  been  known  for  the  violence  of  his  color,  the  truculent  energy  of 
his  l)rusli-work  and  his  excesses  in  the  abuse  of  paint."  He  now  took  up  a  milder  style,  but 
this  was  in  sjnnpathy  with  quieter  views  of  life  and  art,  and  iierhaps,  we  may  shrewdly  sus- 
pect, in  sjanpathy  with  the  desire  he  felt  to  paint  more  in  hannony  with  the  views  of  picture- 
buyers  and  picture-dealers.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  he  painted  too  much  for  his  reputa- 
tion, but  he  shares  this  reproach  with  Rubens,  Velasquez  and  other  of  the  older  luminaries  as 
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FROM    THE   PAINTING   BY  JULES  BRETON 
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well  as  witli  his  ronteiiiponirics,  Corot,  Ihiiihiniiy  ;ni(l  Diiiz.  But  ,a:('nius  cjin  jifTord  to  be 
wasteful:  nature  sets  it  the  example  !  And  Troyon's  genius  is  not  to  Ix-  cpiestioned:  he  is 
the  first  of  modern  animal-painters  and  resemliles  no  other,  altliou<^h  he  has  imitators  in 
plenty,  both  among  his  own  scholars  and  outside  of  his  immediate  influence.  Among  those 
who  most  distinctly  recall  him  in  the  painting  of  cattle  is  his  pupil,  Emile  van  Marcke,  like 
him  born  at  Sevres,  but  none  of  the  biograpliies  record  in  what  year.  We  copy  a  good  exam- 
ple of  this  artist,  ''  The  Cattle  of  Seurette,"  who  both  at  home  and  in  America  has  achieved  a 


"THE  CATTLE  OF  SEURETTE." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING  BY    EMILE    VON    MARCKE 

great  popularity.  The  distinction,  however,  between  an  artist  like  Troyon  and  one  like  Van 
IMarcke  is  easily  felt:  it  is  the  difference  between  the  original  and  a  copy.  Troyon  was 
formed,  so  far  as  he  was  foniied  at  all  by  any  other  artist,  by  the  Dutch  masters  Paul  Potter 
and  Kembrandt,  but  he  does  not  in  the  least  recall  either  painter,  nor  does  he  resemble  any 
predecessor.  They  awakened  his  genius,  they  did  not  create  it.  Nor  is  he  to  be  mated  with 
any  of  his  contemporaries  of  independent  talent  or  genius.  He  is  as  far  removed  fi'om  Land- 
seer  on  the  one  hand,  as  he  is  from  Delacroix  or  Courbet  on  the  other.  But  not  only  does 
Van  Marcke  distinctly  and  inevitably  recall  Troyon,  he  is  in  these  later  days  almost  lost  in 
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tlie  cloud  of  liis  own  followers  and  iiuitiitois,  among  whom  some  in  our  own  country — Carlton 
Wiggins,  E.  H.  Howe,  to  name  the  two  most  striking  names— successfully  dispute  with  Van 
Marcke  the  claim  to  superiority.    Troyon,  it  miist  not  ])e  forgotten,  was  far  more  than  a  cattle- 
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"THE    WATERING-PLACE." 
FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    TROYON. 
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painter:  he  was  a  landscapc-iiaiiitiT  first,  before  lie  was  au  animal  [jaintcr,  iiiid  liis  landscape 
— even  when  the  subject  of  his  picture  seems  to  be  cows  and  sheep — is  of  etpial  importance 
with  the  groups  that  animate  it.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  picture  we  copy,  "  The 
"Watering-place,"  where  we  can  no  more  separate  the  (rows  from  the  landscape  than  we  can  the 
sense  from  the  melody  in  a  verse  of  Tennyson.  Troy(jn's  cattle-pieces  are  pastond  poems— as 
true  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  artist's  country  as  those  of  \va\  de  A'elde,  Paul  Potter, 
or  the  Mauve  of  our  own  day  are  to  their  native  Holland. 

If  the  old  Dutch  painters  and  their  modern  followers  choose  to  show  us  cows  and  bulls  in 
moods  of  jiastoral  tranquillity,  a  younger  aitist  of  our  time,  M.  Julien  Dupre,  wishes  us 
plainly  to  undeistand  that  they  are  by  no  means  always  lying  peacefully  in  sunny  meadows 
or  under  the  shadows  of  spreading  trees,  or  taking  their  slow  Avay  to  the  still  waters,  but  tliey 
know  the  war-path,  and  can  be  as  obstinate  and  self-willed  as  their  human  companions.  In  the 
picture  we  copy,  "  Where  there's  a  Will,  there's  a  "Way,"  the  struggle  between  the  cow  and 
the  elder  members  of  her  family,  over  the  question:  "  Shall  she  go  into  the  stable,  or  shaU  she 
stop  where  she  is? "  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  for  a  considerable  time.  The  result  is  patiently 
awaited  by  the  smaU  boy  of  the  family,  who  prudently  ensconces  himself  in  the  door- way  of 
the  house,  ready  to  dart  inside  on  the  least  sign  of  danger.  And  in  spite  of  the  twisted  tail, 
and  the  clutched  hide,  and  the  belaboring  cudgel,  and  the  straining  rope,  aU  enforced  by 
Norman  muscles  of  steel  and  whip-cord,  there's  an  expression  in  those  planted  fore-feet  and 
that  side-long  eye  which  Justifies  anxiety.  And  whoever  knows  cows  and  their  ways  bj-  sad 
experience,  knows  with  bitterness  of  heart  that  human  reasoning  and  human  craft  go  for  little 
in  dealing  with  them.  Lord  Bacon  says,  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  that  she  had  "  the  sjnrit 
of  a  man  and  the  malice  of  a  woman,"  but  if  he  had  known  the  malice  of  a  cow  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  used  the  juster  as  well  as  the  politer  comparison.  Conceited,  stuliborn,  vindictive, 
cunning,  treacherous,  and  selfish — behold  the  epithets  that  long  summers  of  endurance  have 
piled  up  against  the  milky  mothers  of  the  herd  in  the  mind  of  one  patient  sufferer.  Breakers- 
of-barriers,  scorners-of-gates,  tramplers-of-lawns,  miners  of  flower-beds,  browsers-on-\ines, 
what  good  thing  can  we  find  to  say  of  these  mild-eyed,  silky-coated,  sweet-breathed  friends  of 
man,  and  beautifiers  of  the  landscape?  Nothing  but  our  prejudices  in  their  favor,  and  our 
life-long  sense  of  obligation,  keeps  us  from  speaking  ill  of  them.  Mr.  Julien  Dupre  has  not 
contented  himself  with  once  sho wing-up  the  bad  side  of  the  cow:  he  has  painted  sevei-al 
pictures  in  which  the  lady  of  the  herd  is  defying  her  lawful  master  or  mistress,  and  doing  it. 
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too,  witli  such  energy  of  will,  that  the  chances  of  victory  seem  about  equally  divided.  One  of 
tliese  subjects,  painted  a  few  Salons  ago,  was  very  popular  on  account  of  the  spirit  with  which 
it  depicted  a  stout  young  Nonnan  peasant-girl  putting  lorth  all  her  strengtli  of  mind  and 
nuiscle  to  hold  ))ack  a  lieifer  wIkj  had  made  \\\i  her  mind  to  go  as  she  pleased.  One  hardly 
knew  which  of  the  two  animals  to  admire  the  more !     One  other  jnctiire  shows  Julien  Dupre 


'WHERE    THERE'S    A    WILL,    THERE'S    A    WAY. 
FROM   THE    PICTURE    BY   JULIEN    DUPRE. 


in  a  softer  mood.  This  is  an  episode  of  French  peasant -life:  perhaps  one  of  the  days  in  the 
Franco  Prussian  war-time,  when  balloons  played  so  important  a  part.  Tliese  peasants  have 
.sto]i]ied  their  fragrant  work  for  a  moment,  as  they  watch  the  airy  messenger  sailing  off,  soon 
to  be  out  of  sight  and  lost  like  a  lark  in  the  clouds.  The  landscape  in  this  jncture  is  agreeably 
painted:  the  tall  slender  trees  are  chaiacteristic  of  the  scenery  in  certain  disliicts,  and  nn- 
travelled  lovers  of  French  pictures  must  often  have  had  their  curiosity  aroused  to  account  for 
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them,  since  they  do  not  look  like  n;itiir;il  iii-owtlis.     The  i-xplnnatioii  is,  tliiit  the  ti-i-cs — jioji- 
lars,  as  a  rule,  l)Ut  any  tree  will  sfive  that  can  In-  tiaiiUMJ   to  orow  witliout   iiuicli   latfial 


"A    BALLOON." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    JULIEN    DUPRE    IN    THE    CATHARINE    LORILLARD    WOLFE    COLLECTION, 
METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM    OF   ART. 
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branching — are  stripped,  every  three  years,  of  their  small  branches  and  of  their  leaves ;  the 
leaves  serving  for  bedding  cattle,  and  the  branches  useful  for  fuel.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  tree  is  ready  for  trimming  again.  Sometimes,  the  singular  look  of  these  shorn  trees  is 
heightened  by  the  ball-like  growths  of  the  niistletoi^ — r////,  the  French  call  it,  and  we  believe 
the  English  say  'tis  not  the  tnie  breed.  The  trees  in  the  middle-distance  of  Mr.  Dupre's 
picture  are  ready,  we  should  say,  to  be  trimmed  again;  those  at  the  right  hand  are  slowly 
feathering  again  after  last  year's  stripping.  We  have  seen  the  process  of  ti-imming — a  boy  or 
young  man  sent  up  with  a  lull-hook  cuts  off  every  branch  on  the  tree,  lea\dng  nothing  but 
a  tuft  of  leaves  and  terminal  twigs  at  the  very  tip-top.  The  mass  of  fallen  branches  is  soon 
stripped  of  its  leaves,  which  are  packed  in  sacks,  and  the  long,  slender  branches  are  made  into 
those  fagots  so  familiar  to  us  in  pictures  of  peasant-life  in  France. 

EKNEST-ANGE  DUEZ,  bom  at  Paris,  and  a  pupil  of  Pils,  gave  promise,  at  first,  of  some- 
thing uncommon,  but  his  later  work  has  hardly  kept  the  level  of  the  earlier  perform- 
ance. One  of  his  first  pictures,  "  The  Children's  Dinner,"  owned  by  Mr.  Erwin  Davis,  of  Xew 
York,  although  only  a  simple  domestic  subject,  such  as  Edouard  Frere  might  have  chosen,  is 
treated  in  a  manner  that  delightfully  unites  largeness  and  minuteness,  while  the  distinctions 
of  chai'acter  in  the  persons  are  so  delicately  marked  that  the  picture  gives  as  much  pleasure 
to  the  laj-man  as  to  the  artists.  In  1880,  Duez  appeared  at  the  Salon  with  his  Portrait  of  M. 
Ulysse  Butin,  the  marine-painter,  which  we  reproduce.  This  is  a  striking  work,  and  has  had  a 
marked  success  with  the  general  public,  as  a  x'icture,  independently  of  its  acknowledged  merit 
as  a  portrait.  M.  Butin,  dressed  in  his  working-suit,  a  knit  jersey  with  a  large  linen  collar, 
and  a  Tarn  o'  Shanter  caj:),  his  legs  protected  by  a  Scotch  plaid,  is  seated  near  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  and  is  painting  the  landscape  directly  from  nature—  '"''  en  plein  air^'' 
as  the  French  say,  frankly  making  an  adjective  from  the  plirase,  and  calling  the  artists  Avho 
work  wholly  out  of  doors,  "  les  j)Jehi-airistsy  Mr.  Duez'  picture  is  in  fnll  sjnnpathy  with 
the  work  of  the  artist  it  portrays — strong,  vigorous  reporting  of  nature  at  first-hand;  full  of 
light,  air,  and  motion — for  vivid  reality  this  is  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  oiir  time.  As  was 
already  seen  in  "  The  Children's  Dinner,"  Duez  avoids  the  conventional ;  lie  seeks  tUe  reality 
in  every  situation,  but  it  is  not  the  reality  seen  wholly  from  the  outside,  as  by  the  photo- 
graph, it  is  reality  created  from  within,  outward,  and  so  has  dramatic  value.  This  does  not 
prevent  occasional  vulgarity  on  the  artist's  i)art,  as  in  his  Portrait  of  Mme.  D.,  in  the  Salon  of 
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1886.  The  lady  in  this  picture  sits  in  ;i  corner  of  the  chaifie  lowjue,  her  head  supported  by 
one  elbowed  arin,  the  other  arm  stretched  along  the  top  of  the  sofa-back,  her  feet  carelessly 
crossed,  and  half  hangine:  over  the  edge  of  the  seat.    As  a  skillful  piccp  of  di-nwing  and  paint- 


"  PORTRAIT    OF    ULYSSE    BUTIN." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    E.    DUEZ 
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inir  this  was  all  veiy  well,  but  the  attitxxde  was  hardly  one  in  which  a  lady  would  like  to  be 
introduced  to  jiosterity. 

As  we  said  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  note  upon  M.  Duez,  his  later  work  has  hardly 
kept  pa<"e  with  the  promise  of  his  first  appearance.  Something  of  this  may  be  owing  to 
the  conditions  of  art  in  France,  where  the  State  and  the  dealers  combined  exert  an  almost 


•■  LE    SOIR." 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  BY  E.  DUEZ. 


irresistible  power  in  keeping  an  aitist  in  the  conventional  path  or  in  foicing  liini  back 
to  it.  Tlie  commands  of  the  State  are  given  as  a  rule  to  artists  who  have  been  educated 
by  the  State,  who  have  gone  through  the  ti-aining  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  have  taken 
the  Grand  Prize  and  finished  their  studies  in  Italy  or  wherever  the  State  has  permitted  them 
to  go,  and  who  have  returned  to  Paris  to  take  their  place  in  the  official  world.  Of  course 
there  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  in  the  matter;  it  is  simply  natural  that  the  State  shotild  give  its 
honors  first   to  those  who  have  earned  them  by  docility  and  propriety.     It  is  inqjossible  to 
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imagine  the  State — no  matter  whether  it  be  embodied  in  a  Grevy.  a  Camot.  or  a  Louis  Xapo- 
leon,  giving  a  public  commission  to  a  Courl)et.  a  Manet,  or  a  Degas.  -\nd  the  dealers  fight  as 
shy  of  a  man  of  genius  as  the  State,  and  'tis  only  when  their  customers  become  enlightened  and 
insist  on  having  them,  that  they  show  any  favor  to  these  men,  though  they  are  glad  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  a  rise  in  values  which  they  have  done  nothing  to  bring  about.  AU  this 
makes  it  hard  in  France  for  a  man  who  woiUd  l>e  indeptendent.  and  the  list  is  long  of  the  men 
of  talent  who  have  succumbed  to  the  pressure.  The  Liter  works  of  Duez  show  his  earlier 
talent  either  gone  out  in  snuff,  or  else  lying  hid  for  a  time.  We  find  him  painting  such  sub- 
jects as  ■■  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  Miracle  of  Roses,"  and  lately,  this  very  year.  "  Virgil 
Meditating  in  the  AYoods."  pictures  in  which  his  special  talent  finds  no  room  for  exercise,  and 
which  are  even  below  the  average  of  similar  perfunctory  work  done  in  France.  For  the 
former  of  these  works  the  morbid  religious  feeling  that  is  so  rife  in  Fi-ance  is  responsible. 
The  latter  picture  is  a  commission  from  the  State  and  is  to  decorate  the  Sorbonne.  The  land- 
scape by  Duez  which  we  copy,  "  Le  Soir."  shows  the  artist  at  his  best  in  that  field,  although 
it  is  not  the  field  where  his  best  work  has  been  done.  Xevenheless  this  is  an  excellent 
picture — a  picture  painted  to  please  nobody  but  the  artist  himself,  and  therefore  likely  to 
please  everybody. 


JULES-ADOLPHE  AIME  LOUIS  BRETON  was  born  at  Coumeres,  in  the  Depart- 
ment Pas  de  Calais,  in  1827.  He  studied  his  art  with  Devigne  and  Drolling,  but,  from 
the  first,  he  chose  his  own  field  of  work,  and  has  all  his  life  long  devoted  himself  to 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Goddess,  the  good  Goddess  of  Poverty  as  she  presides  over  the 
farms  and  cottages  of  the  French  peasantry.     The  divinity  he  has  worshij^ped  so  sedulously 

has  been  a  good  faiiy  to  Jules  Breton,  and  he  has 
sung  the  praises  of  Poverty,  sitting  before  a  comfort- 
able fire  and  with  a  good  dinner  always  in  waiting  at 
the  proper  time.  This  enables  him  to  represent  his 
suliject  in  the  riglit  ideal  fashion,  sho\\ing  Poverty — 
not  lean,  hollow-eyed,  and  ragged,  but  stout,  cheerful, 
and  well-fed — a  comfortable  being  ])y  no  means  too 
wise  or  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.  Starting 
off  with  this  comfortable  ideal,  Jules  Breton  lias  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  accepted  by  the  whole  world 
of  amateurs,  connoisseurs  and  dealers  as  the  safe  and 
conservative  portrayer  of  that  poverty  which,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  we  seem  destined 
to  have  always  with  us,  but  which  ^ve  like  no  better  on  that  account,  and  desire  to  see  as 
little  of  as  possible.  He  has  gi'eatly  prospered;  his  pictures  are  sold  as  fast  as  he  can  paint 
them.  One  of  his  critics  bids  us  take  note  "that  popular  and  artistic  opinion  is  more 
united  in  favor  of  the  merits  of  Jules  Breton  than  upon  any  other  living  French  painter. 
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The  Germans  pay  him  the  liif^-h  compliment  of  assi^aiiii<^  to  liiiii  I  he  iiunlitics  of  tin-  best 
German  artists.  In  luird  times  he  is  the  only  one  who  finds  the  i)rice  of  his  jiaintinps  con- 
stantly rising,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Let  iis  do  M.  Breton  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  knows  very 
well  the  value  of  such  writing  as  this.  We  shall  soon  have  to  consider  the  claims  and  the 
position  of  an  artist,  Jean-Fran(;ois  Millet,  who  also  has  taken  the  French  peasant  for  his 
themes,  and  who  lias  treated  him  and  his  life  from  a  very  different  point  of  view  from  the  one 
taken  by  Jules  Breton.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  comparison  between  the  two  men  on  tlie  score 
of  actual  faithfulness  to  tlie  facts,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Jules  Breton  is  not  true  to 
his  own  ideal.  He  paints  the  French  peasant  as  he  sees  her  through  a  mist  of  sentiment  and 
reflection,  and  he  jiaints  her  and  her  kind  for  the  sake  of  making  pictures;  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate object,  no  doubt,  but  which  has  to  be  considered  in  judging  the  result.  lie  is  not,  nor 
ever  was,  a  peasant,  but  a  Parisian  living  the  life  of  a  respectable  citizen,  and  pursuing  his  art 
under  the  ordinary  conditions.  He  paints  peasants  as  Tennyson  or  Longfellow  would  write 
aboiit  them,  only  with  more  external  reality  and  with  more  distinctly  individuid  models,  since 
the  French  peasant  belongs  to  a  race  apart.  Millet,  on  the  other  hand,  was  himself  a  peasant, 
born  of  jieasants,  and  living  aU  his  life  among  peasants.  In  his  pictures  of  farm-life  the  per- 
sonages are  all  his  own  family ;  his  lame  son  constantly  appears,  his  wife,  his  children ;  he 
loved  this  life,  was  happy  in  it,  and  painted  the  subjects  he  did  because  he  loved  the  life  they 
represented,  and  because  he  knew  it  so  intimately.  He  never  had  in  view  the  rousing  our 
pity,  or  exciting  our  sensibilities,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  he  never  made  capital  of  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  poverty.  As  a  rule,  his  people  are  comfortably  and  sensibly  dressed  according 
to  their  own  ideas :  if  they  are  poor  their  poverty  is  respectable.  Jules  Breton,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  best  pleased  when  he  can  tell  on  canvas  a  sentimental  anecdote,  or  put  things  in  a  way 
to  excite  our  gentle  commiseration.  Look  at  the  picture  we  copy,  "  The  Song  of  the  Lark  " — 
It  is  a  piece  of  pure  sentimentality ;  the  incident  is  one  that  Breton  has  first  imagined,  and 
then  has  worked  out  with  the  accustomed  studio-machinery.  We  do  not  intend  to  hazard 
the  statement  that  such  a  rough  peasant-girl  as  this  would  not  care  enough  for  a  lark  to  stop 
and  listen  to  its  song  in  this  rapt  way;  but  we  think  it  highly  improbable,  and  we  are  sure 
that  Millet  would  never  have  asserted  it.  Doubtless  all  these  sights  and  sounds  of  the  country 
enter  into  the  peasant's  nature  and  make  a  part  of  his  mental  being,  but  the  enjoj-ment 
resulting  is  largely  of  an  animal  nature,  so  to  speak,  and  does  not  confess  itself  in  distinct 
external  signs.     However,  we  shall  seem  to  be  lilaming  j\I.  Breton  too  much,  and  to  be  liable 
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ourselves  to  the  criticisin  tliat  nothing  is  gained  by  comparison  of  one  artist  with  another, 
since  eacli  man  lias  a  riglit  to  treat  his  subject  as  his  own  nature  demands.  As  Millet  could 
not  paint  like  Breton  if  he  would,  so  Breton  could  not  paint  like  Millet.  All  we  contend  for 
is,  that  for  our  fancy  Breton's  peasants  are  too  pictorial,  and  that  as  a  rule  they  are  studio- 
peasants  painted  by  a  cultivated  man  of  the  world  and  not  the  real  peasant  of  the  field.  At 
the  same  time  the  pictures  we  put  into  the  readers'  hands  may  appear  to  contradict  this  view, 
since  they  appear  sufficiently  rougli,  ungainly,  and  ill  clad,  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  realist. 
But  it  is  what  they  are  doing  that  moves  our  ciiticism,  and  not  their  appearance.     The 


"ON     THE    CLIFFS." 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    JULES    BRETON. 

peasant  girl  enthusiastic  over  the  lark;,  the  peasant  in  another  pictui-e  which  we  copy,  her 
S25inning  laid  aside,  while  she  contemplates  the  sea  from  the  summit  of  the  cliff;  the  child, 
in  one  of  his  latest  pictures,  "The  Last  Ray,"  running  from  its  old  grandparents  sitting 
at  the  door  of  their  cottage  as  the  sun  goes  down,  to  greet  its  father  and  mother  return- 
ing from  their  work  in  the  fields,  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun  answering,  pathetically,  to  this 
latest  gleam  of  earthly  light  in  the  child: — these,  and  twenty  more  examples  that  might 
1)6  named,  illustrate  the  point  we  wish  to  suggest,  that  Breton's  pictures  must  be  looked 
upon  as  idyllic  poems,  as  creations  of  fancy  and  not  as  real  interpretations  of  peasant- 
life  in  France.     Tlieir  success  was  foreordained,  were  it  only  because  they  came  as  a  relief 
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to  what  many  people  found  objectionable  in  Millet's  report  of  the  same  subject.  The 
public  preferred  tlie  sentimental  view;  insisted  on  seeing  poetry  in  Breton,  and  only  stern, 
repellant  realism  in  Millet;  and  while  they  were  willing  to  give  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  poet's  pif-tures,  grudged  for  long  years  to  take  the  realist's  at  any  price.  Tlius 
we  saw  lately  in  New  York  a  stormy  scene  of  comi)etition  l)etween  rich  buyers  over  ''Tlie 
Communicants  "  at  the  sale  of  the  late  ]\Irs.  Morgan's  pictures,  and  the  prize  presently  carried 
off  from  tlie  astonished  crowd  for  tlie  sum  of  !?4o,()00,— a  jiicture  that  had  no  merit  whatever, 
except  the  sentimentality  that  passed  for  poetry,  and  that  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  bad  composition,  the  trickery  of  the  painting,  and  the  perfunctory  execution  of  the  whole 
picture.  The  poem  that  Breton  himself  composed  to  accompany  the  picture,  and  of  which  an 
almost  unintelligible  translation  was  furnished  in  the  catalogue,  sufficiently  explained  the  feel- 
ing shown  for  the  work.  It  was  the  same  feeling  precisely  that  makes  an  Italian  or  Spanish 
peasant  go  into  ecstacies  of  tearful  devotion,  in  aU  sincerity,  over  a  dark,  olive-skinned,  Byzan- 
tine image  of  the  Madonna  absolutely  devoid  of  art — when  a  picture  by  Raphael  could  not 
move  him  to  the  slightest  expression  of  feeling.  We  make  no  objection.  We  aU  see  in  any 
picture  what  we  bring  to  it,  no  more,  and  it  would  be  time  lost  to  criticise  Breton's  "  Commu- 
nicants "  as  a  painting,  to  those  who  admire  it  as  the  embodiment  of  a  passionate  religious 
sentiment. 

M.  Philippe  Burty  reports  that  one  day  Millet  was  standing  before  Breton's  jjicture,  the 
"  Calling  Home  of  the  Gleaners,"  in  the  Luxembourg,  when  he  said, — "  M.  Breton,  in  his 
village-pictures,  always  paints  the  girls  who  will  not  remain  there."  "NMiile  this  remark  holds 
good  of  the  greater  part  of  M.  Breton's  pictures,  it  is  not  true  of  them  aU ;  it  cannot  be  said 
of  the  girl  who  is  listening  to  the  lark  in  oixr  illustration.  In  spite  of  the  false  sentiment  with 
which  the  artist  has  endowed  her,  she  will  remain  a  peasant  all  her  life.  But  the  tendency 
to  idealize  these  people  is  plainly  shown  in  the  Luxembourg  pictures,  and  in  too  many  of  the 
artist's  works  beside,  and  is  indeed  candidly  admitted  by  the  critics  in  general. 

"Across  the  Fields,"  another  picture  by  Breton,  belongs  to  the  same  category  with  the 
"Calling  Home  of  the  Gleaners,"  the  "End  of  the  Day,"  the  "iSTooning,"  the  "Colza- 
Gatherers,"  the  "Potato  Harvest,"  and  many  others.  The  day  is  over:  the  peasants  are 
leaving  their  work,  and  sending  the  call  along  the  fields  which  answers  to  our  factory-whistle. 
The  woman  who  stops  to  sound  the  call  has  dropped  her  sack  of  gleanings,  needing  both 
hands  for  a  trumpet.     One  of  her  mates,  still  shouldering  her  burden,  turns  to  look  at  the 
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groiq)  in  the  foreground  who  have  not  yet  comi)leted  their  task;  their  sack  is  still  far  from 
full.  The  youngest  of  the  three  salutes  the  caller  with  her  sickle,  and  in  the  mellow  sky  the 
moon  salutes  the  departing  day  with  hers. 

We  pass  now  to  the  artist,  compared  with  whom  not  Jules  Breton  alone,  but  every  painter 


"ACROSS    THE    FIELDS." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    JULES    BRETON. 


in  France  wlio  has  taken  the  life  of  the  peasantry  for  his  theme,  is  but  as  a  minor  singer  com- 
pared with  the  master,  from  whom  his  notes  are  borrowed  or  who  lirst  revealed  to  him  the 
sources  of  liarmony.     This  master  was 


JEAN  FRANQOIS  MILLET,  born  in  1814,  at  Gruchy,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the  parish  and 
commune  of  Greville,  in  the  Department  of  La  IManclie.  He  came  of  a  family  of  peas- 
ants, and  was  the  second  cliild  and  eldest  son  of  nine  children ;  the  offspring  of  Jean  Lonis  Millet 
and  his  wife  Aimee-Henriette- Adelaide  ITenry.  Although  the  worldly  condition  of  the  Millet 
family  was  in  no  respect  superior  to  that  of  tlie  greater  part  of  the  peasantry  in  their  district, 
there  was  undoubtedly  in  the  strain  from  which  our  artist  was  descended  something  uncom- 
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mon;  his  strength  of  mind,  his  nol)leiiess  ol'  nature,  the  cliaracferistics  tliat  placed  liiin  so  far 
above  all  the  other  members  of  the  group  of  artists  witli  wliom  liis  name  is  indissolul)ly 
associated,  were  the  tine  Howering  of  a  i-ace  tliat  was  certain  at  some  time  to  produce  a 
distinguished  son.  In  the  few  autobiographical  notes  that  Millet  has  left  we  find  sufficient 
record  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  him  in  early  youth  by  liis  grandmother,  his  great  uncle^ 
and  his  father,  to  explain  much  that  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  understand  in  his  life  and 
character.  These  meml)ers  of  a  family  of  simple  peasants,  born  and  bred  in  a  society  devoid 
of  all  the  elements  of  culture,  as  we  understand  the  word,  xmconsciously  infused  into  the 
infant  mind  of  the  cherished  child  of  the  house,  ideas  of  natural  religion  and  of  natural  poetry 
which  they  had  themselves  as  unconsciously  received  from  the  great  ministries  of  the  visible 
creation ;  from  the  silent  beauty  of  the  stars  seen  by  shepherds  in  the  long  watches  of  the 
night;  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  sea,  rising  and  falling  about  their  rock-fortressed 
shore,  from  whose  teeming  waters  half  their  humble  riches  came ;  the  wide  fields  uplifted  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  great  cliffs,  and  stretching  leagues  and  leagues  of  dimpling  hollow  and 
gentle  rise,  where  children  watched  their  flocks  of  sheep  or  geese,  and  where  the  labors  of  the 
husbandman  repeated  the  century-old  idyll  of  seed-time  and  harvest.  And  woven  on  tliis 
rich  background  of  the  Works  and  Days  was  the  never-ending  cycle  of  human  life:  the  story 
of  love  and  marriage,  of  birth  and  death,  of  prosperous  homes  and  homes  bereaved — the  lesson 
of  human  experience  learned  in  the  narrow  boundaries  of  such  a  remote  and  isolated  seaside 
country  seems  to  have  a  deeper  significance  than  the  same  experience  learned  in  the  l)usy 
currents  of  the  populous  world.  However  this  may  be  with  men  in  general,  the  lesson  sank 
deep  into  Millet's  heart,  and  his  life  at  Gruchy  was  the  source  of  his  lifelong  inspiration;  a 
spring  that  never  ceased  to  flow  and  refresh  his  existence  with  happy  memories. 

Millet  was  fortunate  in  his  childhood,  not  only  in  the  society  of  his  own  family  but  in 
meeting  with  those  who  could  introduce  him  to  the  world  of  thought  and  poetry  to  be  found 
in  books,  a  world  unknown  to  the  good  grandmother,  his  father,  and  his  uncle  Charles.  Tlie 
curate  of  the  village  taught  him  Latin,  and  he  acquired  such  facility  in  that  language  that  he 
was  able  to  read  his  Virgil  and  his  Bible  fluently  in  Latin,  and  Sensier  says  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  more  eloquent  translator.  These  books  were  all  his  life  long  his  constant  companions, 
but  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  it  was  natural,  seeing  that  he  was  taught  by  priests,  that  his 
early  reading  should  have  been  chiefly  of  religious  books.  He  found  in  his  father's  house 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  the  "  Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine,"  the  works  of  Saint  Jerome, 
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and  especially  liis  letters,  wliicli  lie  loved  to  read  all  his  HIV,  and  the  writings  of  Bossuet  and 
Fenelou.  But  liis  studies  in  this  kind  were  often  interrupted;  the  labors  of  the  farm  were 
pressing,  and  as  he  was  the  eldest  son,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  his  full  share  in 
assisting  his  father  and  the  fann-hands.     He  learned  how  to  do  all  that  was  needed,  to  spread 


"THE    SOWER." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    JEAN-FRANf OIS    MILLET,    IN    THE    POSSESSION    OF    MRS.    WM.    H.    VANDERBILT. 
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manure,  to  plough,  to  sow,  to  reapand  hind,  to  winnow,  to  mow,  to  slack — in  slioi't,  Ik:*  knt-w  tln^ 
whole  duty  oi'  a  farmer,  and  was  comjieteut  to  perform  all  that  iriight  he  reipiired.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  he  passed  his  life  until  he  was  well  grown,  sharing  with  his  falhei-  and  mother 
the  hardest  lahors  of  their  country  life,  having  no  pleasures  except  such  as  were  found  in  the 
family  gatherings,  hut  feeling  all  the  time  drawn  to  a  wider  field  and  other  ptirsuits;  yet  he 
was  not  pestered  hy  amhition,  hut  took  life  serenely  and  patiently,  willing  to  hide  his  time. 
How  he  was  drawn  to  art  it  would  he  hard  to  tell,  since  there  was  ahsolutely  nothing  at 
Gruchy  that  could  arouse  such  a  taste,  but  it  was  developed  in  the  desire  he  felt  to  record  the 
images  of  things  about  him  that  attracted  him.  One  day,  says  Sensier,  as  he  was  coming 
home  from  churcli,  he  saw  before  him  an  old  man,  his  back  bent  with  age  and  making  his  way 
painfully  to  his  house.  Yonng  Millet  was  struck  with  the  perspective  of  this  bent  figure  and 
with  the  movement  of  the  stooping  body.  He  had  disco\ered  in  a  Hash,  "  foreshortening;  "  he 
understood  the  mystery  of  planes  that  advance,  retreat,  are  lowered  or  raised.  He  ran  home, 
seized  a  pencil,  and  drew  from  memory  all  the  lines  he  had  noted  in  the  figure  of  the  man. 
^Vhen  his  parents  arrived  from  the  church  they  recognized  the  portrait  at  once,  and  hurst  out 
laughing. 

It  was  plain  chat  the  child  had  something  in  him  beside  the  making  of  a  fanner.  He  was 
taken  to  Cherbourg,  the  chief  town  of  the  department,  and  his  drawings  shown  to  an  artist 
there  named  jNIouchel.  Mouchel  refused  at  first  to  believe  that  tlie  boy  had  made  them,  but 
he  finally  relented,  and  consented  to  take  Millet  as  a  pupil.  He  had  been  with  him  two 
months  when  news  came  that  his  father  was  dangerously  ill;  he  returned  post-haste  to  Gruchy 
and  happily  arrived  in  time  to  be  with  his  father  at  the  end.  After  his  death  it  was  thought 
best  for  Millet  to  return  to  Cherbourg  and  pursue  the  jirofession  he  liad  chosen.  He  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  place,  and  a  desire  had  been 
expressed  to  aid  in  furthering  his  plans.  He  therefore  went  back,  and  was  for  a  while  in  the 
studio  of  Langlois,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Gros,  and  who  had  settled  down  in  Cherbourg, 
where  he  was  reckoned  an  artist  of  rex)ute.  Whatever  liis  talents  may  have  been,  he  showed 
liimself  a  man  of  sense  and  probity;  for  seeing,  after  some  months,  that  he  could  do  nothing 
more  for  his  i^upil,  he  wiote  a  warm  and  earnest  letter  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Cherbourg  recommending  ]\Iillet  to  their  good  offices,  and  asked  for  a  pension 
sufficient  to  ( nable  him  to  go  to  Paris  and  pursue  his  studies.  Tlie  Council  acceded  to  the 
reqtiest  of  Langlois  and  granted  a  pension  of  four  hundred  francs.     His  mother  and  liis  grand- 
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iiiotluT  lidded  their  luite  to  this  modest  budget,  and  witli  six-huudied  francs  in  his  pocket 
Millet  started  for  I'aris,  and  arrived  thei'e  in  tlie  winter  of  1S:57. 

He  entered  tlie  studio  of  Delarocli(%  l)ut  not  until  he  had  spent  some  time  in  studying  in 
the  Lou\Te  the  works  of  the  masters.  It  was  only  that  he  might  leani  the  mechanism  of  his 
art  that  he  offered  himself  as  a  pupil  to  Delaroche ;  there  could  have  been  nothing  in  the 
woiks  of  tliat  painter  to  attract  a  mind  like  tiiat  of  Millet.  He  learned  little  from  Delaroche, 
but  the  master  was  not  blind  to  tlie  merits  of  his  pupil.  He  singled  him  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  band,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  Millet's  advancement  was  certain.  But  when  the 
time  came  for  Millet  to  comjoete  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  he  learned  to  his  astonishment  and 
disgust  that  Delaroche  had  promised  his  iuHuence  for  another  of  his  pupils,  named  Roux. 
Millet,  who  had  in  truth  been  out  of  place  in  Delaroche's  studio,  now  left  it  abruptly,  and  Avith 
a  companion  named  Marolle  set  up  a  studio  for  himself  in  Paris.  His  earliest  work  was 
curiously  unlike  that  which  has  become  permanently  associated  with  his  name,  and  we 
imagine  that  nothing  could  be  more  sui^Drising  to  those  who  know  him  only  by  his  peasant- 
subjects  than  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  that  should  include  his  earliest  as  well  as  his 
latest  works.  There  exist  a  considerable  number  of  jneces  which  suggest  the  study  of  the 
earlier  French  painters — Boucher,  Watteau,  Fragonard — and  Millet  has  been  subjected  to 
some  reproach  for  these  youthful  sallies  at  the  hands  of  severe  critics.  They  are,  however, 
among  the  most  channing  of  the  artist's  works,  and  need  no  excuse  nor  justification;  on  the 
contrary  they  are  needed  to  save  Millet  from  the  greater  reproach  of  being  a  man  of  narrow 
range,  devoted  to  one  class  of  subjects  alone.  Several  of  these  earlier  subjects  have  been 
reproduced  by  Adolphe  Braun  in  his  monumental  series  of  photographs  from  the  works  of  the 
masters  of  i)ainting  and  sculpture,  and  are  thus  rendered  accessible  to  the  students  of  Millet's 
interesting  career.  Graceful  and  individual  as  are  these  earlier  Pastorals  and  Gallanti'ies, 
they  represent  a  mood  that  did  not  last  long.  The  character  of  Millet's  mind  di-ew  him 
steadily  to  larger  themes.  He  himseK  says  that  he  never  enjoyed  Boucher,  nor  did  he  care 
much  more  for  Watteau,  althotigh  he  recognized  in  him  a  much  stronger  and  more  interesting 
man.  These  early  pictures  have  in  truth  no  resemblance  to  Boucher's  art,  and  though  in  some 
instances  they  recall  AVatteau,  it  is  only  as  the  copies  of  the  late  Italians — Titian,  Coireggio, 
and  Leonardo— made  by  Rubens  during  his  stay  in  Italy,  resemble  the  originals.  ^lillet's  life 
in  Palis  during  these  early  years  was  full  of  privation  if  not  of  actual  suffering.  They 
resembled  those  of  many  another  youth  entering  the  lists  of  the  world  without  other  help 
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than  what  lay  in  liis  own  will  and  ]nii']ios(\  Th(>  only  extei-nal  assistanre  he  received  was  the 
scanty  pension  that  came  from  the  municipality  of  Cherbourg,  and  this  came  but  irregularly. 
For  the  rest,  life  was  maintained  by  tlic  sale  of  jiictui'es  to  the  dealers,  and  neither  the  dealers 


"GOING    TO    WORK." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    JEAN-FRANCOIS    MILLET. 
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nor  the  public  oared  for  what  Millet  jtrodiiccd.  He  was  treated  witli  scant  courtesy,  and  on 
one  occasion  witli  actual  l)nitality.  A  }>id)lislier  had  conmnssioiicd  a  design  for  tlie  title-page 
of  a  slieet  of  music  to  be  drawn  on  stone  for  printing.  Millet  was  to  have  l)een  paid  thirty 
francs  for  the  drawing  (six  dollai's!  ),  ))ut  when  he  offered  it  to  the  imblisher  and  asked  for 
payment,  his  work  was  rejected  and  ])ayment  refused,  and  on  his  remonstrating  he  was  pushed 
out  of  the  room  and  tiie  door  slammed  so  violently  that  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  was 
crushed  and  he  was  disaliled  foi'  several  weeks.  The  angry  publisher  erased  the  diawing  fiom 
the  stone,  and  only  one  imitression  exists.  This  is  owned  in  America,  and  has  been  rei)ub- 
lislied,  so  that  we  ai'e  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  publisher's  stupidity.  It  is  an 
extremely  i)retty  composition  illustrating  the  title  of  a  song  set  to  music  by  Frederic  Lebel. 
"Oil  done  est-iir'  "Where  can  he  be?"  A  young  wife  .sits  leaning  iijion  a  balustrade  with 
two  children  at  her  knee,  and  looking  out  with  an  anxious  air  of  expectancy.  It  is  signed  by 
the  artist,  "  J.  F.  M.,"  but  not  dated.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  executed  about  1848,  and  it 
is  likely,  from  the  resemblance,  that  his  Avife  was  the  model  for  the  figure;  the  children,  too, 
may  have  been  his  own. 

Millet  had  been  early  married,  but  the  union  was  an  unfortunate  one ;  his  wife,  who  had 
never  been  robust,  died  within  the  third  year  of  their  marriage,  leaving  no  childi-en.  In  1845 
he  married  again,  and  this  proved  a  more  fortunate  venture.  Madame  Millet,  whose  portrait 
we  think  we  discover  in  the  vignette  just  mentioned,  made  his  home  a  hapjjy  one  and  brought 
him  several  children.  She  still  lives  at  Barbizon,  and  until  lately  retained  the  house  where 
Millet  worked  and  made  his  fame. 

Millet  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  until  1848,  when  the  revolutionary  crisis,  and  the 
visitation  of  the  cholera  combined,  drove  him  and  several  other  artists  out  of  the  city.  They 
took  refuge  at  Barbizon,  a  hamlet  on  the  borders  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Millet  was 
then  thirty-five  years  old,  and  from  this  time  his  life  becomes  intimately  associated  with  the 
village  of  Barbizon,  and  with  the  life  of  the  peasantry,  as  also  with  that  of  Theodore  Rousseau, 
who  was  one  of  those  who  took  refuge  there  with  him,  and  who  continued  all  his  life  to  be  his 
near  neighbor  and  next  friend. 

Although  the  pictures  painted  by  Millet  during  his  residence  in  Paris  had  prepared  his 
friends  and  the  public,  or  that  portion  of  the  public,  always  and  everywhere  small,  that  is 
intelligently  interested  in  an  artist's  ])rt)gress,  for  a  career  of  mark:  yet  it  is  on  none  of  these 
that  his  fame  rests;   his  true  work  did  not  begin  until  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Barbizon,  and 
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FROM  THE  PAINTINO  PY  J.  F.    MILLET. 
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accepting  the  life  of  the  people,  all  of  whom  were  peasants,  began  to  find  his  subjects  in  the 
life  about  him.  Baibizon  is  an  ordinary  P^-ench  village,  consisting  of  (me  long  street  of  cot- 
tages and  farm-houses,  each  one  with  its  court-yard  or  ])asse-cour,  where  tlie  ordinary  occu- 
pants of  a  barn-yard  are  to  be  seen — cocks  and  liens,  ducks  and  geese,  liere  a  i)ili'  ol'  manure, 
there  a  stack  of  fagots,  a  vigilant  house-dog  keeping  watch  on  Ihe  door-stej);  the  condition  (»f 
the  place  depending  upon  the  neatness  or  good  management  of  the  owner.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
street,  on  the  side  next  the  Forest,  is  a  row  of  liouses  built,  like  the  rest,  of  stone,  ami  one  of 
these,  not  differing  materially  from  its  neighbors  except  by  a  larger  window  than  conimon 
opening  on  the  street,  was  the  house  of  Millet. 

He  introduces  it  into  several  of  his  pictures,  in  "  La  Becquee "  for  instance,  where  a 
mother,  probably  Madame  Millet  herself,  is  feeding  three  of  her  little  ones,  who  are  sitting  on 
the  door-step.  The  playful  name  "  La  Becqu?^  is  given  to  the  picture  as  recalling  the  feed- 
ing of  nestling  birds  by  their  mother.  It  is  one  of  Millet's  most  attractive  pictures.  The 
house  is  shown  again  in  "  The  Sheep-Shearing,"  but  here  it  is  the  basse-cour  or  fann-yard 
that  we  see  in  the  foreground,  with  the  barn.    The  house  is  in  the  distance. 

Here  he  lived  and  painted  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  here  he  died  in  1875,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one.  He  left  behind  him  comparatively  few  jiictures — only  eighty  we  are  told,  in  all. 
He  left  also  a  considerable  number  of  sketches  and  drawings.  After  his  death,  fifty-six  draw- 
ings, many  of  them  unfinished,  were  sold  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  for  a  little  less  than  $65,000. 
This  sum  went  to  ]\Iillet's  family.  A  short  tin.^tfter  this  sale  ninety-tive  drawings  by  Millet 
belonging  to  M.  Gavet  were  sold  at  tlie  Hotel  Drouot  foi'  nearly  887,000.  These  figures  show 
to  wliat  a  height  Millet's  reputation  had  grown,  when  his  drawings  alone  could  bring  such 
prices. 

Millet,  as  a  painter,  obeyed  the  command  of  the  poet,  "  Look  in  thine  own  heart  and 
write."  Born  and  brought  up  a  peasant,  his  heart  had  always  been,  simply  and  natuially, 
with  the  toilers  on  land  and  sea,  for  in  Gruchy  his  friends  and  neighbors  belonged  to  one  or 
the  other  profession,  and  the  laws  of  life  are  nearly  the  same  for  both.  The  work  he  did  at 
Barbizon,  therefore,  seen  as  a  whole,  is  the  epic  of  rural  life,  and  beside  its  artistic  value  has  a 
true  historic  relation  to  the  artist's  time.  Unlike  some  other  artists  of  his  country  who  have 
associated  their  names  with  the  peasant-life  of  France,  Millet  does  not  attempt  to  dress  up  his 
subject  in  borrowed  robes.  He  does  not,  like  the  late  Feyen-Perrin,  make  pretty  ballet-girls 
play  at  fetching  oysters  or  going  to  market;   or,  like  Jules  Breton,  throw  a  delicate;  poetic 
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sentiment  about  incidents  oi'  iiual  life  tliat  does  not  belong  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  people. 
On  tile  contrary,  he  has  been  often  reproached  with  the  homeliness  alike  of  his  subjects  and  of 
liis  models.  At  one  time,  he  was  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor  as  a  disturber  of  society, 
since  it  was  charged  that  his  pictures  exaggerated  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  reducing 
tiiem  almost  to  the  level  of  the  cattle  they  tended.  Millet  deprecated  these  accusations, 
declaring  that  he  had  no  other  reason  for  selecting  his  subjects  than  because  they  ajjpeared 


"THE    GOOSE-GIRL." 

FROM    A    CHALK-DRAWING    BY   JEAN-FRANCOIS    MILLET. 


beautiful  and  sacred  to  him,  and  that  he  painted  only  what  he  saw  and  knew  in  his  daily 
life.  In  the  end  he  conquei'ed  and  brought  the  world  to  his  side,  but  it  was  at  the  expense 
of  much  real  suffering  and  of  cruel  neglect  and  ])rivation.  These  were  endui'ed,  however,  with 
a  no1)]e  triinquillity  and  patience,  and  it  is  niucli  to  be  regretted  tliat,  l)y  the  indiscretion  of  his 
bi<)gra])hei's.  Millet  has  been  represented  as  a  man  always  in  distress  for  money  and  the  means 
of  life,  and  as  of  a  gloomy  and  austere  temper.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  He 
was,  indeed,  of  a  grave  and  taciturn  bearing  before  strangers,  and  he  had  a  hard  lot,  but 
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among  his  friends,  and  especially  in  the  bosom  of  liis  fnmily,  he  was  cheerfulness  and  good 
nature  personified.  Seated  by  the  table  at  night  witli  his  wife  and  cliildren  around  its 
friendly  circle,  he  amused  himself  :ind  the  rest  by  drawing,  eitiiei'  seriously,  as  when,  on  one 
occasion,  according  to  a  friend,  he  jmssed  the  entire  evening  in  di-iw  iug  a  liall  of  yarn  fioiii 
which  his  wife  was  knitting,  or  else,  for  the  delight  of  the  children,  making  sketches  sucli  as 
those  of  which  Mr.  Feuardent  procured  copies  for  the  St.  Nicholas  jNIagazine,  and  which  Mr. 
Hitchcock  so  pleasantly  described.  He  often  unbent  in  puns  and  conundrums  and  other 
jesting  matters — in  short,  he  was  a  man  among  his  fellow-men;  one 

" that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 


Hath  ta'en  with  equal  thanlvs." 

The  first  important  picture  painted  by  Millet  after  his  coming  to  Barbizon  was  "  Tlie 
Sower."  This  was  a  subject  that  Millet  had  long  had  in  his  mind,  and  he  painted  it  twice. 
The  first  time,  says  Sensier,  he  painted  himself,  rememliering  old  days  at  Grucliy  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  told  the  good  cure  of  Greville,  who  encouraged  him  to  study  Latin  becanse  by 
means  of  it  he  could  become  a  doctor  or  a  priest,  that  he  would  stiidy  Latin,  Imt  wanted  to 
be  neither  priest  nor  doctor,  but  would  help  his  father  on  the  farm.  This  first  picture,  which 
is  the  one  we  copy,  painted  at  Barbizon,  as  the  second  was,  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  late  Wm. 
H.  Yanderbilt,  and  has  been  magnificently  etched  by  Matthew  Maris.  It  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Daniel  Cottier.  In  the  replica  of  "  The  Sower  "  Millet  changed  the  character 
of  the  man,  making  him,  as  Sensier  says,  less  sturdy  and  robust,  more  like  the  laboring  folk 
about  Barbizon,  and  he  also  changed  the  landscape,  putting  the  great  toAver  on  the  plain  of 
Chailly  near  Fontainebleau  into  the  picture  on  the  hill  at  the  left  to  mark  the  locality.  The 
other  pictures  which  we  copy  need  no  particular  description.  They  are  chosen  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  his  way  of  treating  his  peasant-subjects.  Tlie  "  Going  to  Work  "  is  known  by 
the  spirited  etching  made  by  Millet  himself.  There  are  some  slight  differences  between  the 
etching  and  the  painting  from  which  Braun  made  the  photograph  we  have  copied.  The 
"  Girl  Tending  a  Cow '"  shows  us  a  figure  made  familiar  by  several  of  his  pictures — a  dress  worn 
by  aU  the  women  about  Barbizon  engaged  in  watching  sheep  or  cows,  and  that  is  almost  Greek 
in  its  sculpturesque  simplicity.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Millet  did  not  draw  his  figures 
from  the  model.  He  had  so  saturated  his  mind  with  the  attitudes  and  gestures  of  the  people 
at  work,  whether  in  action  or  in  repose,  tliat  he  could  reprodu(^e  them  at  will.    Ceitain  it  is 
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tliat  lie  never  Tails  of  the  tiiilli,  and  \v(-  may  be  sure  that  his  action  is  always  exactly  what  it 
Avould  be  in  reality.  AVe  would  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  girl  in  this  picture 
holds  the  rope;  loose  in  her  hand,  not  to  worry  the  animal;  and  to  the  action  of  the  cow's 
liead;  it  seems  almost  to  move  over  the  grass  as  she  sweei)S  it  into  her  month  with  her 
tongue.  The  small  picture  of  the  "  Goose-girl "  is  copied  from  a  drawing  in  chalk,  a  medium 
in  which  Millet  did  some  of  his  finest  things.  This  is  a  pretty  subject,  and  a  favorite  one  with 
Millet.  He  made  a  pastel  which  has  been  cleverly  reproduced  in  the  original  tints,  and  which 
can  be  had  at  the  shops.  How  much  lias  been  secured  in  the  small  square  of  this  jjlate:  the 
roof  of  the  farm-house,  peering  over  the  hill;  the  woman  leading  the  cows  afield ;  the  geese 
making  their  way  to  the  water,  a  few  late-comers  flapping  their  wings  and  making  loud 
excuses,  others  stopping  to  reply,  or  snatching  a  bite  of  grass  or  a  hasty  grasshopper  on  the 
way,  while  in  the  foreground  some  are  preening  themselves  preparatory  to  a  dive,  others  are 
taking  the  initiatory  plunge,  and  one  fine  bird  breasting  the  cool  wave  leads  the  eye  out  of 
the  picture.  Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  her  unruly  squad  is  watched  by  the  little  girl  on  the 
bank,  who  has  a  rod  in  pickle  for  the  mislieliaving,  cut  from  the  willow-tree  she  leans  against. 
The  original  of  the  "Sheep-shearing,"  one  of  Millet's  finest  pictures,  belongs  to  Mr. 
William  Schaus  of  this  city.  It  is  painted  throughout  with  the  utmost  care,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  variety  there  is  in  its  unity.  In  the  large  basse-cour  of  a  farm-house  a  flock  of 
sheep  are  seen,  some  of  which  are  already  shorn,  and  the  rest  are  waiting  their  turn ;  a  farm- 
hand is  dragging  one  of  them  to  the  side  of  the  barn,  where  a  man  and  a  woman  are  clipping 
the  wool  from  another  sheep  laid  upon  a  block.  The  sheep  which  have  been  shorn  are  nosing 
about  the  ground  for  what  they  can  find,  while  their  companions  are  snuffing  at  them  with 
curiosity  as  not  recognizing  them  in  their  new  i-ig.  The  iiainting  of  the  shorn  sheep  is  most 
beautiful;  the  rosy  skin  faintly  showing  through  the  slight  veil  of  the  remaining  wool.  In 
the  distance  we  see  the  farm-house,  and  a  woman  throwing  corn  to  some  chickens  from  a 
basket.  A  number  of  ]\Iillet's  best  |)ictures  are  owned  in  this  country.  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Walters, 
of  Baltimore,  has  three  paintings,  among  them,  "The  Sheepfold  by  Moonlight,"  and  four 
drawings.  The  Yanderbilt  collection  contains  six  pictures  and  two  water-coloi-s.  The 
"W(nnan  Carrying  Two  Pails  of  AVater"  and  "The  Sower"  are  the  principal  ones  in  this 
gallery,  although  all  are  interesting.  One  of  the  jjictures  of  Afillet  that  made  the  most  lively 
sensation  when  it  was  exhilnted:  "Two  Men  Carrying  a  New-born  Calf  to  the  Stable  on  a 
Litter,"  was  in  the  sale  of  picttii'es  belonging  to  Mr.  Probasco,  of  Cincinnati.     Mr.  Sidney 
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Dillon,  of  New  York,  owns  one  of  Millet's  most  poetic  pictures:   a  young  man  standing 
upon  a  bank  and  blowing  a  horn  to  call  in  the  cattle.     Ilis  figure,  relieved  against  a  rosy 


"SHEEP-SHEARING." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY  JEAN-FRANCOIS    MILLET,    IN    THE   POSSESSION    OF    WILLIAM    SCHAUS,    ESQ. 


sunset  sky,  is  like  a  figurine  from  Tanagra,  and  yet  it  does  not  depart  in  the  slightest  degi-ee 
from  the  truth  of  nature. 

The  only  painters  living  in  France  who  can  justly  be  named  with  INIillet  in  the  domain  of 
rustic  life  are  his  friend,  Charles  Jacque,  and  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur;  but  they  are  both  almost 
exclusively  animal  painters,  whereas  Millet  was  greatest  as  a  painter  of  the  figure. 
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CHARLES  EMILE  JACQUE  was  born  at  Paris  in  1813,  a  year  before  Millet,  whom 
lie  still  survives;  he  works  also  still,  though  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-live. 
When  a  lad  of  seventeen  he  studied  with  an  engraver  of  maps;  then  enlisted  in 
the  army  and  served  for  seven  years.  When  released,  he  took  up  his  mechanical  engraving 
again,  and  afterward  visited  England,  where  he  practiced  drawing  o\\  the  block  for  wood- 
engravers.  He  has  made  many  drawings  for  the  illustration  of  books;  one  of  these  we  copy: 
A  Girl  tending  Sheep.  There  is  the  same  faithfulness  to  nature  that  we  see  in  Millet,  but 
the  air  is  a  little  more  mannered.  In  ISIillet  we  never  think  of  picture  making — only  of  what 
the  artist  has  to  tell  us.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  laws  of  composition  are  not  felt ;  that 
the  lines  are  not  expressive:  the  art,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfect,  but  it  is  the  servant  of  what 
the  artist  has  to  say.  In  Jacque,  however,  we  feel  the  composition  first,  and  the  lines  are  at 
once  striking ;  nothing  is  sacrificed  to  these  things,  it  is  true,  but  we  perceive  the  hand  of  the 
ai'tist  liefore  we  read  his  mind:  a  certain  elegance  of  treatment  arrests  us  on  the  threshold, 
and  when  we  have  i>assed  it,  we  do  not  find  the  human  interest,  the  deep  reality  that  so 
satisfies  us  in  Millet.  Not  only  this,  but  there  is  a  sameness  in  the  work  of  Jacque  that 
makes  it  a  matter  of  indifference  what  jiarticular  picture  or  etching  of  his  we  would  have; 
he  seems  himself  as  much  interested  in  one  as  in  another. 

Jacque  is  far  moiv  ])opular  as  an  etcher  than  he  is  as  a  painter.  His  pictures  are 
never  agreeable  in  coloi,  though  they  are  sometimes  inoffensive.  At  the  best,  they  look  like 
his  etchings  copied  in  browns;  at  the  worst  they  are  his  etchings  copied  in  lead-color  and 
spinach-green.  They  make  good  sul)jects  for  reproduction,  however,  as  the  example  we  give 
shows.  "The  Return  of  the  Flock"  illustrates  his  method  of  composition;  he  always  savore 
of  the  Academic  in  his  adjustment  of  lines  and  the  ari'angement  of  his  masses,  while  animating 
the  whole  with  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  truth  of  nature.  Here  the  horizontal  lines  emi)iiasize 
the  forward  movement  of  the  flock — the  top  of  the  stalile-door,  the  brace  that  binds  its  })lanks, 
the  lock,  the  spot  of  light  on  the  door-j)()st,  the  rim  of  The  stone  water-trough.  These  lines 
are  given  their  full  value  by  the  sloping  lines  of  the  stable-i-oof  and  its  eaves,  the  top  of  the 
window  and  the  stone  that  leans  against  the  trough,  with  the  sheplierd's  ami.  but  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  horizontal  movement;  they  give  variety,  but  leave  the 
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main  impression  free.     Doubtless  long  in-ictice  lias  made  Jacque  unconscious  of  tin-  nifclian 
ism  of  his  work;   it  is  not  liis  fault  if  it  be  the  chief  charm  of  the  most  of  it,  albeit  it  is  a 
charm  not  to  be  denied.    Yet  in  looking  over  the  portfolios  in  which  hi.s  etchings  are  pub- 
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"A    GIRL    TENDING    SHEEP." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    CHARLES   JACQUE. 
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lished  we  lind  ourselves  losing-  all  sense  of  individuiilil y,  ;ind  in  tlie  end  remember  nothing  in 
particular.  His  etchings  run  uj)  in  number  into  the  hundreds — one  catalogue  contains  the 
titles  of  four-hundred  and  twenty.  Jact|ue  has  si:)ent  much  time  in  visiting  Burgnuuly,  and 
has  brought  back  many  studies  of  what  he  saw  in  that  picturesque  region;  even  if  the  main 
object  of  the  artist — to  achieve  an  artistic  result — were  not  attained,  the  Philistine  might  yet 


"THE    RETURN    OF    THE    FLOCK." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    CHARLES    JACQUE. 


praise  him  for  giving  so  much  valuable  information  about  the  rural  life  of  Burgundy. 
'•  Why,"  asks  M.  Rene  Menard,  "have  Charles  Jacque's  works  such  a  i)owerful  charm?  It  is 
because  they  always  show  us  things  or  persons  such  as  they  are  in  nature;  because  he  studies 
them  in  the  course  of  tlieir  usual  life  and  avocations ;  and  because  this  sincerity  carries  us 
without  effort  to  the  scene  that  he  chooses  to  represent.  "Who  knows  better  than  he,  how  to 
paint  or  draw  hens  perched  on  a  cart,  ducks  dabbling  in  a  pond,  sheep  in  search  of  grass, 
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children  rambling  about  the  fields  Instead  of  going  to  scliool,  a  s<n-vant  washing  rlothes,  a  jilow 
under  a  shed?  His  inns,  his  farms  and  poultry-yards,  his  village  streets,  liis  skirts  of  forest; 
his  old  walls  full  of  crevdces,  of  stains  of  damp  or  cniiiililiug  plastni-;  liis  lianis,  witli  cobwebs 
hanging  from  their  ceilings,  charm  us  precisely  because  the  painter  has  not  recourse  to  any 
tricks,  but  merely  tells  us,  in  his  plastic  language,  the  things  that  he  saw,  observed,  and 
studied  in  the  country." 

Had  Mr.  Menard  been  content  to  write  "  chann  "  witliout  tlie  adjective  '•  powerful."  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  agree  with  him.  For  no  doul)t  there  is  a  chami  in  Jacque's  work. 
But,  if  we  call  it  powerful,  what  is  left  to  say  of  Millets  Charles  Jaccpie  seems  to  us  no  more 
than  the  extremely  clever,  faithful  chronicler  of  things;  but  he  never  gets  below  the  surface 
nor  suggests  that  there  is  anything  below  it.  There  is,  between  him  and  Millet,  something 
of  the  difference  that  there  is  between  a  recorder  of  observations  on  nature  like  ^Vhite  of 
Selborne,  and  a  poetic  inteipreter  of  nature  like  Thoreau.  ''The  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne  "  will  always  be  pleasant  reading,  but  it  never  was,  and  it  never  can  be,  anything  more. 
But  no  one  ever  rose  from  the  reading  of  Thoreau  withotit  feeling  his  intellect  quickened  and 
his  imagination  kindled.  Thoreau's  report  of  his  experience  is  as  accurate  as  White's,  but 
tlie  imagination,  the  fancy,  the  suggestion,  the  questioning  of  the  spirit  that  run  through 
Thoreau's  pages  are  not  attractive  to  everybody.  Most  people,  we  suspect,  would  prefer  plain 
facts  told  in  plain  language  mthout  the  perpetual  intrusion  of  the  author's  personality.  It  is 
for  such  people  that  the  Jacques  and  Veyrassats  paint,  and  it  may  be  cheerfully  admitted 
that  they  do  their  work  so  weU  that  when  Millet  and  his  fellow  poets  are  not  to  be  had,  we 
can  amuse  ourselves  with  the  others'  prose  for  a  whUe  and  find  ourselves  no  worse  for  it. 


^JWo'^cJ\y->.^s^^.*A-.^^^^^    ^ 
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ARIE-ROSA  BONIIEUR  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1S22.  She  studied  painting  with 
lier  father,  Raymond  Bonheur,  who  was  an  ai'tist  of  respectable  talent.  The  family 
seems  to  have  been  strongly  drawn  to  art.  Beside  Rosa,  there  are  her  two  brothers, 
Franc^ois-Auguste  and  Jules-Isidore,  and  a  sister,  Juliette,  now  Madame  Peyrol.  All  these  are 
good  artists,  and  all  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  their  art  by  the  father.  Auguste  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  superior  of  his  sister,  though  her  fame  has  overshadowed  that  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  family.  Auguste's  work  is  well  known  in  this  country.  The  collection  of  the  late  A. 
T.  Stewart  contained,  beside  the  "Horse  Fair"  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  her  masterj^iece,  a  fine 
]>ainting  by  Auguste,  "  The  Environs  of  Fontainebleau,"  an  immense  canvas  painted  with 
great  skill,  showing  a  number  of  cattle  reposing  in  the  shade  of  the  forest.  It  lirought  sl7,800 
at  the  sale — a  price  by  no  means  above  its  merit.     Auguste  Bonheur  died  in  1884. 

Jules  Bonheur  began  as  a  painter,  but  early  relinquished  that  branch  of  art  for  sculpture. 
Like  the  others,  he  lemained  true,  however,  to  the  animal  world,  and  his  I'eputation  has  been 
gained  by  his  clever  models  of  dogs  and  cattle,  with  spirited  excursions  among -wilder  creat- 
ures :  lions  and  tigers,  panthers  and  zebras.  The  sister,  Madame  PejTol,  is  a  painter  of  some 
repute,  but  by  no  means  equal  either  to  her  sister  Rosa  or  to  her  brother  Auguste.  Her 
husband  is  also  a  modeller  of  animals,  like  her  brotlier  Jules. 

Rosa  Bonheur  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  accpiire  a  place  with  the  general  public  among 
the  chief  women  of  her  time.  She  is  placed  on  the  same  level  with  Georges  Sand,  George  Eliot, 
Rachel,  Harriet  Martineau,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  among  the  illustrious  artists  not  only  of  the 
century  we  live  in,  but  of  all  time.  So  far  as  her  personal  character  goes.  Mile.  Bonheur  has 
earned  more  than  respect.     She  has  deserved  affectionate  remembrance  for  her  benevolence, 
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and  especially  for  the  iuterest  she  lias  taken  in  tlie  education  of  lier  sex.  In  18-49  she  took  tlie 
direction  of  the  Free  School  of  Design  for  uirls  \\ iiich  she  li.Mself  had  founded,  and  in  wliicli 
she  is  assisted  by  her  sister,  Madame  Pcyrol.  Slie  is  a  great  favorite,  not  only  in  lici'  own 
country  but  in  England;  and  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince,  the 
late  Emperor  Frederick,  gave  special  ordeis  that  the  house  and  studio  of  Rosa  Boidieur  at 
Fontainebleau  should  in  no  way  be  molested.  This  ordn-  was  owing  doul)tli'ss  10  the  intlu- 
ence  of  the  ex-empress,  Queen  Victoria's  daughter,  who  shaies  her  mother's  liking  for  the 
artist.  Throughout  her  artist-career  Mile.  P)onheur,  with  the  conunon  .sense  of  lier  country, 
has  worn,  wdiile  working,  a  dress  resembling  that  worn  by  men,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  the  apologetic  and  deprecatory,  not  to  say  jiatronizing  commendation  of  her  as 
a  woman.  This  is  quite  unneces.sary ;  Mile.  Bonheur  is  well  able  to  disjjense  with  couiiiliiueiiTs. 
She  is  a  Frenchwoman,  well  born  and  well  bred;  as  such,  the  ecpial  of  her  sex  in  any  station, 
and  need  ask  favors  of  nobody.  She  was  determined  to  be  an  artist,  and  she  had  the  sense  to 
know  that  she  could  not  pursue  her  studies  in  the  places  wdiere  the  subjects  of  her  choice 
would  make  it  necessary  to  follow  them,  unless  she  wore  a  dress  suitable  for  the  conditions 
under  which  she  must  work.  AVe  recall  that  once,  in  Paris,  when  we  were  mildly  demurring 
at  something  done  by  our  energetic  landlady  that  jarred  with  the  vestiges  of  our  New-England 
prudery,  we  were  cut  short  with  the  \igorous  apostrojihe:  "But,  sir,  why  don't  you  look  at 
the  thing  sensibly?  If  there  is  one  thing  we  French  bring  to  bear  on  eveiything  in  life,  it  is 
good,  plain  common-sense!"  And  good,  plain  common-sense  cut  and  fitted  the  blouse  and 
trousers  that  Mile.  Bonheur  wore  for  so  many  years,  and  still  wears,  for  aU  we  know  or  care ; 
and  on  the  altar  of  the  same  good  goddess  she  laid,  as  a  pledge  of  her  sincerity,  her  girlish 
crop  of  abundant  curling  hair.  Thus  trimmed  and  clad,  she  could  study  her  lions  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  sketch  her  cattle  and  horses  in  the  market-] ilace,  easily  })assing  for  a 
handsome  boy  with  the  rough  but  kindly  human  bovines,  male  and  female,  wdio  browsed  and 
chewed  the  cud  about  her.  Thus  free  of  the  world  she  roamed  the  country-side  at  will,  and 
knew  the  ways  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  and  of  the  fanners  at  their  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  sowing  and  reaping,  and  brought  back  to  her  studio  an  ample  store  of  sketches 
taken  from  life  itself.  Absolutely  devoid  of  all  pretence  as  she  was.  it  was  not  her  fault  if  the 
accidents  of  her  external  life,  her  mode  of  dress,  and  the  free,  open-air  nature  of  her  studies 
should  have  attracted  an  undue  share  of  attention ;  nor  that  wdien  a  scrutinizing  world  had 
discovered  to  its  own  satisfaction  that,  in  her  case  at  least,  trousers  and  short  hair  were  not 
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iiicoiiipMtihle  with  n  piiiv  niiiid  and  ;i  lii,t;li  iiu)i"il  stMiidiii'd,  tins  !ist(mislnn<i;  fact   should  have 
liad  more  weight  than  it  oiiiilit  to  liave  liad  in  (U'cidiiiu'  I  lie  (pifstion  of  her  genius. 

In  one  way  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Mile.  Bonheur  that  her  work  sliould  always 
lia.ve  been  looked  at,  first,  as  the  work  of  a  woman,  and  jiulged  from  the  stand-point  of  a 
woman's  supposed  incapacity  to  i)i()duce  anything  original  in  literature  or  art — 

"'They  Iniiit  old  trails."  said  ('yril,  'very  Wfll ; 
But  when  diil  woman  ever  yt-t  invent?'" 

So  great  was  the  wonder  felt  at  her  performance,  that  ciiticism  was  not  thought  of,  and 
she  was  given  a  place  with  the  nuistei's  of  lier  time  on  the  strength  of  works  that  would 
have  i)assed  unnoticed  or  at  least  uncommended  had  they  been  painted  by  a  man.  It  may 
seem  i)aradoxical  to  say  it,  but  the  more  that  was  known  of  her  life,  and  the  liigher  she  rose 
in  the  public  estimation,  the  worse  it  was  for  her  as  an  artist,  l)ecause  this  univei-.sal  adulation 
held  her  from  a  true  knowledge  of  herself,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  the  world's  judgment  at 
fault  as  to  the  real  value  of  her  art.  Stories  of  her  goodness  of  heart,  her  charity,  her  kind- 
ness to  other  artists,  the  beauty  of  lier  domestic  relations,  went  hand  in  hand  with  anecdotes 
of  the  masculine  character  of  her  pursuits,  of  her  courage,  her  endurance,  and  the  severity  of 
her  studies.  In  England,  where,  from  the  first,  her  works  had  great  vogue,  she  was  taken  up 
by  people  of  rank,  and  enormous  prices  were  i)aid  for  her  pictures.  Mrs.  Clement  quotes 
Hamerton  as  saying,  "  I  have  seen  work  of  hers  which,  according  to  tlie  price  given,  must  have 
paid  her  a  hundred  pounds  for  each  day's  labor."  At  home,  too,  in  Prance,  jMlle.  Bonheur 
has  always  occupied  a  high  jilace  in  public  esteem,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  judg- 
ment at  once  cooler  and  more  learned  than  it  was  subjected  to  either  in  England,  Gennany  or 
America  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  her  work  by  French  criticism.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  in  England  painting  absolutely  worthless  stands  as  good  a  chance  with  the  public  as 
worthy  work,  provided  it  has  once  been  made  the  fashion  by  the  approval  of  some  person  o; 
high  rank.  Painting  so  contemptible  from  every  point  of  view  as  Miss  Thompson's  (Mrs. 
Butler),  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  silent  verdict  of  time,  approving  the  (piiet  verdict  of 
the  intelligent  pubUc,  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies  in  consetpience  of  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  stopped  before  her  picture  of  the  "  Roll-Call."  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  1874,  and  said  a  few  words  in  commendation  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this  praise 
by  her  son,  the  Queen  purchased  the  picture,  and  Miss  Thomjison's  fortune  was  made.    Hence- 
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forth,  for  a  time,  so  long  as  this  midsummer  madness  lasted,  or  until  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  stoj)  before  some  other  picture,  and  set  a  newer  fashion,  tlie  lady  might  paint  anything 
she  pleased,  and  it  would  have  passed  for  a  masterpiece.  The  word  of  ordt-r  unce  given,  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who  reviles  Michel  Angelo  and  snarls  at  Diirer,  iinds  comfort  and  relief  in  thesi)avined 
horses  and  straw  men  of  Mrs.  Butler,  and  declares  her  most  childish  jiicture,  "  Quatre  Bras," 
"profoundly  interesting,  and  showing  all  manner  of  illustrative  and  realistic  faculty.'' 

Mile.  Bonheur  was  not  born  a  Frenchwoman  for  nothing,  and  had  not  been  l)rouglit  up  in 
a  family  of  clever  artists,  and  fed  all  her  youth  on  the  solid  traditions  that  belong  to  an 
artistic  country  like  France,  to  be  entirely  spoiled  by  such  silly  adulation,  even  if  it  had  been 
likely  that  she  would  be  long  subjected  to  it.  Such  praise  as  she  did  I'eceive — and  as  we  have 
said,  she  had  it  in  plenty — was  always  tempered  by  plain  sjpeaking  on  the  part  of  more  serif )us 
critics;  and  there  were  never  wanting  those  who  refused  to  wink  at  bad  drawing  of  the  human 
figure,  or  crude  color,  l)ecause  the  painter  was  a  woi'thy  woman  all  her  life. 

Mile.  Bonheur's  first  decided  impression  upon  the  public  was  made  by  her  "  Horse  Fair," 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1853.  She  had  sent  her  first  pictures  to  the  Salon  of  1841,  and 
during  the  nine  succeeding  years  she  sent  to  every  Salon.  In  1851  and  1852  she  did  not 
exhibit,  but  in  1853  lier  "  Horse  Fair  "  i^roduced  a  bui'st  of  genuine  popular  enthusiasm  against 
which,  for  some  time,  criticism  in  vain  rebelled.  The  picture  is  now  OA\Tied  in  this  country ; 
it  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart's  collection  in  1887  by  Mr.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Metrojiolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  After  its 
exhibition  in  the  Salon  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Gambart  &  Co.  of  London,  and  exhibited  in  that 
city  and  in  Manchester  in  1856.  It  was  purchased '  in  1857  by  our  countryman  Mr.  \V.  P. 
Wright,  of  Weehawken,  New  Jersey,  and  was  exhibited  in  New  York  in  October  of  that  year. 
Mr.  Stewart  bought  it  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  at  his  death  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderlult 
for  the  sum  of  fifty-three  thousand  dollars.  '"  While  in  Mr.  Gambart's  possession  it  \\  as 
engraved  by  Thomas  Landseer,  for  whose  use  the  artist  painted  a  reduced  copy  with  some 
changes  in  the  details.  This  copy  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  who  be- 
queathed it  in  1859  to  the  National  Gallery.  Mle.  Bonheur  preferring  to  be  represented 
by  a  better  work  painted  a  third  Horse  Fair,  which  she  offered  to  the  National  Gallery  in 
place  of  the  hastily  executed  sketch  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Bell;  but  the  trustees  deciding 
that  they  had  no  power  to  make  the  exchange,  she  contented  herself  witli  letouching  the 
Bell  picture." 
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The  Horse  Fair  has  no  doubt  many  striking  points,  and  is  without  doubt  the  most 
important  picture,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  painted  by  a  woman.  Its  chief  merit  is  its  out-of- 
doors  quality,  and  one  of  the  liorses,  the  Perclieron  at  the  extreme  right,  which  is  turning 
from  the  spectator,  is  a  noble  animal  well  painted ;  but  there  is  little  else  in  the  picture  that 
can  be  jDraised  at  this  day :  the  human  figures  are  lifeless  in  execution,  and  conceived  in  a 
conventional  way,  while  the  remaining  horses  are  merely  models  made  to  pose  for  effect.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Mile.  Bouheur.  with  all  her  knowledge  of  animals— and  she  is  not 


■•A    HEATH     IN     THE    PYRENEES." 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    ROSA    BONHEUR 


excelled  in  that  knowledge  by  any  living  artist— has  scarcely  any  power  to  combine  them  into 
a  pictorial  composition.  She  can  paint  them  singly,  or  in  artificial  groups,  serving  admii-ably 
as  iPlustrations  of  Natural  History,  but  no  more  skill  than  this  can  justly  be  asciibed  to  her. 
Her  coloring  is  everj-thing  that  is  ])ad,  and  her  incapacity  to  draw  the  luunan  ligure  generally 
acknowledged.  The  pictures  we  copy,  "  The  Sliepherd "  and  "A  Heath  in  the  Pyi-enees." 
although  not  famous  examples,  are  sufficiently  illustrative  of  her  general  ability.  It  is  a  com- 
mentary on  contemporaneous  judgment  that  during  the  period  when  tlie  name  of  Mile. 
Bonheur  was  resounding  over  Europe,  and  she  was  making  a  fortune  witli  hi-r  briisli.  tliat 
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great  sculptor  of  tminials,  Jiarye,  was  working,  almost  iiiiknowii  to  tlie  public  and  neglected. 
A  friend  of  the  A\Titer  relates  that  being  in  a  shop  in  London  wliere  art -objects  of  a  high  class 
■were  sold,  and  that  o-.viu'd  a  wealthy  and  instructed  clientage,  lit-  saw  on  a  shelf  a  nuinl)Hr  of 
Barye's  bronzes,  and  on  examining  them  found  they  were  proofs  of  the  casts  worked  over  by 
the  master's  hand.  He  purchased  them,  to  the  shojikeeper's  suiprise,  who  knew  nothing  of 
their  value,  and  said  that  for  the  fourteen  years  they  had  been  on  his  shelves  no  one  before 
had  ever  asked  to  look  at  them. 

Julks-Jacque  Veyr.\ssat  is  another  painter  of  animal  pictures  who  deserves  notice.  He 
was  born  at  Paris — the  books  do  not  tell  us  in  what  year — and  was  the  son  of  a  jeweller,  who 
had  the  usual  desire  that  is  found  among  people  of  his  class  in  Europe  to  have  his  .son  follow 
his  own  occupation.  He  placed  the  l)oy  at  the  Government  Industrial  Drawing-school  of  his 
arrondissement,  in  the  rue  de  I'Ecole  de  Medecine.  This  was  one  of  those  excellent  institu- 
tions where  young  people  are  taught  the  arts  of  design  as  applied  to  manufactures — a  system 
that  does  much  to  give  France  her  supremacy  in  everything  that  pertains  to  art,  and  heljjs  her 
to  maintain  it.  Young  Veyrassat  found  his  world  in  the  school,  and  not  only  enjoyed  the 
work,  but  showed  great  aptitude  for  it.  and  decided  on  adoi)ting  art  as  a  ]U'ofession.  His 
father,  we  learn  from  Mrs.  Clement,  sought  the  advice  of  Decam])s,  \\\\o  advised  him  to  throw 
obstacles  in  his  son's  Avay  to  test  his  courage  and  determination.  Whether  this  heroic 
method  were  ]iursued  or  not,  we  do  not  learn,  but  the  elder  Veyrassat  suffered  so  severely  in 
his  business  in  the  revolution  of  18-18  that  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  further  for  his  sou. 
Thus  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  exchanging  artificial  obstacles  for  natural  ones,  the 
boy  began  to  copy  pictures  in  the  Louvre  and  to  make  etchings  for  the  publishers,  earning  in 
this  way  the  means  for  supplying  his  small  wants,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  able  he 
went  to  Ecouen,  and  sought  instruction  at  the  hands  of  Edouard  Frere.  Once  launched  on 
the  world,  Veyrassat  met  with  the  success  that  has  steadily  accompanied  him  and  given  him 
an  assured  place  among  the  artists  of  the  second  rank,  who  deal  with  scenes  from  the  rural 
life  of  France.  The  small  picture  that  we  copy,  "  The  Watering  Place,"  gives  a  good  notion  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  style;  the  composition  is  large  and  simple,  the  action  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  the  figures  as  well  as  the  horses  painted  with  natural  feeling  and  with  knowl- 
edge. As  we  have  intimated,  Veyrassat  is  not  a  great  painter,  but  he  is  certainly  an  interest- 
ing maker  of  pictures ;  he  is  true  to  the  nature  he  studies,  and  reports  his  observations  of  men 
iind  manners  without  any  suggested  commentary  or  moralizing.     Tlie  titles  of  some  of  his 
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better-known  pictures  may  illustrate  the  tield  in  which  he  works:  "'A  Ilelay  of  Tlorses  for 
Tow-boats,"  "  Stoue  Carts  at  Fontainebleau,"  "  The  Luncheon  of  the  Harvesters,"  "■  The  Little 
Bridge  at  Saniois."  He  often  repeats  his  subjects,  slightly  varying  the  composition.  He  lives 
at  Samois  on  the  Seine,  near  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  where  he  finds  the  gi-eater  part  of 
the  subjects  he  likes  to  paint. 

Sevei'al  of  Veyrassat's  pictures  are  in  this  country,  where,  if  he  cannot  lie  said  to  be  a 
favorite,  since  he  is  not  enough  seen  for  that,  lie  is  at  least  ai)preciated.     But  we  never  see  his 


"THE    WATERING-PLACE." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    JULES-JACgUES   VEYRASSAT. 

pictures,  or  those  of  the  class  they  belong  to,  without  wondering  why  it  is  that  our  own 
artists  so  rarely  follow  the  examjile  set  by  their  French  brethren  in  looking  for  their  material 
at  their  own  doors.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  an  artist  on  this  side  the  water 
who  is  painting  what  lies  about  him,  or  who  is  painting  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  persuade  us 
that  he  has  been  on  the  spot.  If  New  York  City,  or  the  Hudson  River,  is  offered  us  they  are 
not  served  up  au  naturel,  but  garnished  with  some  sauce i^iquante  out  of  a  French  or  Municli 
studio  receipt-book  and  made  unrecognizable.  But  Veyrassat,  Beraud,  De  Nittis,  seek  to 
convey  not  merely  the  fact,  but  the  expression,  of  Paris  or  of  whatever  place  they  are  paint- 
ing, and  the  secret  of  their  success  is  in  thi,s  fidelity. 


E  NIL — the  title  of  th^  picture  In*  M.  Ciiarlks  Tiieodoke  Fuere  which  we  copy — ■ 
is  a  type  of  the  ethnographic  school  of  art — a  school  that  lioasts  in  France  many 
cle\  ei  jjainters,  and  some  wlio  have  carried  it  to  a  liigh  point  of  poetic  senti- 
^  ment     Frere  is  not  precisely  one  of  these,  but  he  has  earned  a  high  place 

^  -   among   the  portrayers  of   Eastern  scenery,  to   whom  we   owe  so  much 

^...j^^L\  of  our  acquaintance  at  second-hand  with  the  localities  consecrated  by 
'^  history  and  religious  sentiment.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1814 
and  died  in  that  city  only  so  recently  as  March,  1888.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Edouard  Frere,  who  is  five  years  his  junior.  He  earlj'' 
showed  a  desire  to  be  a  painter,  although  his  father  wished  to  make  a  musician  of  him, 
but  the  youth  abandoned  the  attempt  after  some  fruitless  essays,  and  set  himself  dili- 
gently at  work  studjing  landscapes,  painting  from  nature.  Here  again  he  was  baffled, 
more  for  the  lack  of  proper  guidance  than  from  want  of  talent,  and  seeking  help  he  entered 
the  studios  first  of  Cogniet  and  then  of  Roqueplan,  whose  instructions  were  all  in  the 
Academic  formularies,  and  who  failed  to  satisfy  their  pupil's  need.  He  left  Paris  and  began 
to  travel,  \'isiting  Xormandy,  Alsace,  Auvergne,  and  in  1834,  when  he  was  twenty,  he  sent  his 
first  picture,  "A  View  of  Strasbourg,"  to  the  Salon.  Frere  does  not  tell  us  just  what  moved 
him,  it  is  like  enough  that  he  was  attracted  by  some  picture  of  Oriental  scenery  in  the 
Salon  that  contained  his  picture;  but,  however  that  may  have  been,  he  says  only  that  he  was 
strongly  drawn  by  the  sun,  and  that  in  the  search  for  it  he  went  to  Algeria  in  1838  and 
remained  there  a  year.     From  studies  obtained  during  the  visit  he  painted  several  large 
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pictures  for  the  King  of  AVurteniherg,  and  returned  again  to  Algeria,  to  Constantine,  whence 
he  sent  two  X)ictures  to  tlie  Salon  of  1841  whicii  were  bought  by  Louis  Philippe.  He  pursued 
his  travels,  visiting  the  remote  oases  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  thence  jouriu-yiiig  to  Greece, 
Constantinoi)le,  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  established  himself  in  a  studio  in  Cairo, 
and  in  1801)  was  invited  to  accompany  the  Emj^ress  Eugenie  in  her  journey  up  the  Nile  on  the 
occasion  (jf  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  A  portfolio  of  water-color  drawings  was  his  con- 
tribution to  the  artistic  results  of  this  exjaedition.     From  all  these  expeditions  he  brought 


"THE    NILE." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    THEODORE    FRERE, 


back  a  cloud  of  sketches,  studies,  water-color  drawings  and  paintings  in  oil,  from  which, 
reinforced  by  a  continuous  residence  in  Cairo,  where,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  he  has  a  studio,  he 
drew  the  materials  for  the  many  pictures,  excellent  in  their  way.  unrolling  as  in  a  panorama 
the  landscape  of  the  Orient.  "  The  Jews'  Quarter  at  Constantine,"  "A  Mosque  in  I?e^^•out." 
''A  Street  in  Constantinople,"  "  The  Bazaar  in  Damascus,"  "A  Harem  in  Cairo."  "  The  Ruins  of 
Karnac,"  etc.,  etc. — these  titles  ring  the  changes  on  the  works  of  an  industrious  and  painstidv.- 
ing  career,  which,  if  it  have  not  added  to  the  poetry  or  the  charm  with  which  the  East  is 
invested  in  our  imagination,  has  at  least  helped  us  to  a  completer  knowledge  of  facts. 
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Charles  Landklle  was  born  in  tlie  olil  town  of  Laval,  in  Brittany,  a  place  dear  on  the 
one  side  to  the  lovers  of  what  is  old  and  curious  in  architecture  and  in  the  survival  of  ancient 
manners,  and  on  tlip  other  side  l)el()ii^iu,n'  to  Ihc  new  world  hy  ils  tluhiiii;'  luanuracturcs  and 
busy  trade.  Young-  Landelle  left  the  place  for  Paris  and  entered  the  studio  of  Delaroclie, 
where  he  learned  his  s^nooth,  superficially  attractive  art,  employed  alike  upon  religious  and 
historic  subjects,  and  upon  jiortraits,  which  he  often  treated  more  in  the  style  of  genre  than  in 
the  orthodox  manner,  and  found  many  admirers  of  the  cliauge.  Among  his  sitters  were 
Baron  Stackelberg,  Admiral  Bandin,  Mme.  Achille  Fould,  the  Duchess  de  Broglie,  and  AUVeil 
de  Musset.  He  was  called  upon  by  the  State  to  decorate  several  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Paris;  painting  allegorical  figures  of  "Law,"  "Justice,"  and  "Right"  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Council  of  State;  decorative  panels  for  the  Elysee.  for  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Sulpice;  the  pictures  he  painted  for  the  Hotel  de  Yille  and  tln^  Council  of  State  were 
destroyed  in  1871.  In  1865  Landelle  made  a  journey  to  the  East,  visiting  Asia  Minor,  Egj-pt 
and  Cairo,  and  this  journey  gave  a  new  complexion  to  his  work,  as  we  have  seen  it  do  in  the 
case  of  Theodore  Frere.  Thenceforth  Landelle's  name  was  associated  with  Eastern  subjects, 
the  people,  not  the  landscape  attracting  his  fancy,  and  since  then  he  has  produced  a  long 
procession  of  subjects  drawn  from  the  population  of  Cairo  and  the  Nile — chiefly  Fellah-women 
—drawing  water,  bearing  burdens  on  their  heads,  carrying  their  children  upon  their  shoulders 
or  leading  them  by  the  hand,  dark-skinned  beauties,  with  dreamy  eyes  and  the  strange,  mys- 
terious Eastern  smile  that  lives  in  stone  and  picture  of  the  past,  and  is  inherited  l)y  the  living 
world  of  the  present.  Landelle's  style  of  painting  is  smooth,  highly  finished  and  luxurious, 
and  pleases  the  public  by  the  very  qualities  that  make  the  younger  artists  who  think  they 
hold  the  new  world  in  their  hands,  turn  from  it  in  disdain. 

Alexandre  Bida  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1813,  and,  coming  to  Paris,  studied  with  Dela- 
croix. He  joined  the  artistic  pilgrimage  to  the  East  that  received  so  great  a  stimulus  in 
France  by  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  and  which  has  been  maintained  since  the  occupancy  of  that 
rich  and  delightful  possession,  and  still  further  strengthened  by  the  affairs  of  Tunis  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  Bida  has  painted  several  pictures  with  subjects  drawn  from  Eastern  life  and 
liistory,  but  the  greater  i)art  of  his  work  is  in  pencil  and  water-color.  The  chief  artistic 
result  of  his  visit  to  the  East  was  his  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  follow  to  its  logical  conclusions  the  theory  that  things  remain  in  the  East  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  the  events  related  in  the  Bible.     The  scenery  of  his  illustrations  is, 
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tliei-eforc,  tlie  scenery  that  meets  the  traveller's  eyes  today,  and  the  idyls  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  and  the  epic  scenes  as  well,  pass  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  villages  and  in 


"A    FELLAH-WOMAN." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    CHARLES    LANOELLE. 


"THE    PRODIGAL    SON." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    BIOA. 
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the  fields  and  hillsides  of  the  coiintiy,  and  are  enartcil  by  tjn'  sanip  people  in  turban,  ;^an- 
dourah,  tunic  and  slipjjer,  who  i)ass  before  otir  astonished  ej'es  in  the  modern  vision  of  tlie 
EteraaL  East.  An  example  of  this  treatment  is  given  in  our  engraving  of  the  l'aiiil)]e  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  where  the  scene  passes  in  the  court-yard  of  a  modern  house  with  jicojilc  dressed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  dress  of  the  present  day.  It  would  be  interesting  to  coiiijian- this 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  tliat  found  in  Gleyre's  picture  reproduced  in  an  earlier  numl)er 
of  this  work;  it  will  be  noticed  that  Bida,  following  the  example  of  the  early  painters,  has 
introduced  into  one  composition  events  that  were  not  all  of  the  same  time.  Ilai'dly  has  the 
prodigal  thrown  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  before,  on  the  one  side,  the  servants  l)ring  lorth 
the  fatted  calf,  while  others  descend  from  the  house  with  the  garment  and  the  shoes.  No 
fault  is  to  be  found  with  this;  other  artists,  Rembrandt  among  them,  have  treated  the  subject 
in  the  same  way.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  success  with  which  the  artist  has  carried  out 
his  design,  and  here  we  find  outside  the  group  of  father  and  son  a  want  of  feeling  and  reality 
that  shows  the  artist  cold  before  the  fervor  of  the  beautiful  story.  As  in  Gleyre's  j)icture,  we 
have  the  mother  introduced,  but  surely  no  mother  ever  allowed  herself  to  be  so  lightly 
restrained  from  falling  upon  the  neck  of  her  child  or  left  to  the  father  the  whole  delight  of 
his  repentant  embrace.  Bida  has  done  for  these  stories  all  that  archfeology  and  ethnogi'aphy 
can  do  to  illustrate  them ;  the  breath  of  life  he  has  not  been  able  to  inspire. 

Bida  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  men  of  our  o^^^l  immediate  time  to  attempt  the  putting 
back  the  old  story  in  its  actual  framework  of  scenery  and  manners.  If  he  had  only  a  moderate 
success,  it  must  be  because  he  did  not  imdertake  the  work  of  his  own  motion,  to  express  his 
own  convictions,  but  at  the  request  of  another.  Like  so  many  other  ventures  of  our  time 
— like  the  books  poor  Dore  was  badgered  into  "  illustrating,"  this  was  no  doubt  imdertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  publisher;  it  bears  the  marks  of  such  a  collaboration.  We  have  recently 
been  asked  to  inspect  the  work  of  another  modern,  the  Russian  Verestschagin,  who  has 
attempted  a  similar  task,  and  whose  success  is  as  much  greater  than  Bida's  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  deep  personal  convictions  as  to  the  importance  of  knowing  exactly — if 
that  were  possible — how  the  events  of  the  Bible  story  transpired,  and  who  had  familiarized 
himself  with  the  localities  of  the  narratives  for  the  express  piirpose  of  making  things  real  to 
us  by  his  pictures.  Work  so  undertaken,  especially  when  the  man  who  undertakes  it  is  a 
artist  of  great  skill,  has  a  value  at  once  historical  and  imaginative  that  cannot  be  looked  for 
in  pictures  painted  simply  to  please,  like  those  by  Bida  and  Dore. 
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:^'     V&^i^'  AiNTKi:s-()K-TiiE-Xri)E,   Mimtai;v-Paixti;i:s— in    one    or    tlie    other 
"    ^       of   rliese  ranks,  all   Frenrh  jiainters  of  distinction,  with  of  course 
the   usual  exceptions   that    make   the   rule,  will  he  found;    ami   it 
3      would  be  hard  to  say  in  wluch  of  them  the  ambitious  young  aitist 
would  most  desire  to  win  his  kiurels.     There  is  a  difference,  however, 
in  the  character  of  the  honors  to  be  won  by  success  in  the  two  fields. 
To  gain  a  name  by  clever  jiainting  of  the  nude,  is  a  more  purely  pro- 
fessional ambition ;   a  man  is  di'awn  to  the  painting  of  battles  and 
■  i^'  scenes  of  war,  rather  by  his  own  personal  feeling ;  and  success  in  this 

direction  is  more  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  the  applause  of  the  public  than  by  praise  from  the 
studios.  The  naked  human  body  is  the  standard  of  all  art;  its  coloring  is  the  foundation  of 
the  festhetics  of  iiainting,  its  proportions  make  the  law  for  architecture,  its  fonns  are  the 
religion  of  sculpture.  And  this  being  the  law  for  the  greater  things,  it  must  be  equally  the 
law  for  the  lesser,  so  that  what  is  known  as  ''  decorative  "  art  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  external  human  body,  its  coloring,  fomis,  and  proportions,  as  necessarily  as  the  art  of 
Apelles,  Phidias  or  Ictinus.  This  truth  is  fully  recognized  in  France  to-day,  and  wherever 
anywhere  there  exists  a  serious  school  of  decorative  design;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  French  artists  make  so  much  of  the  "nude"  in  art.  Of  course,  there 
is  another  side  to  the  matter,  and  here  and  there  an  artist  is  found  ministering  to  low  tastes 
in  the  pul)lir.  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  supi)Ose  this  the  universal  or  even  the  general 
motive  for  the  painting  of  the  nude  so  prevalent  in  European  studios.  As  a  rule,  this  choice 
of  subject  is  purel.v  professional:  artists  are  trained  from  boyhood  to  look  upon  the  success- 
ful painting  of  the  nude  as  the  proof  of  their  proficiency:  if  they  can  do  that,  they  can  do 
anything;  if  they  cannot  do  that,  they  can  do  nothing:  the  i)ainting  of  the  nude  is  the  Aljiha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  art.  To  show  how  the  artist  looks  at  tlie  matter,  an 
anecdote  of  Albrecht  Diiier  may  be  recalled.  When  Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Antwerp 
in  lo"20,  the  city  decked  itself  out  in  all  its  magnificence  to  greet  the  Emperor,  and  he  was 
escorted  in  i)rocession  through  the  main  stivet,  with  great  triumph  and  rejoicing.  Ainong  the 
other  decorations  was  a  triumphal  arch,  on  which  stood  some  of  the  most  beautiful  young 
women  of  Antwerji  naked,  or  nearly  so,  simulating  groups  of  allegorical  statuary.  It  seems 
this  was  a  custom,  and  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  women  contended  for  the  honor  of 
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appearing  on  those  occasions.  The  young  Emperor,  liowevfr,  was  not  as  much  pleased  as  he 
was  exi)ected  to  be,  and  when  he  came  to  where  tlie  hidies  were  standing  lip  cast  down  liis 
pyes,  at  wliich  tlie  fair  Antwerpians  were  not  a  little  vexed.  Diirer  told  Melancthon  that  he, 
on  the  ccmtrary,  looked  earnestly  and  closely  ar  the  maidens,  and  witlioiit  shame,  hecaiise  Jic 
was  (1)1  arfisf.  It  is  in  tliis  .sjarit  tliat  Tlie  woild  of  artists  everywhere  regards  this  suljject, 
and  remeinl)ering  this,  we  may  be  able  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  Frencli,  who  are  the 
most  artistic  jjeofjle  in  Europe  to-day.  lay  so  much  stress  on  jjerfection  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing the  liunian  fonn  divine,  divested  of  the  accident  of  clothes. 

But  next  to  their  worship  of  l)eauty  comes  their  worship  of  war.  To  the  former,  as  we 
have  said,  their  lo\e  of  art  would  alone  make  them  subject  even  if  sentiment  were  absent;  but 
in  the  case  of  war,  it  is  sentiment  that  first  moves  the  artist,  and  the  general  excellence  of 
Frencli  art  itself  is  never  less  felt  than  in  even  the  best  of  French  military  pictures. 

It  may  1)e  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Frencli  art.  the  celebrated 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  is  the  record  of  a  military  expedition.  Strictly  sj)eaking,  this  is  not  a  piece 
of  tapestry,  since  it  is  not  woven,  l)ut  worked  with  the  hand.  It  is  a  strip  of  linen  214  feet 
long  and  19  inches  wide,  on  which  is  embroidered  the  whole  history  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's expedition  into  England,  from  the  time  of  Harold's  capture  to  his  death  at  the  Battle 
of  Hastings.  It  was  formerly  attributed  to  Queen  Matilda,  the  wife  of  "William,  who  was  said 
to  have  worked  it  in  company  with  her  ladies.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  intrinsic  imj^roba- 
bility  in  this;  the  work  has  an  unprofessional,  amateurish  look,  and  even  certain  unfeminine 
sallies  are  by  no  means  inconsistent  witli  the  barl)aric  manners  of  the  age.  From  the  time  it 
was  made  until  the  Revolution  it  was  kept  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux,  in  Xormandy.  where 
Odo,  the  half-brother  of  William,  was  bishop  for  fifty  years.  On  certain  festival-days  it  was 
the  custom  to  suspend  it  from  the  pillars  of  the  nave.  AVhen  Xapoleon  was  meditating  the 
invasion  of  England,  he  caused  this  sti'ip  of  cloth  to  be  canled  from  town  to  town  along  the 
coast,  and  exhibited  on  the  stages  of  the  theatres,  between  the  acts,  to  the  people,  to  inflame 
their  hearts  with  the  pictured  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  stimulate  them  to  a  second  con- 
quest. For  some  time  afterwards  it  was  kept  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Bayeux,  roUed  round  a 
\\'inch,  and  unrolled  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  It  has  now,  however,  found  a  safer  and 
more  convenient  home  in  the  Museum,  where  it  is  sho\\Ti  under  glass. 

Looked  at  as  a  work  of  art,  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  of  slight  value;  its  age  is  authenti- 
cated by  the  affinity  of  its  decorative  details  with  those  of  the  time  to  which  it  is  ascribed, 
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hut,  wliilc  evidently  ol'  Fi'ejicli  oi'igin,  it  has  l)iit  little  of  the  grace  or  elegance  that  we  find  in 
the  otlier  inodiictions  of  the  time  in  France.  Its  antiquarian  intei'est  is  very  great;  the  arms, 
the  armor,  the  dresses,  the  architecture, a le  all  cori'ectly  desigiifd.ainl  many  tiaits  of  manners 
are  discoveraltle,  answering  to  what  we  gather  fiom  other  sources — the  jKjems,  ijhniiinated 
nuinuscrii)ts  and  carvings  of  the  time.  But  what  concerns  us  most  here  is,  that  we  find  in 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry  the  chief  characteristics  that  have  come  to  be  associated  with  French 
story-telling,  whatever  the  medium  employed ;  whether  it  be  the  pen,  the  pencil  or  the  tongue. 
The  maker  of  the  tapestry  knows  precisely  what  he  has  to  say,  and  he  says  it  so  clearly  and 
so  directly  that  an  intelligent  child  could  follow  the  story  with  but  little  aid  from  the  em- 
broidered Latin  inscription  that  everywhere  accompanies  and  explains  the  action.  Rvide  as  is 
the  execvition  of  this  primitive  work,  yet  by  its  composition,  and  by  the  fonn  its  dramatic 
action  takes,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  classic  rather  than  media'val  in  its  character,  and  it  is 
even  interesting  to  note  an  affinity  between  certain  passages  looked  at  as  decoration,  and  i)or- 
tions  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Trajan  Column.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  too  bold  to  see  in  the  uncom- 
mon form  of  the  tapestry  itself,  a  long  and  narrow  strip,  a  hint  borrowed  from  the  nari'ow 
band  of  sculptuied  marble  that  winds  in  a  long  spiral  about  the  ancient  Roman  monument. 
The  road  to  Italy  had  long  been  a  beaten  one,  and  the  French  are  proud  to  claim  a  Roman 
origin  for  three  parts  of  all  they  feel  and  know. 


The  war-pictures  of  the  French  are  the  best  of  those  painted  in  our  time,  but  it  is  only 
of  late  that  this  excellence  has  been  reached;  indeed  we  may  say  that  before  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  although  many  battle-pieces  were  painted,  there  were  few  that  are  likely  to 
stand  the  test  of  time.  The  Algerian  campaign  gave  Horace  Yernet  his  laurels,  and  for  a 
time  his  name  was  famous,  but  to-day  it  is  greatly  obscured,  and  only  French  patriotism 
keeps  it  alive  for  the  sake  of  the  deeds  he  recorded  in  juctures  that  flattered  French  military 
vanity  to  the  top.  Gros,  who  was  once  a  great  reputation  not  in  France  alone,  but  in  Europe, 
sang  on  liis  huge  canvases  the  ecstatic  ])raises  of  the  First  Napoleon;  but  though  he  painted 
his  heroes  in  coats,  shakos  and  breeches,  they  were  no  more  like  living  men  than  were  the 
naked  heroes  of  his  contemi)orary  David.  It  would  seem  as  if  unconsciously  the  bas-reliefs 
and  sculptures  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  studied  so  closely,  and  admired  so  reverently, 
by  the  men  whom  David  taught  oi'  infiuenced,  that  tlieir  talent  luul  come  to  be  completely 
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dominated  by  the  antique  art,  and  they  accepted  gestures  and  attitudes  without  reasoning, 
and  without  any  attempt  to  refer  them  to  ex])erience.  They  had  <er:ainly  forgotten  how  a 
iiorse  really  looked;  it  is  inconc('ival)le  that  they  could  ever  have  coiiipaicd  \\\^  animals  they 
drew  with  the  actual  horses  ahout  them.  When  Napoleon  commissioned  David  to  jiaiut  liin! 
crossing  the  Alps,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  rei)resented  "  sitting,  calm,  ujjon  a  i)rancing 
horse."  So  David  painted  him  in  that  picture  once  so  familiar,  but  which  now  only  excites  a 
smile  when  by  some  accident  it  comes  to  the  surface.  It  was  not  until  our  own  time  that 
Delaroche,  who  had  a  good  literary  sense  in  his  art,  looked  up  the  facts,  and  painted  Napoleon 
crossing  the  Alps  on  a  serviceable  jilodding  donkey,  wrapped  in  a  comfortable  great-coat  and 
led  by  a  guide. 

The  romantic  movement  that  i)ut  life  into  so  many  things  jmt  life  also  into  the  painting 
of  war  and  the  scenes  that  belong  to  warlike  times,  and  to  the  tragic  stir  and  stress  of  life. 
When  Delacroix  paints  the  "  IMassacre  in  Scio  "  we  are  not  allowed  to  think  of  the  beautiful 
bodies,  the  statuesque  attitudes,  the  graceful  groups  of  the  combatants,  as  David  would  have 
had  ns ;  nor  have  we  time,  in  the  fury  of  onset,  to  dwell  upon  the  uniforms,  the  plumes,  the 
decorations  of  these  gallant  officers,  the  sleekness  of  the  horses  and  tlieir  j^ncturesquely  im- 
possible action,  as  Vernet  insists  upon  our  doing.  We  see  nothing,  and  are  conscious  of 
nothing,  but  a  crowd  of  human  beings  writhing  and  tossing  in  the  agonies  of  violent  death ; 
men  stretched  upon  the  ground,  and  tended  by  their  wives  and  daughters ;  tiirbaned  soldiers 
on  ramping  horses  dragging  naked  virgins  behind  them — the  bloody  tumult  of  the  scene 
keeping  us  long  from  searching  the  details  of  its  horrors.  "What  Delacroix  wanted  to  convey 
was  the  intense  action,  the  passion  of  the  scene.  He  cared  nothing  for  detail,  nothing  for  "  cor- 
rectness ;"  if  he  could  secure  truth  of  feeling,  could  make  the  scene  live  again  for  the  specta- 
tors in  its  essentials,  not  its  accidents,  he  had  all  he  aimed  for.  A'ernet  and  his  school  cared 
for  nothing  but  the  accidents — every  figure  was  to  be  looked  at  separately,  and  his  uniform 
and  accoutrements  passed  uj^on  as  if  he  were  on  drill. 

With  all  the  fighting  that  was  going  on  during  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  one  would 
have  thought  that  some  really  good  military  painting  would  have  been  produced.  But  noth- 
ing came  of  it,  and  not  a  single  picture  of  value,  either  as  art  or  as  record,  remains  to  illustrate 
that  notalile  time.  Delacroix  worked  in  other  fields,  where  his  imagination  could  have  freer 
play,  and  no  one  appeared  to  carry  his  example  or  that  of  Gericault  into  the  field  of  contem- 
porary national  life,  and  the  battles  of  France  under  the  lead  of  Napoleon  did  not  find  their 
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])aint('r.  In  oui'  own  day  tln'ii'  lias  lu'en  some  attempt  at  amends,  and  Meissonier  has  devoted 
ninch  of  his  skill  to  restorin.i;-  the  lignre  of  the  Kmijeror,  and  dejjietin^  Idm  in  action.  But 
such  pictures  as  the  "  Friedland "  have  neither  the  interest  noi-  the  value  that  l^elong  to 
works  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  national  enthusiasm,  kindled  l)y  actual  participjation  in  f^reat 
deeds;  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  his  greater  technical  skill,  Meissoniei-"s  contribution 
to  the  painted  history  of  the  time  is  of  hardly  more  value  than  that  of  David  or  Gros. 

His  military  pictures  ar;-,  after  all,  little  more  than  an  affair  of  coats,  buttons,  epaulets, 
and  accoutrements  in  general— matters  in  which  he  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  connoisseur.  He  is 
most  industrious  in  collecting  his  materials,  and  conscientious  in  his  studies,  but  he  is  singu- 
larly deficient  in  the  art  of  concealing  Ms  art.  When  he  was  painting  the  "  Friedland  "—the 
picture  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum — Napoleon  III.  placed  everything  at  his  disposal  that 
could  aid  him  in  his  desire  for  historical  accuracy ;  a  i-egiment  of  cuirassiers  was  ordered  to 
dash  through  a  field  of  grain,  and  pass  and  re-pass  before  the  painter,  that  he  might  fancy 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  actual  scene.  The  result  is  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  jiainter  who  showed  so  little  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  imagination  AVe  have  a 
labored  attempt  at  rapid  motion,  resulting  in  a  most  wooden  stand-still,  and  the  slightest 
examination  betrays  the  fact  that  all  the  horsemen  in  the  foreground  are  studies  of  not  more 
than  two  models,  whose  faces  and  figures  are  repeated  with  scarcely  an  attempt  at  concealing 
the  parsimonious  fact. 

AVe  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  earlier  time,  recalling,  by  force  of  contrast  ■s\ith  the  aca- 
demic and  literary  art  of  our  day,  the  name  of  the  sculptor  Franc^ois  Rude,  who  in  his  great 
bas-relief,  "  The  Departure  of  the  A'olunteers  of  1792,"  made  for  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  in  18u6, 
showed  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  Romans  still  stirred  in  their  descendants,  and  even  in  days 
that  were  very  dark  for  Art,  could  yet  kindle  a  soul  of  modem  France  ^^ith  a  spark  of  the 
ancient  fire.  This  famous  grouj)  is  executed  in  high  relief  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  jners  of 
the  Arch,  and  into  its  concejjtion  Rude  threw  all  the  ardent  jiatriotism  and  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  for  Buonaparte  that  he  shared  to  the  full  with  his  countr^nnen,  in  whose  minds 
Buonaparte  was  France  and  France  was  Buonaparte.  The  group  would  serve  as  the  most 
fitting  frontispiece  and  emblem  to  a  History  of  French  Military  Art,  and  certainly  no  work 
that  the  Art  of  France  has  produced  in  this  field  in  our  day  can  compare  with  it  in  vigor  of 
conception. 

Bellona,  the  goddess  of  War,  with  mighty,  .shadowing  wings  outspread;  helmetted,  armed. 
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soars  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  summoning  them  with  the  terrible  voice,  hateful  to 
motliers,  to  follow  her  outstretched  sword  to  victory  or  death.  She  is  the  embodied  Mar- 
seillaise — 

"Allons!  Eufants  de  la  Putriel" 

— And  at  her  call  they  swarm  l)eneath  her  feet,  and  mai-ch  under  the  shadow  of  spears, 
and  banners  crowned  with  the  Gallic  cock,  and  the  folds  of  her  rushing  gannents  from  whose 
rifts  the  bared  limb  of  tlie  virgin  goddess  Hashes  like  liglitning  in  the  thunder-cloud  I  Ilnre,  a 
father  clad  in  armor,  shouting  the  battle-cry,  and  In-andishing  the  helmet  snatched  from  his 
head,  inspires  his  young  son  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  The  sturdy  boy,  his  body  shining  in 
naked  splendor  as  if  he  had  leaped  from  his  soft  bed  at  his  father's  call,  strides  ))y  his  side 
with  head  erect,  with  one  clenched  fist,  the  other  hand  grasping  his  sword,  eager  to  draw  it. 
Youth  and  manhood  thus  form  the  centre  of  the  group.  Others  come  at  the  call  and  crowd 
the  field.  Old-age,  too  weak  to  fight,  points  out  the  path  of  duty  to  the  sti'ong ;  here,  a  soldier 
with  main  f oi-ce  bends  his  bow ;  here,  one  sounds  the  trumpet,  signalling  the  unseen  hosts  that 
gather  in  the  distance,  and  here,  another  curbs  in  the  too  impatient  horse,  snorting  as  he  snuffs 
the  battle  from  afar.  The  composition  of  the  group  is  an  inspiration;  it  seems  struck  out  at  a 
heat,  beat  out  on  the  anvil  of  a  nation's  heart.  What  cries  of  agony,  what  tears  of  l>lood, 
what  mourning  for  widowed  hearts,  and  wasted  fields  and  ruined  homes,  are  heard  echoing 
from  this  work  of  the  sculptor's  hand!  And  why?  Because  the  man  who  made  it  had  shared 
to  the  full  in  the  fate  of  his  countrymen;  their  victories  and  their  defeats,  their  pride  and 
their  humiliation,  their  losses  and  their  gains,  were  his  as  well  as  theirs;  he  looked  into  his 
heart  and  wrote,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  personality  humanizes  the  allegory,  and  makes  its  sjin- 
bolism  live. 

In  this  noble  work,  so  highly  valued  by  Fi-ance  to-day,  we  see  the  force  of  imagination 
brought  to  bear,  creating  the  subject  as  a  whole,  so  that  we  get  one  impression,  and  not  a 
dozen;  and  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  the  details  are  neglected,  we  are  too  much  car- 
ried away  by  the  energy  of  the  action,  the  fire  of  the  scene,  to  spare  a  thought  for  the  minor 
points.  The  bas-reliefs  upon  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  are  an  illustration  to  be  added  to  many 
that  might  be  named,  of  the  folly  of  permitting  jobbery  and  favoritism  to  interfere  in  the  ]iros- 
ecution  of  a  work  of  art.  Rude  was  called  on  to  make  designs  for  the  four  faces  of  tlie  piers: 
the  two  that  look  toward  Chaillot,  and  the  two  that  regard  Paris;  but  though  he  made  the 
designs  he  was  only  allowed  to  execute  this  one — a  blunder  in  administration,  for  which 
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repentanct'  lias  come  too  late.  Kiide's  bas-relief  is  now  the  only  one  of  the  four  that  is  ever 
looked  at,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Prussians  in  1S71,  it  was  the  one  out-of-door  luonuuient  for  the  safety  of  which  any 
popular  anxiety  was  expressed.  Since  it  could  not  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  as 
were  the  Louvre  pictures  and  statues,  the  authorities  caused  it  to  be  boarded-up,  but,  fortu- 
nately, it  escaped  both  the  siege  and  the  Commune  uninjured. 

Paul  Gustave  Dome  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  military  painters  of  France,  but 
among  his  multiplied  designs, — their  number  impossible  to  be  reckoned—  not  the  least  strik- 
ing are  those  in  which  he  translates  the  doings  of  the  mediaival  knight-errantry  into  his 
own  weird  and  romantic  language.  This  i)rolific  genius  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1833,  and  in 
1845  he  was  sent  to  Paris  and  put  to  school  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne.  In  1848  he  would 
appear  to  have  left  school,  for  we  find  him  making  designs  for  the  "  Journal  pour  Rire,"  then 
conducted  by  M.  Bertall,  and  in  the  same  year  sending  pen-and-ink  di-a wings  to  the  Salon, 
which  were  accepted.  He  early  found  his  field  of  work  in  designing  for  the  wood-engi-avers, 
and  applied  his  wonderfully  rich,  creative  talent  to  the  illustration  of  the  poets  and  story- 
tellers, producing  series  after  series  of  works  of  this  class  almost  without  interruption  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1883.  Beside  all  these  book-illustrations  he  made  a  large  number  of  oil- 
paintings,  water-color  drawings  and  drawings  in  pen-and-ink,  and  not  content  \^'ith  his  activity 
in  these  directions  he  must  needs  try  his  hand  at  modelling,  and  pioduced  some  works  of 
considerable  pretension,  and  no  little  merit.  For  a  long  time  he  maintained  a  gallery  of  his . 
paintings  on  public  exhibition  in  London,  which  became  one  of  the  "  sights  "  of  the  metropolis 
and  added  no  little  to  his  po2)ularity  if  not  to  his  reputation.  He  was  much  in  London,  and 
made  a  series  of  striking  drawings — engraved  on  wood,  like  almost  everything  he  did  in  this 
way — representing  the  more  tragic  ejnsodes  in  the  lives  of  the  London  ^loor.  One  of  these  we 
engrave:  "Homeless."  It  is  less  striking  than  some  of  the  studies,  but  it  illustrates  well 
enough  his  way  of  looking  at  his  subject:  with  one  realistic  and  one  romantic  eye.  The  same 
may  lie  said  of  the  other  plate,  "Alm.sgiving,"  a  motive  found  in  his  Spanish  tour,  one  of  the 
chief  results  of  -which  was  his  "  Don  Quixote,"  a  .series  of  illustrations  where  his  talent  for 
romantic  landscape-painting  came  conspicuously  into  play.  Among  the  books  that  show  the 
essential  quality  of  Bore's  talent  most  clearly,  the  wood-cut  illustrations  to  "  Les  Contes 
Drolatiques"  of  Balzac  hold  the  first  place  in  our  estimation,  excelling  their  rivals,  the 
designs  made  for  "The  Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew*'  (not,  as  one  of  his  biographer's  states, 
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the  "Wandering  Jew"  of  Eugene  Sue,)  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  of  ( ^olciidgc,  and  "  Rabelais." 
In  his  later  books,  Dore  presented  himself  before  the  English  and  American  iiubli<-,  and  beside 
that  his  audience  restrained  him,  he  had  by  tliat  time  beconu^  somewhat  sobered  in  liis  judg- 
ment, and  less  disposed  to  give  the  reins  to  a  fancy  that  withal  was,  probably,  by  no  means  so 
lively  as  it  had  once  been.  But  when  he  took  the  Contes  Drolatiques  in  hand,  he  was  in  the 
full  flow  of  youthful  spirits,  a  French  student  living  a  free  life  in  the  gay  company  of  mates 
as  free,  and  as  no  book  written  in  our  time  by  any  man  of  Balzac's  raidv  was  ever  so  defiant 
of  all  law  of  morals  or  decency  as  the  Contes  Drolatiques,  we  should  expect  to  find,  as  we  do 
in  fact  find,  the  illustrations  accompanying  the  text  hand  in  hand,  and  matching  their  Gallic 
fire  with  Gallic  fire.  It  is  in  these  early  books,  indeed,  that  we  find  the  true  Dore ;  he  had  a 
remarkable  power  of  sympathy  with  certain  aspects  of  the  media'val  spirit,  and  this  became 
by  assimilation  so  intimate  a  part  of  his  mental  structure  that  he  could  never  design  anything 
in  which  it  was  not  felt.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  in  the  early  books  that  this  is  felt  in  the 
greatest  force,  and  it  is  here  that  what  was  best  in  Dore's  talent  is  to  be  found.  No  doubt  liis 
later  works,  even  without  the  prodigious  amount  of  trumpet-blowing  that  heralded  their 
appearance,  would  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  public  l)y  their  richness  of  invention, 
their  profusion  and  variety;  but  they  were  very  diflferent  from  the  books  he  illustrated  to 
please  himself  and  the  public  that  he  belonged  to  by  nature  and  sympathy;  and  inasmuch  as 
in  his  later  books  he  was  working,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  publishers  and  for  a  public  he 
knew  not  and  cared  nothing  for,  they  must  necessarily  refiect  that  indifference  that  comes 
of  catering  to  the  demands  of  trade.  To  this  class  belong  Ids  illustrations  to  Tennyson's 
"  Idyls  of  the  King,"  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy,"  La  Fontaine's  "  Fables,"  Perrault's  "  Fairy 
Tales,"  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  even  "  The  Bible."  These  books  had  an  immense  vogue,  and 
brought  him  fame  and  fortune,  but  in  reality,  and  in  the  long  run,  they  belittled  his  reputa- 
tion instead  of  increasing  it,  and  when  the  end  came,  though  the  hand  was  industrious  as 
ever,  the  brain  showed  fatal  signs  of  weariness  and  exhaustion.  The  jirint  that  we  copy, 
"  War,"  is  the  companion  to  another — "  Peace " — where  the  same  scene  is  shown,  with  the 
moonlight  shining  down  on  the  quiet  street  and  houses,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  desolation 
and  confusion  of  the  present  picture.  These  two  pictures  are  a  jxart  of  the  artistic  harvest  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  to  which  every  artist  almost  has  contributed  his  sheaf,  but  even 
this  disastrous  year  could  not  rouse  Dore  to  his  youthful  fire,  and  there  is  something  more 
purely  theatrical  and  artificial  in  his  treatment  of  this  scene  than  is  common  even  with  him. 
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The  truth  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  publishers  found  liim  out,  Dore  was  completely  in  their  hands, 
and  they  drove  him  without  mercy,  setting  him  at  work  on  subjects  that  were  intended  to 
catch  the  English  and  American  iiublic,  but  for  which  the  Fi-encli  public  cared  verj'  little  or 
not  at  all.  Whoever  wants  to  know  where  Bore's  real  forte  as  a  designer  lay,  must  seek  it  in 
his  "  Wandering  Jew,"  and  in  his  "  Contes  Drolatiques,"  in  which  latter  book  the  spirit  and 
diablerie  of  the  cuts  may  be  enjoyed  without  the  necessity  of  wading  through  the  muck-yard 
of  the  text. 

EvARisTE-ViTAL  LuMiNAis,  bom  in  1821  at  Nantes,  studied  in  Paris  with  Troyon  and 
Cogniet,  gave  himself  up  at  lirst  to  subjects  drawn  from  the  peasant-life  of  Brittany,  but 
with  these  he  soon  mingled  wilder  themes  drawn  from  the  rude  history  of  the  older  time. 
To  tlie  former  belong  his  "Market  in  Brittany,"  "Gathering  Seaweed,"  "Opening  the  Will," 
"  The  Work-house,"  and  others  of  a  similar  sort,  but  his  talent  is  more  at  home  in  such  sub- 
jects as  "  Paris  beleaguered  by  the  Normans,"  "  The  Pirates,"  "  The  Return  from  the  Chase  " 
— the  picture  we  copy, — "  The  Gauls  looking  down  npon  Rome,"  "A  Hunt  under  Dagobert," 
and  his  latest  important  work,"  "  The  Murder  of  the  Sons  of  Clovis  II."  Luminals  is  a  vigor- 
ous draughtsman,  and  treats  his  subjects  with  an  archaeological  realism  that  never  degenerates 
into  pedantry :  he  finds  a  deal  of  fire  undei'  the  dead  embers  of  the  past. 

Paul-Alexanbuk  Protais,  born  in  Paris  in  1826,  is  one  of  the  first  comers  in  the  modern 
field  of  military-painting;  lie  belongs  to  the  school  of  those  who  merely  seek  to  report  the 
facts  of  war,  without  forcing  the  note  of  pathos,  or  coloring  them  with  the  light  of  romance. 
"  You  recall  those  two  canvases  of  Protais  that  were  so  popular,"  says  Mr.  Jules  Claretie, 
" '  Before  the  Attack,'  and  'After  the  Combat ' — these  foot  soldiers  awaiting  under  a  morning 
sky  of  Italy  the  call  to  arms!  Here  an  officer,  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed,  searching  the  horizon 
with  the  impatient  ardor  and  the  emotion  of  a  lover  eager  for  his  first  meeting;  troopers 
adjusting  their  gaiters,  examining  their  cartridges,  and  then  embracing  one  another  with  a 
full  heart,  the  day  ended,  and  well  ended,  for  it  has  been  gained !  Sometimes  also  i\I.  Protais 
shows  us  these  same  soldiers,  dreaming  of  their  native  land  in  some  nuiddy  ditch,  or  dying 
alone  and  abandoned  at  the  l)ott()m  of  a  trench;  or  again  he  paints  tlie  convalescents,  the 
wounded,  catching  sight,  once  more,  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  of  the  France  for  whom  they 
have  fought. — M.  Protais  seems  to  have  set  himself  the  task  of  making  war  hateful  while  he 
makes  us  love  the  soldier.  All  tlicir  sufferings,  so  sadly  described,  exalt  the  men  who  sup- 
port them  so  well.     All  these  incidents  liave  been  really  seen  and  thoroughly  seen,  accurately 


••  THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR.' 

FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  QUSTAVE  OOkE. 
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studied,  not  in  the  studio,  but  in  tlie  hivouiu;  or  in  the  camp.     In  the  time  to  come  the  cum- 
paigns  of  the  Crimea  or  of  Italy  can  only  be  described  with  accuracy  l)y  those  who  shall  have 


"THE    RETURN    FROM    THE    CHASE." 

FROM    AN    ETCHING    AFTER    EVARISTE-VITAL    LUMINAIS. 
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studied,  the  pictures  of  Protais."  This  praise  of  Claretie  was  no  doubt  deserved  at  the  time, 
but  in  the  light  of  to-day  the  pictures  of  Protais  make  an  impression  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  Claretie  describes.  We  should  judge  indeed  that  the  artist  had  never  really  seen  a  battle, 
so  artilicially  are  his  groups  disposed,  and  so  tame  is  his  action.  He  did  not  indeed  advance 
far  beyond  the  achievement  of  Gros  and  Vernet,  although  he  did  put  more  matter-of-fact 
reality  into  his  ^vork  than  the  older  men.  But  it  needed  a  nearer  stage,  and  the  experience 
of  an  invasion,  to  kindle  the  true  fire  in  the  hearts  of  French  artists,  and  it  was  not  until 
Detaille  and  De  Nenville  and  Berne-Bellecour  appeared,  that  military-iaainting  began  to  have 
an  interest  for  the  general  public  outside  of  France  as  well  as  at  home.  It  needed  the  spur  of 
defeat,  the  agony  of  hopeless  resistance,  to  rouse  the  artist  to  his  most  \drile  effort.  The  pict- 
ures of  Protais  celebrate  for  the  most  part  the  victories  of  the  French,  in  the  Crimea  and  in 
Italy;  he  painted  the  "Battle  of  Inkermann,"  "Duty" — a  souvenir  of  the  trenches  of 
the  Crimea — "The  Brigade  of  General  Cler  on  the  Road  to  Magenta,"  " Morning— before 
the  Attack,"  "  Evening— after  the  Combat,"  "  Return  from  the  Trenches,"  and  many  others. 
When  the  war  of  1870  came,  Protais  was  too  old  to  enter  with  sufficient  spirit  into  the  new 
field,  and  his  pictures  of  the  time  are  but  feeble  efforts  compared  to  those  that  have  carried 
the  fame  of  Detaille  and  De  Neuville  over  Europe  and  America,  and  made  the  heroism  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  French,  household-words  in  both  continents. 


XIX. 

ERHAPS,  had  the  whirlpool  of  the  war  of  1870  not  had  its  centre  in 
Paris — for  the  wide  sweep  of  its  devouring  circles  ever  narrowed 
fatally  to  the  capture  of  that  great  prize — the  artistic  record  of  the 
struggle  would  have  been  less  brilliant  than  it  has  jiroved.    We 
have  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Protais,  how  little  battles  that  one  only 
hears  about  can  inspire  an  artist,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
in  order  to  make  war-pictures  vitally  interesting    they  must 
rather  relate  anecdotes,  or  describe  incidents  that  the  common 
V.       mind  can  grasp,  than  attempt  to  give  a  notion  of  war  on  a  grand 
scale.      One  battle  scene  is  very  nuich   like  another— differing 
chiefly    in    the    uniforms   and    accoutrements    of  the   combatants,  and  after  seeing  a  few 
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pictures  of  tliis  sort  we  are  sated,  and  cease  to  be  impressed.  We  are  now  interested  in 
the  pictures  of  a  Russian  artist — a  man  who,  beside  being  a  very  skillful  painter,  has  the 
advantage  of  knowing  what  war  is,  from  actual  experience;  he  has  painted  a  great  many 
pictures  to  make  people  feel  the  horror  of  war,  but  he  does  this  by  anecdotes  drawn  from  the 
hospitals  and  the  battle-held  after  the  contest  is  over.  And  the  only  actual  battle-scene  he 
has  painted  shows  us — not  a  single  combatant,  but  a  vast  valley  rolled  in  smoke,  and  a  bare 
hill-top  where  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  the  comliatants  on  one  side,  the  Euiperor  of 
Russia  and  his  staff,  sit  at  their  ease  on  camp-chairs  or  stand  about  their  Head,  all  watching 
through  field-glasses  so  much  of  the  movement  of  the  troops  as  they  can  gather  from  the 
movement  of  the  clouds  of  smoke. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE-EDOUARD  DETAILLE,  bom  at  Paris  in  1848,  and  a  pupU  of  Meis- 
sonier,  has  distinctly  chosen  the  part  of  a  reporter,  and  has  been  content  with  the  repu- 
tation gained  in  tliat  direction.  He  is  a  true  follower  of  his  master  in  his  love  of  detail 
and  finish,  but  he  can  sometimes  make  us  forget  his  scholarship  in  a  sympathetic  treatment  of 
a  larger  theme  than  the  mere  portraiture  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  their  various  uniforms.   His 

"  Passing  Regiment "  is  a  characteristic  incident  of  the  open- 
ing days  of  the  war,  in  Paris ;  but,  unless  it  were  for  the  date, 
it  would  have  no  interest  other  than  attaches  to  any  move- 
ment of  troops  such  as  we  are  familiarized  witli  in  any  one  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  where  the  strong  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment is  forever  kept  in  sight.  "  The  Salute  to  the  "Wounded  " 
is  a  more  individual  work,  and  is  one  of  the  few  which  %vill 
contribute  to  the  more  solid  reputation  of  the  artist.  The 
picture  we  copy,  "  In  Time  of  Peace,  1815  " — two  grenadiers 
of  the  Old  Guard  who  are  setting  out  for  a  day's  fishing — is 
a  study  in  Meissonier's  vein,  so  far  as  the  restoration  of  old 
types  is  concerned,  with  the  added  element  of  humor,  in 
which  Meissonier  rarely,  if  ever,  indulges,  and,  alas,  with  Meissonier's  parsimony  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  model,  since  it  must  appear  that  these  two  men  are  one  and  the  same.  Our 
other  picture  shows  Detaille  at  work  on  a  panorama  he  has  painted  of  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pigny,  a  task  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  De  Neuville.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  sum  up  the  superficial  but  serviceable  talent  of  Detaille  better  than  it  has  been  done 
by  M.  Henri  Houssaye,  as  quoted  in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Clement:  "Detaille  is  the  Desgoffe  of 


"EDOUARD    DETAILLE    PAINTING    THE     PANORAMA    OF    THE    SKIRMISH    AT    REZONVILLE.' 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    EDOUARD    DETAILLE. 
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military-painting.  He  recalls  to  us  that  famous  general  of  a  foiiner  time,  who  said  on  the  eve 
of  a  campaign, '  We  are  ready,  quite  ready;  not  a  gaiter-button  is  missing! '  The  soldiers  of 
Detaille  are  of  this  sort.     Their  equipment  is  complete,  the  cuirasses  are  well  polished,  and  the 


"IN    TIME    OF    PEACE-1815." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    E     DETAILLE, 
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horses  conscientiously  curried.  Not  a  grain  of  dust!  The  hairs  are  smoothed  according  to 
rule,  and  the  packages  all  in  order!  Not  a  gaiter-button  is  missing,  but  the  soldier  is  want- 
ing in  character,  in  movement,  and  in  life!  " 

Alpiionsk  1)?:  Neuville  is  a  painter  of  a  type  far  superior  to  that  of  his  friend  and 
companion  Detaille.  He  was  born  at  Saint  Omer,  in  1836,  of  well-to-do  parents,  who  would 
have  prefeiTed  to  see  him  enter  the  employment  of  the  government,  but  he  had  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  1)6  a  painter,  and  he  persevered  in  his  determination  in  spite  of  repeated  discourage- 
ments. At  first,  however,  he  had  declared  for  the  army,  and  chosen  the  naval  branch  of  the 
service,  but  the  praises  of  the  drawing-master  at  the  school  turned  his  attention  to  the  talent 
thus  discovered,  and  he  abandoned  the  career  he  had  chosen  to  become  a  painter  of  battles 
rather  than  a  fighter  of  battles.  Gently  repulsed  from  the  studios  of  one  artist  after  another 
— by  Bellange,  Yvon,  Picot — he  at  length  received  his  first  encouragement  from  no  less  a  man 
than  Delacroix,  who  had  the  j)ower  which  genius  gives  to  recognize  talent  in  others.  De 
Neuville's  first  pictures  were  not  remarkable,  and  indeed  he  had  so  little  success  that  for 
some  time  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  drawing  illustrations  for  books — among  others, 
for  Guizot's  "  History  of  France " — and  it  was  not  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  that  he  found  his  true  career  opened  to  him.  He  early  threw  his  fortunes  into 
the  defense  of  his  countrj',  and  when  the  .siege  of  Paris  came,  he  shared  in  the  affairs  of 
Bourget  and  Champigny,  associating  liis  name  more  particularly  with  the  former  place,  both 
by  his  bravery  in  action,  and  l)y  the  pictures  in  which  he  has  recorded  his  experience.  His 
"  Le  Bourget,"  i)urchased  by  the  late  William  H.  ^'anderlult,  is  a  work  of  great  power,  and 
easily  stands  at  the  head,  not  only  of  the  artist's  ovvti  achievements,  but  is  perhajDS  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  military  paintings  of  our  time.  It  represents  the  defeat  of  the  last 
resistance  at  Le  Bourget,  when  after  the  village  had,  for  the  second  time,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians,  eight  French  officers  and  about  twenty  men  still  held  out  in  the  village 
church.  They  defended  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  it  became  necessary  to  fire 
musketry  through  the  windows  and  bring  cannon,  before  the  remnant  of  the  heroic  band 
would  surrender.  In  the  picture,  the  wounded  men  are  carried  out  of  the  church  between 
files  of  German  soldiers,  officers,  and  men,  who  with  hard,  unpitying  faces  fonually  salute 
their  victims,  and  convert  the  coldest  spectator  into  a  Frenchman  by  their  cynic  unconcern. 
The  picture  we  copy,  "The  Last  Cartridges,"  is  another  moving  work,  so  powerful  in  its 
simple  ai)])f'al,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  of  its  gaining  for  its  author  the  Cross  of  the 
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Legion  of  Honor.  At  tlie  last  moment,  when  the  defense  of  the  house  in  which  these  few 
combatants  have  taken  refuge  is  become  hopeless,  the  supply  of  ammunition  is  found  to  have 
failed — there  are  no  more  cartridges.  The  combatants  in  this  room  are  face  to  face  with  death ; 
some  of  them  have  already  succiniibed,  but  id]  the  interest  of  the  scene  is  centered  in  the  one 
young  fellow  who,  filled  witli   despairing  lage,  finds  himself  unal)le  to  resist  further,  and 


"THE    LAST    CARTRIDGES." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    ALPHONSE    DE    NEUVILLE. 


knows  that  his  doom  is  sealed.  Unless  a  bullet  shall  find  him,  he  is  a  prisoner  to  the  enemy. 
Here,  as  in  all  his  pictures,  De  Neuville's  reliance  upon  simple  nature  marked  him  for  a  great 
career.  He  had  the  j^ower  of  genius  to  exjaress  much  in  few  words.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
theatrical  in  his  nature,  and  his  pictures  move  us  because  they  are  the  expression  of  sincere 
feeling.  De  Neuville's  pictures  are  among  the  few  narrative-paintings  produced  in  Fitinc* 
that  have  a  clear  title  to  be  called  "  historical.' 

Etienne-Prosper   Berne-Belleoour  was   born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  in   1838.      His 
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father  was  a  singer  of  some  repute,  and  the  early  years  of  the  future  artist  were  spent  in 
\A'andering  about  with  the  family  from  town  to  town,  according  to  the  professional  engage- 
ments of  the  father.  At  last,  an  engagement  for  a  longer  period  in  Paris  at  the  Opera 
Comique  enal)led  the  elder  Bellecour  to  put  his  boy  at  school.  Another  move,  however,  was 
necessary,  and  the  family  departed  for  Bordeaux ;  but  young  Bellecour  had  become  so  interested 


"PRUSSIAN    OFFICERS    RECONNOITRING.' 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    BERNE-BELLECOUR, 


in  his  life  at  Paris  that  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  allow  him  to  return.  His  father  was 
willing,  but  his  means  were  small;  nevertheless  a  modest  purse  Avas  provided,  and  the  young 
man  installed  himself  in  Paris,  and  gave  himself  up  to  hard  work.  "Without  any  special  talent, 
Berne-Bellecour  has  gained  reputation  and  a  good  position  by  never  attempting  anything 
beyond  his  powers,  and  by  dealing  with  his  subjects  in  a  straightforward  manner,  without 
trick,  or  sensational  appeal.  He  holds  a  place  somewhere  between  Detaille  and  De  Neuville. 
He  is  not  so  given  up  as  the  fonner  to  mere  reporting,  and  he  has  not  the  power  of  deep  feeling 
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that  the  painter  of  "  Le  Bourget "  and  "  The  Last  Cartridges  "  showed.  He  is,  however,  sure  of 
an  honorable  pkice  among  the  minor  historians,  or  anecdotists  of  the  brush,  who  have  dealt 
\vith  the  events  of  the  great  war.     Tlie  picture  we  copy,  "  Prussian  Officers  reconnoitring," 


"DEPARTURE    FROM    THE    ENCAMPMENT." 
FROM   THE  PICTURE    BY    P.   JAZET 
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though  less  important  than  some  of  his  works,  yet  sufficiently  illustrates  his  direct  and  simple 
way  of  treating  his  subjects.  So  far  as  the  action  is  concerned,  his  pictures  need  no  titles. 
Wherever  the  scene  may  be  passing,  no  one  can  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  people  are  doing. 

P.  Jazkt  was  born  at  Paris  in  1848,  and  studied  with  Barrias;  but  M.  Montrosier,  an 
industrious  biographer,  has  not  been  able  to  leam  any  particulars  of  his  early  life,  beyond 
these  two  facts.     And  probably,  seeing  how  much  alike  the  li^es  of  artists  are,  the  public  may 


"THE    VILLAGE    DOCTOR." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    HARRINGER. 


be  satisfied  to  know  that  Jazet  is  a  clever  and  amusing  painter,  who  tells  us  tibout  other  things 
than  war,  or,  if  he  must  needs  speak  of  war,  will  occasionally  look  for  its  smiling  side,  as  in 
the  picture  we  copy,  "  Leaving  the  Encampment,"  where  a  sub-officer,  taking  his  leave  of  the 
house  where  he  has  been  quartered,  turns  on  the  step  to  seize  a  kiss  from  the  pretty  servant 
of  the  house.  She  makes  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  gallant  demand,  and  her  bolder  fellow- 
servant  seems  by  her  attitude  to  be  not  unwilling  to  draw  down  some  of  this  lightning  upon 
her  own  comely  head.  In  the  distance,  the  other  officers  of  the  company  watch  the  issue  of 
the  affair;  one  holds  his  comrade's  liorse  by  the  bridle;  another  prepares  to  mount.     The  rest 
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of  the  troop  are  seen  waiting  in  the  distance  for  their  superiors.  Meanwliile,  one  willful  girl 
keeps  the  dogs  of  war  in  leasli  !  Come  !  kiss,  and  be  done  with  it  !  ^Vitlier  of  you  will  re- 
member it  long  ! 

There  are  battles  and  battles,  as  the  French  might  say,  and  here  in  llarringer"s  picture  is 
a  youngster  to  whom  the  battle  of  life  is  beginning  in  rather  a  grim  fashion,  with  such  an  ear- 
ache, and  such  an  old  ogre  of  a  village  doctor  come  to  cure  it  !  lie  would  fain  retreat  before 
the  enemy,  but  duty,  in  the  shape  of  his  father,  holds  him  firm  on  its  lap,  sitting  on  the  bench 
by  the  stove,  where,  before  the  arrival  of  this  alarming  old  person  he  had  been  getting  what 
comfort  he  could  out  of  a  bowl  of  gruel.  The  old  doctor  is  doubtless  not  half  so  bad  as 
he  looks  !  He  will  ask  a  great  many  wise  questions,  shake  his  head  solemnly,  and  end  ])y 
prescribing  a  ^^ tisane'''  and  a  warm  bed,  with  an  awful  warning  against  a  '■'' conrant 
cTalr.'" 

However  it  may  be:  whether,  as  has  sometimes  been  suspected,  the  French  are  by  nature 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor;  or  whether  the  tragic  side  of  war  have  oveijjowered  such  sense 
of  hiimor  as  they  have,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  gloomy  roll  of  their  war-pictures  is  rarely 
relieved  by  this  trait:  even  satire  seems  to  lie  repugnant  to  tlie  national  temper.  Dore,  who 
was  really  far  more  German  than  French  in  his  feeling,  has  put  no  little  grim  humor  into  his 
designs  made  to  illustrate  Balzac's  impossible  medifeval  fantasies;  and  in  the  Illustrated 
Journal  of  high  and  low  degree,  where  a  swarm  of  ephemei-al  talents  sparkles,  and  Hashes, 
and  is  forgotten,  the  horse-play  of  the  barracks  and  the  mess-room  is  often  amusingly  mir- 
rored. 

Nor  is  pathos,  even,  the  predominant  note  in  the  French  military  picture,  as  we  find  it  in 
those  of  the  Russian  Verestchagin,  where  the  soldier  always  appeal's  as  the  bleeding  or  tor- 
mented victim  of  an  infernal  agency  that  sweeps  him  irresistibly  to  his  doom :  where  courage 
is  not  ennobled  by  the  sense  of  devotion ;  where  no  hope  of  something  worth  fighting  for  sus- 
tains him  in  fighting.  In  the  Russian's  pictures,  we  think  of  the  soldier  only  as  a  victim.  In 
the  Frencli  pictures,  the  soldier  appears  as  an  individual,  fighting  for  a  cause  that  he  believes 
to  be  his  own.  On  the  dramatic  canvases  of  the  Russian,  as  on  those  of  the  Gennans,  though 
in  these  to  a  less  extent,  the  Goveimment,  the  Czar  or  the  Kaiser,  is  the  god  that  moves  the 
machine.  In  the  French  pictures  the  soldiers  fight  for  home,  for  family,  for  liberty;  they 
will  follow  a  hero  of  +heir  imagination  to  the  gates  of  hell :  the  white  plume  of  a  Xavaire,  the 
cocked  hat  of  a  Corsican  adventurer,  and  "  for  a  fantasy  or  trick  of  fame,  go  to  their  graves, 
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like  beds."  The  French  arti.st  never  allows  ns  to  think  of  his  countryninn  as  morally  beaten 
or  disgraced,  however  sorely  the  chances  of  war  may  have  gone  against  them.  If  he  i)aints  a 
"Retreat  from  Moscow,"  it  looks  like  an  "Advance."  If  he  show  us  men  at  bay,  their  last 
cartridge  spent,  we  think  of  their  courage,  of  their  heroic  fight  against  odds;  not  of  their 
despair;  or  if,  as  in  the  "Le  Bourget,"  we  see  the  remnant  of  the  defenders  borne  shattered 
and  bleeding  from  their  fortress-church  between  the  ranks  of  their  conquerors,  our  hearts  do 
them  silent  homage;  they  are  the  true  heroes,  and  tlieir  victors  are  their  lackeys. 

In  this  review  of  the  history  of  art  in  France  we  ha\-e  been  able  to  touch  only  upon  the 
less  known  names,  since  any  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  the  minor  features  of  the  subject  would 
have  made  necessary  an  inordinate  widening  of  our  bounds.  In  art,  as  in  literature,  a  few 
men  in  successive  periods  lead  the  way  to  new  fields  or,  rivals  in  the  same  age,  divide  the 
youth  of  their  time  into  contending  bands.  In  an  exhaustive  history,  reckoning  must  be 
made  with  all  these  men;  the  lesser  as  well  as  the  greater,  since  all  play  their  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole.  But  our  work  is  avowedly  of  a  narrower  scope,  and  while  attempt- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  men  who  have  left  their  mark  upon  their  time,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  names  of  those  who  have  lighted  their  lamps  at  the 
master's  authentic  fire ;  of  the  mere  imitators,  the  men  who  are  found  in  every  country,  in 
Germany,  in  England,  here  at  home,  no  less  than  in  France.  The  direct  imitation  of  one  artist 
by  a  score  of  lesser  talents  is  a  i)lienemenon  as  old  as  art  itself;  curiously  enough,  we  owe  to 
it  in  some  cases  the  identification  of  certain  originals,  long  since  hopelessly  lost.  Apart  from 
curiosity,  however,  these  copies  of  other  men  have  but  little  interest,  and  their  aitistic  value 
is  in  general  insignificant.  The  case  is  different  with  men  who,  possessing  a  marked  ability  of 
their  own,  are  yet,  in  their  beginnings  at  least,  seen  to  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
example  of  some  artist  of  creative  genius,  so  that  we  inevitably  think  of  theii*  model  in  look- 
ing at  their  works,  while  yet  clearly  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  themselves  stand  for  some- 
what. Such  men  are  Jules  Breton,  Jacque,  L'Hennitte,  LeroUe,  who  were  all  directly  moved 
to  their  work  by  Jean-Francois  ]\Iillet.  But  these  men  are  not  imitators  of  Millet  in  the 
vulgar  sense;  each  has  his  own  individuality,  by  the  strength  of  which  he  differs  at  once  from 
the  master  and  from  those  who,  like  him,  had  their  first  impulse  from  the  master.  Tliey  are 
not  the  rose,  but  they  have  lived  near  it,  and  the  garden  of  art  owes  much  of  its  charm  to 
these  variations  of  the  parent  flower.  ^_/ 
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